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PEEFACE. 


The following pages contain rather suggested thoughts 
that may fructify in other minds than distinct proposi- 
tions ^hich it is sought argumentatively to prove. In 
the later years of life the intellectual vision, if often 
clearer, usually grows less confident and enterprising. 
Age is content to think, where Youth would have 
been anxious to demonstrate and establish ; and pro- 
blems and enigmas which, at thirty, I fancied I might 
be able to solve, I find, at sixty, I must be satisfied 
simply to propound. 

By the severer class of scientific reasoners, (if I 
have any such among my readers), it will, I am 
aware, be noted with disapproval that throughout 
this little book there runs an undercurrent of belief in 
two great doctrines, which yet I do not make the 
slightest attempt to prove. I have every where, it 
will be said, assumed the existence of a Creator and 
a continued life beyond the grave, though I give 
no reason for my faith in either ; though I obviously 
do not hold those points of the Christian creed on Ac 
ordinary Christian grounds ; and though I cannot fail 
to be conscious that these questions underlie, or inex- 
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trioably mingle with nearly every one of the subjects I 
have treated. I have approached, with some preten- 
sion to philosophical investigation, a few of the enigmas 
of human life, yet have deliberately evaded the two 
deepest and darkest of all, and precisely the two, more- 
over, whose determination can most satisfactorily solve 
the rest. I admit the charge, and my defence is 
simply this. 

The religious views in which we have been brought 
up inevitably colour to the last our tone of thought 
on all cognate matters, and largely affect the manner 
and direction of our approach to them, even when 
every dogma of our early creed has been, if not aban- 
doned, yet deprived of its dogmatic form as well as of 
its original logical or authoritative basis. Not only 
are doctrines often persistently retained, thougli the 
old foundations of them have been undermined or 
surrendered ; but beliefs, that have dwelt long in 
the mind, leave indelible traces of their residence 
years after they have been discarded and dislodged. 
It would be more correct to say that they linger 
with a sort of loving obstinacy in tlieir old abode, 
'«rlong after they have received formal notice to 
quit. Their chamber is never, to the end of time, 
quite swept and garnished. The mind is never alto- 
gether as if they had not been there. When a yes*' or 
“no” answer is demanded to a proposition for and against 
w^ich argument and evidence seem equally balanced, 
the decision is sure to be different in minds, one of 
which conics new to the question wdiile the other has 
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held a pre-conccived opinion, even though on grounds 
which he now reedgnises as erroneous or insufficient. 

It' was my lot to inherit from Puritan forefathers the 
strongest impressions as to the great doctrines of 
Religion at a time when the mind is most plastic and 
most tenacious of such impressions — 

Wax to receive, and marble to retain.” 

» 

And though I recognise as fully as any man of science 
the hollowness of most of the foundations on which 
those impressions were based, and the entire invalidity 
of the tenure on which I then held them, yet I by no 
means feel compelled to throw up the possession merely 
because the old title deeds were full of flaws. The 
existence of a wise and beneficent Creator and of a 
renewed life hereafter are still to mo beliefs — especially 
tbc first — very nearly reaching the solidity of absolute 
convictions. The one is almost a Certainty, the other 
a solemn Hope. And it does not seem to me un- 
pliilosophic to allow my contemplation of Life or iny 
speculations on the problems it presents to run in the 
grooves worn in the mind by its antecedent history, 
so long as no dogmatism is allowed, and no disprovaUe^*^ 
datum is suffered for a moment to intrude. 

The question — when stated with the perfect unre- 
serve which alone befits it — lies in small compass. 
Of SiCtvidl' knowledge we have simply nothing. Those 
wdio believe in a Creative Spirit and Ruler of the 
Universe are forced to admit that they can adduce no 
proofs or arguments cogent enough to compel convic- 
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tion from sincere minds constituted in another mould. 
There are facts, indications, corollaries, which seem to 
suggest the great inference almost irresistibly to bur 
minds. There are other facts, indications, corollaries, 
which to other minds seem as irresistibly to negative 
that inference. Data, admitted by both, appear of 
very different weight to each. The difficulties in the 
way of either conclusion are confessedly stupendous. 
The difficulty of conceiving the eternal pre-existence 
of a Personal Creator I perceive to be immense ; — the 
difficulty of conceiving the origin and evolution of the 
actual Universe independently of such Personal Creatoi 
I should characterise as insuiyerahle. The Positivist — 
the devotee of pure Science — ^would simj)ly reverse the 
adjectives. We can neither of us turn the minor into 
the major difficulty for the other without altering the 
constitution of his intelligence. He docs not say, 
There is no God,** ho merely says, I see no pheno- 
mena which irresistibly suggest one ; I see many 
which negative the suggestion ; and I have greater 
difficulty in conceiving all that the existence of such a 
Being would involve than in the contrary assumption.' 

* I do not say, “ I know there is a God ;** I onljj say I 
observe and infer much that forces that conviction in 
upon me ; but I recognise that these observations and 
inferences would not entitle me to demand the same 
conviction from him. In fine, neither doctrine can be 
2)roved or disproved — the votaries of neither are en- 
titled to insist upon imposing their conviction upon 
others, on the plea of its demonstrability. I am 
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entitled, however, to retain mine as, to m6, the believ- 
able one. Lawyers tell Us of a title that is unsaleable, 
blit indefeasible. Scientific men speak of “ Provisional 
Theories,” good working hypotheses,” and the like — 
the goodness depending upon their value in explaining 
and elucidating phenomena, not in their capability of 
being demonstrated. There is some analogy in the 
case we are considering. 

Again, visible and ascertainable phenomena give no 
countenance to the theory of a future or spiritual life. It 
is a matter of intuitive conviction, or of deduction from 
received or assumed doctrines, not of logical inference 
from established data.* I cannot demand assent to it, 


^ I have discussed this question fully in the last chapter of The 
Creed of Christendom. There is, however, one indication of im- 
mortality which was not there dwelt upon, but which ought not to 
be left out of consideration, though, of course, its value will be 
very differently estimated by different minds. I refer to that 
spontaneous^ irresistible, and perhaps nearly universal feeling we 
all experience on watching, Just after death, the body of some one 
we have intimately known ; the conviction, I mean (a sense, a 
consciousness, an impression which you have to fight against if you 
wish to disbelieve or shake it off)^ that the form lying there is some- 
how npt the Ego you have loved. It does not produce the effect 
of thairperson’s personality. You miss the Ego, though you have 
the frame. The visible Presence only makes more vivid the sense 
of actual Absence. Every feature, every substance, every pheno- 
menon is there — and is unchanged. You hav^ seen the eyes as 
firmly closed, the limbs as motionless, the breath almost as imper- 
ceptible, the face as fixed and expressionless, before, in sleep or in 
trance, — without the same peculiar sensation. The impression 
niadeds indefinable, and is not the result of any conscious process 
of thought : — that that body, quite unchanged to the eye, is not, 
and never was, your friend — the Ego you were conversant with ; 
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with any justice or on any plea of cogent argument, from 
a reasoner who is destitute of my intuitive conviction, 
or who deems my deductions erroneous, or demurs to 
the doctrines from which they flow. But, on the 
other hand, since I can specify undeniable indications 
which point in that direction, and difficulties which to 
all appearance that hypothesis only can elucidate, and 
since he can in no way demonstrate its untenability or 
its contrariety witli known truths, I am entitled to hold 
it as to me, though not to all, the most credible belief. 

These will seem to enthusiastic believers disappoint- 
ing and timid positions to take up on such momentous 
questions; but the most advanced positions are not 
always the most tenable, and the humblest are often 
the strongest The safe position for a candid reasoner, 
and the only true one, is not that which is most 
menacing to his antagonist, but one from which the 
holder cannot be dislodged. 


that his or her individuality was not the garment before you plus 
a galvanic current ; that, in fact, the Ego you knew once and seek 
etui teas not that — is not there. And if not thercy it must be elsewhere 
or nowhere ; — ^and ** nowhere” I believe modern science will not 
suffer us to predicate of either force or substance that once bos 
been. 
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I have a word or tWo further to say in reference to 
each of these main doctrines. 

Those who cling most lovingly to faith in a future 
life, and would avoid the shocks which close thouglit 
always causes to it, will do well to guard against 
every temptation to define or paiticularise its nature, 
mode, or conditions, to realise its details or processes, 
to form a distinct or plausible theory rc'gardiiig it, — 
especially a local, physical, or biological one. Let it 
rest in the vague, if you would have it rest unshaken. 
For, while it is more than probable that our imagina' 
tion is utterly incapable of picturing or conceiving, or 
even conjecturing or approaching, the actual truth 
about the unseen world, it is certain that our reason 
will find no difficulty at all in demolishing or dis- 
crediting every concrete and systematic conception we 
might form. The Great Idea — fascinating and main- 
tainable so long as it is suffered to remain nebulous 
and un-outlined — congeals and carnaliscs, the moment 
we endeavour to embody it, into something which is 
vulnerable at every point, and wliicli we are forced to 
admit is, on one ground or another, unsustainable. 

We all recognise instinctively that a sense of 
identity, a conscious continuity of the Ego, is an essen- 
tial element of the doctrine. A life beyond the grave, 
in other worlds and under other conditions of cor- 
poreal or spiritual existence, but devoid of this maiii 
feature, would not, it is evident, answer the purposes 
of the doctrine, nor fulfil those yearnings of the heart 
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and soul which con- 
vincing indication. Apart" fr?Jn^"1;Kfe,.eor^ of 

personal identity, a future life woulll be*’'«impiy a new 
creatfoti, — the beings who came into existence^ would 
be other beings, not ourselves awakened*and re- 
newed. The curious, but not unattractive, Pytha- 
gorean theory of transmigration, reaching, as it did, 
})oth to the future and the past, fixiled altogether in 
this essential. It is probable that the determination 
to hold fast by this essential — a determination often 
half-unconscious and instinctive — fostered, if it did 
not originate, the astonisliing doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, which has so strangely and thought- 
lessly (like many minor dogmas) found its way into 
the popular creed. The primitive parents or con- 
gealers of that creed, whoever they may have been — 
innocent of all science and oddly muddled in tlieii 
metaphysics, but resolute in their conviction that the 
same persons who died here should be, in very deed, 
tl)e same who should rise hereafter — systematised 
their anticipations into the notion that the grave 
slio\ild give up its actual inmates for their ordained 
transformation and their allotted fate. The current 
notion of the approaching end of the world no doubt 
helped to blind them to the vulnerability, and indeed 
the fatal self-contradictions, of the form in which they 
had embodied their faith. Of course, if -they liad 
taken time to think, or if tho Fathers of the Church 
Imd been more given to thinking in the rigid meaning 
of the word, they would have discovered that this 
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special forn^ 'renaore^ tliat faith'^ absu&S, indefensible, 
V and virtually impossiMcj: i^^They 3id not know, or they 
never considered, Chat the buried body soon dissolves 
into its ^eleiiieiits, which in the course pf generations 
and centuries pass into other combinations, form 
part of other living creatures, feed and constitute 
countless organisations one after another ; so that when 
the graves are •summoned “ to give up the dead that 
are in them,*’ and the sea “ the dead that are in it,” 
they will be called on to surrender what they no 
longer possess,, and what no supernal power can give 
back to them. It never occurred to those creed- 
makers, who thus took upon themselves to carnaliso 
an idea into a fact, that for every atom that once went 
to make up the body they committed to the earth, 
there would be scores of claimants before the Great 
Day of account, and that even Omnipotence could 
scarcely be expected to make the same component 
part be in two or ten places at once. The original 
human frames, therefore, covZd not he had when, as 
supposed, they would be wanted. 

Neither, apparently, did it occur to them that these 
bodily shells and frames would not he ivayiled. 
** Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.** 
The perishable carcase could have no part nor lot in 
the great scene then to be enacted. The perished 
carcase could not be needed (like the bone Luz ” so 
queerly invented for the purpose by the later J ews) to 
supply materials for “ the spiritual body,** and would 
not be forthcoming if it were. 
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Moreover, \#hat coitia suca mcongruotts afi 

nitrogen and phosphates, and sodium and othejr^m^fellio 
bases, be doing in immaterial spheres, and ^'before the 
judgJnient-seat of God? It was the SOULS ^of men 
that were to bo the actors in that mighty Drama. 
And, again, whore were those souls during the 
countless ages that elapse between their exit from the 
mortal husk “ and their appearance at' the final sum- 
mons ? Speculation has been busy with this problem 
for long generations ; has been always baffled ; has 
never had the sense to perceive, or the candour to 
admit, that the difficulty was entirely one of its own 
gratuitous creation. Still, in the orthodox creed, or 
rather in popular parlance (for real belief was 
nowhere '' in tho matter), the soul — which nobody 
knew how, even in fancy, to dispose of in the mean- 
while — was to be called up from somewhere to 
re-inhabit pro hac vice the body, which it was im- 
possible that it should find, and of which it could make 
no further use in a world that, in philosophical con- 
ception, is spiritual, and, according to Scripture, is 
prohibited to flesh and blood ! Endeavour to picture 
tlie jumble in the mind of that early Christian who 
framed the conception (and had influence enough to 
make after ages -repeat it with a submission absolutely 
servile) of a scene where decayed and dispersed gaseous 
elements and atoms, collected from ages and places and 
combinations, were put together onco more for one 
momentary function, and thereafter 

A more thoughtful age wdll marvel — as the thought- 
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ful of* this age matvel now — that the fancy of the 
primeval savAge, who buries his horse and dog, and 
spear and airows, in the same grave with the departed 
qliief, that they may be ready for him in the uriseen 
hunting-grounds whither he is gone, should have been 
so nearly reproduced in the creed of the most culti- 
vated nation in the most civilised age that human 
progress has yet’reached. 


Other illustrations might be given; one or two may 
bo just indicated hero. If, as Professor Grote siig- 
|gests, sympathy with all other beings in the next 
world will be indiscriminate and perfect, and undis- 
guisedness therefore inevitable and absolute, it is 
difficult to sec how separate entity, still more how 
distinct identity, is to be secured. 

“ Surely,*' as the Spectator argued, if sympathy 
with all is perfect, one of the most effective links of 
continuity, the limitation of sympathy, wiU disappear, 
and the mind understanding all and sympathizing 
with all equally, all the affections, as we call them, 
would cease, and all the relations of humanity be 
meaningless. The ancient and beautiful thought 
w'hich has cheered so many bereaved ones, that separ- 
ation is only for a time, would be without object; for 
though we should meet again, it would be in relations 
to which the former relations would have no similarity. 
The love between parent and child, for example, so 
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far as it is not the result of circumstances and 
])hysical similarity of constitution — all which circum- 
stances and similarity must ceaSe at death — is the 
product of superior sympathy, which sympathy would 
be merged, lost in the universal sympathy of which 
Professor Grote has spoken. It may be of course that 
the earthly affections are earthly, and end with earth ; 
but there is no proof of that, and n6 reason for a 
suggestion which, besides being a melancholy one, is 
an additional difficulty in the w'ay of continuity.” 

Then, again, if there be a hell to which any whom 
we love are doomed, heaven can only be the place of 
perfect happiness we picture it, on condition of a 
narrowing, a worsening, or at all events a change, in 
our affections and moral nature, so vast as to be fatal 
to genuine identity. 

Lastly, it would seem impossible to frame any 
scheme of a future life, at once equitable and rational, 
which should include all human beings and exclude 
all the rest of the animal creation. Those among us 
who are most really intimate with dogs, horses, 
elephants, and other elite of the fauna of the world, 
know that there are many animals far more richly 
endowed with those intellectual and moral qualities 
wdiich are worth preserving and which imply capacity 
of cultivation, than many men, — nigher, richer, and, 
above all, more unselfish and devoted, and therefore, 
we may almost say, more Christian natures. I have 
seen in the same day, brutes on the summit and men 
at the foot of the Great St. Bernard, wdth regard fn 
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whom no one would hesitate to assign to the quad- 
ruped the superiority in all that we desire should 
live. Yet, on the other hand, where draw the line, 
since admittedly the highest animals taper downwards, 
by wholly inappreciable gradations, to the lowest 
organisms of simply vegetable life ? 

Does the following suggestion by an anonymous 
writer offer aVay out of the difficulty ? — I appre- 
hend, that if man’s immortality be accepted as proven, 
a strong presumption may be thence derived in favour 
of the immortality of those creatures who attain that 
moral stage whereat man becomes an immortal being. 
What that stage may be we do not presume to guess, 
but we cannot suppose the tremendous alternative of 
extinction or immortality to be decided by arrival at 
any arbitrary or merely physical turning-point such 
as may occur at various epochs either before birth or 
at the moment of birth. We must believe it to be 
determined by entrance on some moral or mental 
stage such as may be represented by the terms Con- 
sciousness, Self-Consciousness, Intelligence, Power of 
Love, or the like; by the development, in short, of 
the mysterious Somewhat above the purely vegetative 
or animated life for which such life is the scaffolding. 
If, then (as we a|e wont to take for granted), a child 
of s6me six or eighteen months old be certainly an 
immortal being, it follows that the stage of develop- 
ment which involves immortality must bo an early one. 
And if such be the case, that stage is unquestionably 
attained by animals often, and by some men never. 
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I beg that it may be remarked that this argu- 
ment expressly restricts itself to the case of the hi^gher 
animals, and thus escapes the objection which has 
always been raised to the hypothesis of the immor- 
tality of the humbler creatures, namely, that if we 
proceed a step below the human race we have no 
right to stop short of the oyster. I merely contend 
that where any animal manifestly surp^ses an afVerage 
human infant in those steps of development which 
can be assumed to involve existence after death, then 
we are logically and religiously justified in expecting 
that the Creator of both child and brute will show no 
favouritism for the smooth white skin over the rough 
hairy coat/' 


Half the difficulties which lie in the way of believ- 
ing in a Personal God as the Ruler as well as Creator 
of the universe are of our own making. They are 
wholly gratuitous, and arise out of the inconsiderate 
and unwarranted use of a single word — Omnipotent 
Thoughtful minds in all ages have experienced the 
most painful perplexities in the attempt to reconcile 
certain of the moral and physical phenomena we see 
around us with the assumption of a Supreme Being at 
once All-wise, All-good and Almighty. The menUl 
history of mankind presents few sadder spectacles than 
is afforded by the acrobatic efforts, the convulsive con- 
tortions, the almost incredible feats of subtlety and 
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force, performed by piety and intelligence combined in 
this self-imposed field of conflict — this torture-chamber 
of the souL Thousands have there made shipwreck 
of their faith, — ^thousands of their truthfulness and 
candour, — ^thousands upon thousands of their peace 
of mind. When the actual facts of the moTal and 
the natural world came to be fully recognised and 
understood, it was felt to be inconceivable how or 
why Infinite Love should have created a scene of 
teeming life, of which the most salient feature is 
universal conflict and universal slaughter, — every 
organic being ceaselessly occupied in trampling down 
or devouring its neighbour, and dependent for its own 
existence upon doing this successfully. It was felt 
to be equally incomprehensible that Infinite Goodness 
and illimitable Power should have created a world so 
rife with evil, — into which evil entered so easily, and 
ruled with so predominant a sway. The origin and 
meaning of evil, its whence and its why, has always 
been the crux of the sincerest and profound est thinkers 
— ^the insoluble problem of humanity. It hasi scat- 
tered those who have tried to master it as widely as 
the fabled tower of Babel. Some it has driven into 
atheism, some into Manichc-ism, some into denials of 
the most obvious facts of life and nature ; some into be- 
trayals of the most fundamental principles of morality; 
Borne into elaborate schemes of damnation and redemp- 
tion, which to unperverted minds seem almost blas- 
phemous in their q^udacity. 

Thxxt problem i» insoluble. Nature never truly set 
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US such contradictious to reconcile. The conditions of 
the real problem have been incorrectly stated. What 
stateable reason, what quotable warrant, have we for 
assuming that the Creator was, or that the Supreme 
Being is, Omnipotent V* The w'ord originally implied 
no accurate logical conception of absolute or unlimited 
power ; but was used to express a relative rather than 
a positive idea. It was a natural and a fitting epithet 
to use towards, or of, a Being whose power, as compared 
with that of man, was simply immeasurable and in- 
calculable^ and might therefore in ordinary parlance be 
called Infinite.’* Those who first used it and those 
who adopted it never thought of defining the word ; 
and, never straining their imagination to dream of boun- 
daries or limitations, spoke easily of the boundless and 
illimitable ; while the incurable vulgar disposition of 
uncivilised minds to flatter the object of their worship 
came in aid of the expression, till by degrees the loose 
language of an age which defined (precise) nothing was 
invested with the rigid fonnalism of an age which sought 
to define everything, and the fine vague description of 
poetic piety became the hard and therefore false dogma 
of the Scholastic creed. That omnipotence, in the 
precise, absolute, metaphysical meaning of the word, 
should ever have been accepted as an indisputable and 
essential attribute of the Deity, is one of the most 
curious instances, among the many which may be 
traced, of the fatal facility with which in theological 
fields one age blindly, thoughtlessly, and uninquiriugly 
adopts the notions of its predecessor. 
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Yet do divines even now, when they give them- 
selves the trouble to question their own minds on the 
subject, really and in very truth attribute absolute 
omnipotence to the Supreme Being ? Do they believe 
that He can combine inherent contradictions ? That 
He can cause two and two to make five ? That He 
can enable a human creature to be in two places at the 
same instant of time? If he cannot do these things 
(and no one will assert that He can), then He worlcs 
and lives under limitations and conditions \ and we 
require no further concession than this to deprive the 
problem of the existence of evil of half its gloom and 
difficulty, and though not to solve it, at least to in- 
dicate that it is not inherently insoluble. We have 
only to conceive the Creator, immeasurably, incal- 
culably wise, beneficent and mighty — good and power- 
ful to a degree wliich, in reference to human beings, 
may fairly be called infinite ; but still conditioned,^'— 
hampered, it may be, by the attributes, qualities, imper- 
fections of the material on which he had to operate ; 
bound possibly by laws or properties inherent in the 
nature of that material ; — and we descend, so to speak, 
into a breathable intellectual atmosphere at once. We 
need not attempt to conjecture what those fettering 
laws or attributes may be ; we have only to suppose 
their existence — a supposition primd facie surely more 
probable than its opposite, — and it becomes possible 
at once to believe in and to worship God, without 
doing violence to our moral sense, or denying or dis- 
torting the sorrowful facts that surround our daily life. 




EEALTSABLE IDEALS. 




The contrast between the Ideal and the Actual of 
Humanity lies as a heavy weight upon all tender and 
reflective minds. Tliose who believe this contrast to 
be designed, incurable, and eternal, are driven by 
their dreary creed to despair, to sensual or semi-sensual 
egotism, to religion, or tliat form of religion which is 
very nearly irreligion. If the countless evils of life 
are irremediable, or capable only of slight and casual 
iflitigation ; if the swarming multitudes of our race are 
destined to remain almost as sinful, as ignorant, as 
degraded, and as wretched as at present ; if the im- 
provements that human effort can effect upon their 
natures and their lot are to be as trifling as most 
believe in comparison with the residue of misery and 
wrong that must remain, as well as with the Possildo 
that may be dreamed ; — ^then, what is left to us but a 
selfishness more or less disguised and modified accord- 
ing to our several characters ? The Stoic will train 
himself to bear what he can, and will leave the scene 
when ho can bear no longer. The cultured Epicurean 
will strive to harden himself against all warmer, keener; 
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And wider sympathies, and to get what joy and smootli- 
ness he can out of life without interfering too greatly 
with the welfare of those around him. The meaner 
and coarser Egotist will seek pleasure and shun pain, 
uncontrolled even by that consideration. The Philo- 
sopher will speculate, in ever-growing perplexity and 
darkness, on the insoluble problem of existence, and on 
the attributes and plans of the Deity who could have 
framed so strange a world, till all faith and love dies 
out of his baffled intellect ; while the Religious man 
— religious either by instinct or by creed — will go on 
as of old, will transfer his hopes and projects to an 
ideal scene elsewhere, where he can paint any picture 
his fancy pleases on the canvas, and seek in a future 
existence the realisation of those dreams of iiriiversal 
virtue and well-being which it seems forbidden to 
indulge on earth. 

. But this creed has always seemed to me as irra- 
tional as it is sad and paralysing, and at least as 
impious as it is unphilosophical. It could never have 
been received as orthodox, or even as probable or 
natural, if i Priests had not seen fit to congeal and 
stereotype into articles of faith the crude conceptions 
of some vigorous minds in early times, puzzling over 
the problem of life with only a few of its clearly ' 
ascertained facts and conditions before them. Practi- 
cally it is a creed w^hicli does not go very deep into our 
innermost convictions now. Virtually we give it the 
lie or we tacitly ignore it every hour of our lives. Most 
of us l>elicve a vast amelioration in the condition of 
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the world to^ be attainable, both in moral and material 
things. Many of us systematically strive for tliis 
amelioration. The efforts of Government, of Legisla- 
tion, of Philanthropy, of Science, are all in reality 
directed to this end. We have all some ideal — 
though it may be poor, near, and partial — towards 
which we are pressing, and which we hope more or 
less perfectly to •realise. Perhaps the actual difference 
between the prevalent speculative views on this subject 
is that some of us are so much more sanguine tlian 
others. Some hope only to make life tolerable ; others 
trust to make it at length as perfect as in its Creator’s 
original scheme they believe it was designed to be, or 
to become. Some believe only that a considerable 
number of human evils may be matorialiy mitigated ; 
others, more buoyant, have convinced themselves that, 
with time, patience, and intelligent exertion, every evil 
not inherent in or essential to a finite existence may be 
eliminated, and the yawning gulf between the Actual 
and the Ideal at last bridged over. 

This "faith is mine. I hold it with a conviction 
which I feel for scarcely any other conclusion of the 
reason. It appears to me the only one compatible with 
true piety — X mean with a rational conception of the 
attributes of the Creator ; for I can perceive no beauty 
and no religion in the notion that God placed us in 
this world only that we might be for ever working for 
and hankeri^g after another. It appeal’s to me, also 
— in spite of the clouds and darkness which are round 
about us — ^the only one which reflection and reason 
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will sanction. I am not prepared to give up this life 
as “ a bad job,** and to look for reward, compensation, 
virtue, and happiness solely to another. I distinctly 
refuse to believe in inevitable evils. I recognise in 
the rectification of existing wrong and the remedy of 
prevailing wretchedness “ the work which is given us 
to do.** For this we are to toil ; and not to toil in 
vain. After this we are to aspire, and not to have our 
aspirations for ever mocked by the impossibility of 
their final realisation — 

“ To seek, to find, to strive, and not to yield.** 

Disease, destitution,' endemic misery, certainly— sin 
and suffering of nearly every sort, probably and mainly 
— lie at our door, at the door of the aggregate of our 
race, at that of our ancestors or at our own ; and 1 
hold that what man has caused man may cure. Ac- 
cidents and death will still remain with the natural 
but unexaggerated consequences they entail. But 
how small a residuum should we have to trace to un- 
avoidable accidents, if we were only as wise and 
strong as we might ideally become, and how little of 
this residuum could fitly be called evil,*’ we can as 
yet only guess. Whether Death be indeed an “evil** 
we need not discuss, for Death is the very condition 
of our existence here ; yet, if it only took its proper 
position as one among the many occurrences of life, 
and, only came (as in the ideal state I contemplate it 
only would come) when it was due, in the fulness of 
time, we should be amazed to find how rarely it Avas 
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repined at or unwelcomed, either by the recipients or 
the spectators of the summons. 

The true way to realise to our own minds the cura- 
bility of all the ills which humanity, individually and 
collectively, groans under, is to take them one by 
one, or a few of them as samples, in a colloquial 
fashion, and ask ourselves if there bo any one which 
must or need have been, which in its inception might 
not have been avoided, which, in fact, is not distinctly 
and indisputably traceable to our contravention 
(through Ignorance or wilfulncss) of the laws of 
Nature which lie plain (or discoverable) before us ; 

physical laws on which health depends, the mmd 
lares on which happiness depends, and the social and 
economic laws on which plenty and comfort depend. 
A very superficial survey will bring us to the con- 
clusion, which the most profound investigation will 
only serve to deepen into settled conviction, that the 
world is so constituted that if we were consistently 
intelligent and morally right we should be socially 
and physically happy. We have, unquestionably, a 
terrible inheritance of ancestral errors to redeem, 
obstacles to remove, mischiefs to undo ; but the recu- 
perative powers of nature are astonishing and nearly 
inexhaustible, and we only require steadily to go 
right at once and henceforth, in order ere long to 
cancel the consequences of having gone wrong for such 
countless generations. 

The evils of our actual social condition may bo 
classed under three heads : — Pain and disease, desti- 
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tutiou, and vice or crime. We believe that all three 
may be, if not altogether eliminated, yet reduced to 
a minimum that would he easily dealt with and easily 
borne ; and those will be most inclined to agree with 
us who reflect first, how curiously the three causes 
of our sufferings mutually aid and aggravate each 
oilier; and secondly, with what strange, ingenidus, 
obstinate perversity we have long laboured — indi- 
vidually and collectively, by law and habit, by 
action and by abstinence — to foster and propagate 
them all. 

I. Consider for a moment how vast an amount of 
our personal misery, to say nothing of actual sin 
and of the wretchedness which our consequent ill- 
temper brings on others arises, from Dyspepsia. Per- 
haps this malady is answerable, directly or indirectly, 
for more unhappiness, and does more to lower the 
general tone and average of human enjoyment, than 
any other. We all of us know something of it, many 
of us know it well ; we can estimate in some measure 
how much the cheerfulness and brightness of our daily 
life is impaired by its pernicious prevalence, how it 
saps good spirits, how it sours good temper. Well ! 
how obvious are its causes ; in most instances how 
}X>ssible its cure 1 How many of us toil half our life 
to earn it, begin early In its cultivation, dig for it as 
for hid treasures % We generally lay the foundation 
in childhood, or in our first youth, by reckless ana 
ignorant self-indulgence ; — ^the fault of parents and 
teachem you will say, and what, they could have 
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cheeked in tipfie had they known and valued the laws 
of physiology; True, but we ourselves are, or have 
been, or will be, those very parents and teachers. 
Then, do we not ourselves commit much the same 
follies as our children ? When we eat, as wo habit- 
ually do, more than is good for us ; when we eat, as 
most of us do, what we know will disagree with us ; 
^vhen the pleasures of the palate tempt us to do more 
than satisfy our hunger or recruit our strength ; 
when we drink alcohol, not because we need it, but 
because wo like it ; when we take a second glass not 
because a second was required, but because the first 
was very good ; when smoking becomes a regular 
habit, instead of an occasional indulgence ; in all these 
cases we are sowing seeds for an inevitable harvest, 
we are diligently earning our wages and incurring a 
recorded obligation. If only all wages were as well 
earned, and all debts as certain to be paid I When 
we sit lazily in our arm-chair under circumstances 
which indicate that we ought to be in active exercise ; 
when we sit in close rooms and in a vitiated atmo- 
sphere, instead of breathing the clear air of heaven ; 
when we go on toiling and thinking long after our 
sensations warn us that we have expended the income 
and are drawing on the capital of our cerebral strength ; 
whenever, in a word, we neglect the plainest physio- 
logical laws (which it is difficult not to read whenever 
our attention is drawn to them), then we are laying 
the foundation of that functional disorder of the 
digestive organs which entails so certain and so sad a 
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penalty. I am sceptical about stomachic ailments 
which a man has done nothing to deserve. I scarcely 
believe in any which either he or his progenitors have 
not worked hard to generate. I believe, moreover, 
that those are few which, however induced originally, 
may not be cured or kept ia bounds, even after 
mature age is reached, by sedulous care, scientifically 
directed. We are most of us familiar with the case 
of Comaro, who, awakening at forty years of age 
to the consciousness of a shattered constitution, yet 
contrived, by sagacious observation and incessant 
vigilance, to recover the tone of an outraged and 
enfeebled stomach, and lived in laughing comfort to 
a green old age. 

Again : — few maladies are more distressing, nor wo 
fear more upon the increase, than diseases^ of the heart.* 

* “ The tendency of modern investigation into the influence of 
civilization on longevity seems to show a twofold series of agencies 
at work. On the one hand, sanitary improvements and the 
lessened mortality from epidemics undoubtedly tend to diminish 
the average death-rates ; W, on the other hand, there is practi- 
cally much less improvement in total death-rates tlian might be 
expected if these ameliorating causes were not counterbalanced by 
the increasing fatality of other classes of disease, such as diseases 
of the brain and heart. It is important to recognize the precise 
facts. The excess may, probably, to some extent, be regarded as 
an unavoidable result of the great mental sti^in and hurried excite- 
ment of these times, in which steam and electricity mark time for 
us, in an overcrowded community, where competition ia carried to 
the highest point, and where the struggle for existence, not to say 
for intellectual and other distinction, is carried on with sleepl^ 
and exhausting energy. But an evil recognized is sometimes half 
cured; and tlie intellectual classes, looking at figures such as 
those Dr Quain has displayed at his interesting Lumleian Lectures 
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Nearly all these, it is now understood whete no here- 
ditary predisposition is responsible, may bo traced, 
either to the high pressure and rapid pace of life 
generally and in almost all professions, or to violent 
and excessive muscular exertion in youth, such as 
physiological knowlege would, if consulted, at once 
condemn. Where such disorders are inherited, the 
tendency may usually be traced to similar neglect of 
natural laws by parents or ancestors. The same may 
be said of the three terrible and allied maladies which so 
extensively corrupt and undermine the health of the 
English nation, make so many lives miserable, and so 
many deaths premature ; viz. : — consumption, scrofula, 

at the College of Physicians on Diseases of the Walls of the Heart, 
may well consider the propriety of attending to the hygiene of 
their lives, aa well as of their houses ; and to remember that, to 
enjoy and benefit by even pure air, soil, and water, they must 
avoid disabling heart and brain by the incessant labours which too 
often make useful lives joyless, and embitter the harvesting of the 
crop which has been too diligently sown. These warning figures 
tell that, during the last twenty years, the total of deaths of males 
at all ages from heart-disease has increased in number from 
6,746 in 1851 to 12,428 in 1870. The percentage of deaths from 
heart-disease for 1,000 of population living was *755 between the 
years 3851 and 1866; it has risen to 1-086 from 186G to 1870. 
This increase, it must be observed too, has taken place wholly in 
connexion with the working years of active social life. There is 
no change in the percentage of deaths from this cause in males 
under 25 years of age. Between 20 and 45 years of age it has 
risen from 'SSS to *709, and that almost exclusively in males, for 
there is almost no increase in the percentage of females dying 
from heart-disease during the 26 years of life from 21 to 46. 
These figures convey their own lesson, and warn us to take a little 
more care not to kill ourselves for the sake of living .” — British 
Medical JournaL 
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and gout/ The predisposition to these is often, usually 
perhaps, an inheritance from progenitors . who have 
ignored or sot at naught the most obvious conditions 
of hygifene, even more recklessly than we do ; but no 
one who knows how latent tendencies are brought out, 
and the seeds of disease fostered and matured by bad 
air, unwholesome dwellings, and personal excess, will 
doubt, that this mail has sinned as well as his 
parents for this thing to have come . upon him. The 
inherited constitution is no doubt a faulty one, but 
probably the most experienced physicians will estimate 
most highly how much may be done to correct and 
counteract the fault by careful avoidance of all unsani- 
tary conditions, by fresh air, suitable nourishment, and 
habitual temperance. Three generations of wholesome 
life might suffice to eliminate the ancestral poison, for 
the vis medicatrix naturce has wonderful efficacy when 
allowed free play; and perhaps the time may come when 
the worst cases shall deem it a plain duty to curse no 
future generations with the damnosa hereditas which 
has caused such bitter wretchedness to themselves. 

It is only now that w^ are beginning to realise how 
vast a proportion both of our illnesses and deaths are 
duo to purely and easily preventible causes, and the 
knowledge has not yet fairly; stirred us into action. It 
is calculated — and the estimate is probably below the 
truth — ^that in this country, lOO,O0O deaths annually 
can be traced to zymotic diseases and epidemics, gener- 
ated or propagated distinctly by foul air, defective 
water, and pernicious food — to filth, noxious gases, and 
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the like— all of which originators and agencies might be 
extinguished or neutralised by prompt and energetic 
obedience to well known sanitary laws. It is needless 
to go into any details on so threadbare a topic. It is 
certain, and will not be denied, that, for example, to 
take the metropolis alone, if unwholesome overcrowd- 
ing were prevented by an adequate supply of dwellings 
for the poor ; and if all those dwellings were well 
drained and ventilated, and furnished with an ample 
supply of good water, not only might pestilences and 
epidemics be almost certainly exterminated, but a 
number of other evils, now acting and, re-acting on 
each other, would be eliminated or enormously miti- 
gated. First of all, the craving for strong drink, sO 
constantly created and stimulated almost into a passiori 
by breathing fetid air, would be removed, and thus 
the intemperance arising from that cause would be 
cured, and the destitution, brutality, crime, and sick- 
ness thence arising would be subtracted from the sum 
of human suffering. Next, that further amount of 
drinking which is incidental to the habit among work- 
ing men of frequenting public-houses because their own 
houses offer them no comfortable, warm, cheerful room 
to sit in, would be minimised ; — ^and few know for how 
much drunkenness this cause is indirectly, and in its 
origin, answerable. Then, again, with the universal 
establishment of wholesome and decent dwellings for 
the poor, we should escape, not only the, 20,000 or 
SO, 000 premature deaths caused by, the want of such, 
And the sapped health and strength of thousands more, 
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but the destitution, misery, and insufficient nourish- 
nient of countless families where preventible maladies 
have swept away the breadwinner, and, in consequence 
and in addition, at least one-half the pauperism which 
is eating like a gangrene into the moral and material 
well-being of the country. For — and this is the 
encouraging feature of this matter — amendment and 
reform in one point brings amendment and progress in 
all others. You cannot improve dwellings without, 
pro taniOy lessening intemperance and vice ; you 
cannot diminish drunkenness without diminishing 
pauperism and brutality, disease and death ; you can- 
not give peof)le comfortable houses, without sobriety, 
health, education, virtually if not actually increased 
wages, and raised moral feeling, inevitably and by a 
thousand indirect channels, advancing also, ,and aiding 
the good work in modes as yet undreamed of. Every 
valuable influence put in operation is a potent ally of 
every other. If a man's or a nation's face is once set 
in the right direction and progress once commenced, 
unseen influences close in on all sides, half insensibly, 
to aid the onward march. 

Look for a moment very briefly, at the perverse 
course we have hitherto pursued ; how we have 
fostered all out social maladies as it were with a sort 
of co-operative zeal ; how we have taken every sore 
which plagues and corrodes our body politic, and not 
merely ** let it alone this year and that year also,'' 
but '* dug about and dunged it," as if we were 
determined it should bear ample fruit ; — ^and not 
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from viciousness, but sometimes from ignorance, some- 
times from good feeling gone astray, sometimes from 
selfishness and careless neglect, usually from sheer 
stupidity. For generations we have seen that most 
ominous of all symptoms, that most dangerous if most 
natural of all tendencies in a productive and advancing 
country, the concentration of the population into 
great towns, without — we do not say any attempt to 
control or counteract it, but — any efibrt, or any ade- 
quate effort, to provide for it, or forestal its conse- 
quences. We have scarcely dreamed of the necessity 
for expanding our social garments as our social body 
has grown beneath them. The same municipal govern- 
ment — or rather the same municipal makeshifts and 
neglect — which sufficed for the village or the country 
town, we have fancied would answer for the vast 
manufacturing hive. The same drainage system, the 
same sort of water supply, the same hap-bazard mode 
of multiplying buildings which did for a town of 5,000 
inliabitants have been applied to the same town grown 
to 50,000. Look at London, which needed more 
care, skill, science, administrative wisdom than any 
other city, and as the seat of wealth, rank, anti the 
central government, might have be^n expected to re- 
ceive more, and consider its contrivances for obtaining 
gas, vvater, drainage ; look at its rookeries and its 
alleys ; its squalid dens ; its mingled luxury and 
destitution ; its w> government ; its provision for fire, 
and against fire. 

' Look at pauperism, how we have fed and fostered 
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it ; — how we shrank from and spoiled and neutralised, 
the ono really scientific piece of legislation which 
England can boast of, the New Poor Law as first pro- 
2)oned ; — how we have kept up and added to those old 
medisevally-conceived charities which might have been 
innoxious under altogether different conditions, but 
which now make mendicancy almost^ the most profit- 
able trade a miscellaneous town population can pursue. 
Consider how, when a thorough knowledge and a close 
and searching investigation into every case of alleged 
want, offer the only possible means of controlling 
pauperism and unmasking imposture, we, in our miser- 
able vestry spirit of wasteful parsimony, make all such 
investigation a mockery and an impossibility by assign- 
ing hundreds of families to one relieving officer and an 
imbecile Board, Consider how public sympathy has 
been perpetually enlisted on the wrong side by the 
mingled stupidity and brutality of Boards of Guardians, 
unjust alike to the ratepayer and the poor, who at the 
same moment shocked all decent feeling by the cruelty 
and stinginess of their treatment of the sick and aged^ 
and outraged all common sense by the laxity and 
feebleness of their ' dealing with the able-bodied in- 
corrigible pauper, ^the systematic vagrant, and the 
drunken casual. Lastly, read and think how the ^sin 
and folly of the charitable and religious have com- 
bined to convert the East End of London into about 
the most unmanageable heap of squalor,; destitution, 
drunkenness, imposture, and artificial wretchedness 
on earth; — and then some faint idea may be formed 
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of how tMs monster evil of our country might bo 
got under by sound treatment, from watching how it 
nas been made to flourish under all this lavish and 
perverse manuring. 

Again : — We have fostered our criminal population 
just as we have fostered our pauper population, till 
this also has become a flourishing established class, to be 
numbered, not b/ tens but by hundreds of thousands. 
For generations we have laboured with our usual in- 
jurious and ever-varying perversity. There is scarcely 
a single contradictory mistake that we have nob com- 
mitted. It was long before scientific inquiry and re- 
flection let in any light upon the subject ; and when 
light dawned at last, folly and sentimentality refused 
to follow the guidance of science. For generations our 
punishments were so savage that juries would not 
convict. Our constabulary were so scanty and ineffi- 
cient that crime had practically scarcely any public 
foe; and when, less than fifty years .ago, something 
like an adequate police began to be set on foot, there 
was an instant clamour that the liberties of the subject 
were in danger. Due restraint on known and habitual 
criminals is still impeded in the name of the same 
much abused phrase ; and burglars and felons are 
allowed to walk abroad after repeated convictions 
because the freedom of Englishmen is too sacred to 
be touched. The most mawkish sentimentality is 
suffered to prevent the infliction of the only punish- 
ments which are really dreaded by the hardened and 
the ruffianly, as well as those which alone could rescue 

' 2 .^. » 
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ai^d restore the incipient criminah. We ^11 hot hang 
the murderer, and have only lately and gingerly 
begun ,to flog the garotter.and the mutilator; nor 
will we give adequately long terms of imprisonmeht 
to the less atrocious and confirmed class of male- 
factors. We persist, in spite of all warning and of all 
experience, in turning loose our villains on the world, 
time after time, as soon as a modertfte term of deteh* 
tion has finished their education and defined their 
future' course. All who h^ve really studied the 
questipn reel satisfied that professional crime — and 
the class that habitually live by violation of the law 
— might be well-nigh exterminated by the perpetual 
seclusion of the incorrigible, and by the infliction of 
the special penalties which are truly deterrent. Yet 
still we go on from day to day, malting the criminals 
as comfortable as' we can, pitying them and petting 
then! when an opjportunity occurs, raising an outcry 
against any. penalties which' are painful j and thinking 
wo have done enough, and jarguing as if ' we had done 
all we have a right to, do, if we tie the hands of the 
moat practised robber and rufiian for a time. All 
M notion in reference to this subject 
seemed to have gone out of us,; and to be. replaced by 
sentiment ^ once shallow and morbid. , W;o h^ve.bee^ 
feeling ^towards the criminal neither as .Christians, nor 
as statesmen, Uor as philosophers, nor even as m^U-df 
the world. We neither etbhor him, nor cure hiin, ndr 
^sarm him. We do not. imt either on the reformatory^ 
or the retributive, or the, purdy , defensive^ ^ 
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but on a feeble muddle of all three.. So he lives, and 
thrives, and multiplies ; nourished in the bosom of the 
silly society on which he preys. 

Consider, again, what might fairly be expected to 
be the present state of the civilized world if the whole 
influence of the Church had been persistently and 
aigaciously directed towai'ds the improvement of the 
moral and material condition of humanity on this 
eai'th, instead of towards the promulgation of an 
astounding scheme for securing it against eternal tor- 
ments in a future existence ; if, in a word .[universal, 
not selfish] well-being here, instead of what is called 
salvation hereafter, had been the aim and study of Jhe 
great organisation called the Church, and of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers, both orthodox and un- 
orthotlox, who for centuries have ostensibly lived and 
worked for no other end. It would be rash to say 
that, on a balance of considerations, the Church and 
the Clergy of all denomiiiatioiis have in the course of 
ages done more harm than good to the Christian 
World ; but probably it would be rasher still to assert 
the contrary. . Certain it is, that in many most mate- 
rial points they have worked counter to the progress of 
mankind in material and social welfare, and in those 
dei^^:tments of moral improvement which spring 
therefrom.' ’ They have inculcated almsgiving on the 
rioh> and (by iipplication, at least in the matter of 
early marriag^es) improvidence on the poor, and have 
thus been the abettors of incaloulable mischief. And 
been able to quote texts in defence of both 
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misteachingg. To the rich they have ^aid, ** Give to 
him that askelh of thee to the poor, “ Take no 
thought for the. morrow, for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself.”* In former days 
they whetted the angry passions of men by conse- 
crating them and enlisting them in the service of the 
Church and are answerable for countless cruelties and 
crimes, perhaps for the very worst that have disgraced 
history. Something of this tendency, perhaps, still 
remains, and neither charity nor education can do the 
good they might, because theology stands in the way.f 
The entire theory of the Church is antagonistic to any 
concentrated or consistent scheme for raising the 
earthly condition of the suffering masses ; and if 
practice in this respect has been sounder than theory, 
the manifest inconsistency of the two has introduced 
the further evil of a fearful and fundamental insin- 

♦ Another habit of the same category is that of marrying 
early and in trust. Religion has looked favourably on this habit. 

* God himself bade men fruitful and multiply.’ Let young 
people who fall in love marry, or they may do worse. God will 
provide food for the mouths he sends into the world.' Our Lord; 
it is urged, exhorted his disciples to a simple dependence on the 
heavenly Father who feeds the sparrows, and condemned anxious 
care about the morrow. To discourage early marriages on prur 
dential grounds has been stigmatised by religious persons as a hard, 
godless, immoral policy.”— ^Rev. Llewellyn Davies. Cont, Jiev, 
Jan. 1871. 

t This is the result of much thought and , practical experi- 
ence in a singularly careful, intelligent and pious man. In 
charity as in Education^ the supreme evil is reliyionr^not true 
religion, not that love which is the fulfilling of. the hiw — ^but that 
vile, devil-coined counterfeit which the sprcalled religious world 
has stamped with its hall-mark, and agrees to receive ^ legal tender 
in i^laoe of the true metal. a/ Edward Denison. i>. 229. 
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cerity. All this has been so well put by other writers 
that I shall prefer their words to my own. 

'^With regard to the influence of Christianity it 
would seem that there is much exaggeration in the 
views entertained upon that subject, and even a mis- 
conception of its true stand-point The recent argu- 
ments upon this subject would, in fact, have been 
scarcely intelligible to the early fathers and apologists, 
and if they had understood they would have rejected 
them. Their conception of Christianity was that it 
was a preparation for a coming age, and also for 
another world, not an. instrument for the improvement 
of the present ; and this still continues to be the 
prevalent opinion among those who consider them- 
selves to be especial Christians, members of the body 
and heirs of the Kingdom of Christ. To be wise, or 
learned, or rich, or peaceful, or happy, was for the 
individual believer rather a snare and a peril than an 
advantage. The kingdom of Christ was not of this 
world, and its results were not to be looked for here, 
unless in so far as they were realised by faith. The 
friendship of this world was enmity with God. If the 
Christian found himself in harmony with circum- 
stances ; if a unifoim course of steady and well-directed 
industry, and an unselfish regard for the rights 
and feelings of othem, had produced their natural 
consequences of material well-being and social respect, 
this proof of conformity to the world would at least 
raise a presumption that he had, in some degree, 
deserved the enmity of Qod; at the lowest these 

3§G5 
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temporal blessings might indhc^e bw to rest satisfied 
with his present lot, might dim the eye of faith, and* 
weaken the aspirations or even change the object of 
hope. These moral virtues, toOi weire insignificant ; 
they might be splendid sins. Without faith it was 
impossible to please God, and with faith all other 
excellences were, at least, implicitly connected ; and 
considering the utter insignificance, on the Christian 
scheme, of the present life as compared with the 
eternity that was to follow, no inconvenience or priva- 
tion or suffering was worthy to be regarded for a 
moment, if its existence removed an obstacle to the 
fuller growth of the inward and spiritual life. 

To improve the moral or physical aspect of society 
was, therefore, no part of the Christian scheme. That 
it should," in fact, have done so was no subject of con- 
gratulation, but r«Lther to be feared and possibly to be 
regtetted ; i^t any rate it wa^s an absolutely insignificant 
result If one soiil '^as lost, in consequence, what would 
the earthly happiu^s and virtue of millions weigh if 
balanced against t^t eternal misery ; and if not, what 
did it matter at the be^ ? iio' mo^^ single 

smile of an infant in its tqradle, pro^red by some 
momentaiy pleasure^ as compared with the happiness , 
or misery of its whole futnte life. Thera may be a 
question whether this was the teaching of Jesus, but 
there can be no qii^^n that , this i$ the' Spirit pf 
orthodox Christiainty/'^^^^ 

* The Jem itf p. 1$^ H« Q. Oiiief 

of SbUtb Austa^k ‘ 
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Another writer observes : — 

In our perplexity we naturally direct our atten- 
tion first to the Church, which we have been taught 
to look up to as our guide and instructor in all oui 
most important concerns. What has been its action 
on the progress of the world and the happiness of man- 
kind ? Startling as the avowal must appear, we can 
hardly help arriving at the conclusion that the Church 
has been rather a hindrance than a helper in the great 
business of humanity; and that she is in a great 
degree responsible for the fact that so small progress 
has been made. 

• ••«•* 

“ Unhappily, the theory on which the Church pro* 
ceeds is calculated rather to impede than to promote 
man’s happiness and well-being in this world. It 
assumes that this world is a fallen wrld, and man's 
position in it merely a state of preparation for another 
and better state of existence ; that man’s happiness 
here is a matter comparatively of little moment, and 
that his main business on earth is to qualify himself for 

happiness in that future state. 

To employ the faculties that God has given us in 
endeavouring to discover His laws as displayed in His 
works, and to do His will by devoting all our energies 
bo improve the condition of mankind and to alleviate 
the misery so prevalent in the world, and which 
mainly arises from ignoralace or neglept of those laws; 
to endeavour by honest labour to raise ourselves in the 
of society^ — ^this, it is said, although it may be 
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conducive to man^s happiness and T^ell-being herei, is 
not the way to prepare for a future life. We are to 
renounce this world--<^to lay up no treasures here. 
Riches are the root of evil ; the elements of progress 
and civilisation are matters of secondary moment. Our 
task here is to endeavour, by patience, humility, repen- 
tance, faith in the Redeemer, and through the efficacy 
of the Sacraments of the Church, to secure eternal 
happiness in Heaven. This is the assumption of the 
Church. If it be correct, the more zealous the clerg}^ 
are, and the more faithful in the discharge of their 
duties, the more will they endeavour to withdraw 
attention from what concerns the temporal interests of 
those committed to their charge, in order to fix it the 
more steadily on that which alone, if the ChurcVs 
theory be true, is of real worth — the securing of their 
happiness in a future life. 

'' It may perhaps be said that though this is the 
theory of the Church, yet, in practice, it does not dis- 
courage a reasonable attention to the affairs of this 
world, and it is true that there is a great deal of in- 
consistency between the theory and the practice of the 
Church. The clergy do not themselves practise, nor 
do they expect their hearers to practise, all that the 
theory of the Church requires them to profess. Thero 
is a great deal of conventional insincerity ; but this 
very insincerity is one of tbo serious evils arising out 
of the artificial system witWwhich the Church is en- 
cumbered. It goes far to explain the disci'edit into 
which the Church has faUen, lyith the working classep 
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especially, atid the powerlessness of the clergy to make 
any impression by their teaching.” * 

Once more : — 

As regards human life in general, it may be said 
that the industrial theory of it has been treated for the 
most part as a rival, if not as an enemy, by theological 
interests. The old traditional teaching of the Church 
represented it as Ihe business of the Christian to pre- 
pare himself for the life to come. The things of this 
life were snares which he ought, as far as possible, to 
shiin. The love of money was the root of all evil ; it 
was extremely difficult for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. The man who accumulated wealth 
was a fopl not to remember that at any moment his soul 
might be required of Mediaeval theology, in an 

uncompromising spirit, asserted the superior credit and 
reasonableness of a simple ascetic life. It was better 
that a man should renounce wealth, marriage, comfort, 
should withdraw himself from the occupations and 
interests of secular society, and devote himself wholly 
to the pursuit of salvation. Protestantism recoiled 
from such a condemnation of the present world, and its 
trumpet hag given an uncertain sound on this question. 
But its attitude towards industrialism and secular civi- 
lization has been generally that of toleration and com- 
promise. Its theology has recommended detachment 
from the world in the interest of the soul and its salva- 
tion Life is still pictured as a pilgrizhage through a 

^ Problem of the World and the Church: by a Septuagen- 

ariau. n.7. 
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trying lirilderness to Paradise. But for various reasons 
of necessity and expediency Christians may accommo- 
date tjiemselves innocently and judiciously to the; 
exigepcics of this world. Making money is a thing of 
the earth, earthy ; but money is a powerful instru- 
ment, and true Christians will not forego the. oppor- 
tunities it gives for promoting the cause of religion.” * 

It will be admitted at once, that in all the matters 
above referred to we shall see our blunders, and sooner 
or later rectify them, and that a vast improvement in 
the general aspect of social life will be tbe result. But 
it may be objected— and tbe objection indisputably 
expressies the general sentiment — after all> even when 
we have come to discern what is wise and right, and to 
uuderstand;thor6ughly the Unswerving laws which deter- 
mine political and individual well-being, and estimate 
adequately the consequences of their neglect or violation, 
the old, eternaiy insuperabli^ diflSiculty will remain to 
confront and dishearten, Our passions will be still 
in the asce^ant> epe^l^ing in than either 

interest or dutyf aud iBv^ing both personal and col- 
lective action that cpu^e which alone could realise 
our visions Of attainable good. The ineradicable sel- 
fishnei^s of the ambition of indi^diials, of natio^^ 
of rulei^ ; ; j^e passion (perhaps the most* dis;^ 

turbing aOd.UwOly of aU). will continue to lay waste your 

It may . 

♦ Rev. Llewellya 
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BideratioDS which point to a more hopeful issue : — the 
inevitably vast change which cannot fail to ensue when 
all the countless influences with hitherto have been 
working perversely in a wrong direction shall turn 
their combined forces the other way j the reciprocally 
re-acting and cumulative operation of each step in 
the right course : — ^^and the illimitable generations, and 
ages which yet lie before humanity ere the goal be 
reached. Our present condition no doubt is discourag- 
ing enough ; we have been sailing for centuries on a 
wrong tack ; but we are beginning, though only just 
beginning, to put about the ship. What may we not 
rationally hope for, when the condition of the masses 
shall receive that concentrated and urgent attention 
which has hitherto, been directed, permanently if not 
exclusively, to furthering the interests of more favoured 
ranks? What, when charity, which for centuries has 
been doing mischief, i^hall begin to dp good? What, 
when the countless pulpits that, so f^r b>ck.as history 
can leach, have been preaching C^thol^cirii^ Anglican^ 
ism, Presbyterianism, Calvimslh, shall 

set to work to preach (^ristianity at last? Do we< 
ever even approach to a due estimate of the degree in 
vrhich every stronghold 0f vice or "folly overthrown 
exposes, weakehi^ and underihines every other;— of 
the extent which every improvement sooW, moral, 
bt material, makes e very other Easier — ^pf the count- 
lie^iv^ys in’ which phyricM^^ intel- 

piro^ess ? 

Whalt a gitwiuai ^ tranrformntipn^^ 
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most reaching to transfiguration-will not steal over 
the aspect of civilised communities when, by a few 
generations, during which Hygienic science and sense 
shall have been in the ascendant, the restored health 
of mankind shall have corrected the morbid exagger 
tion of our appetites ; — when the more questionable 
instincts and passions, less and less exercised and 
stimulated for centuries, shall have* faded into com- 
parative quiescence; — when the disordered constitu- 
tions, whether diseased, criminal, or defective, which 
now spread and propagate so much moral mischief, 
shall have been eliminated; — ^when sounder systems 
of education shall have prevented the too early awaken- 
ing of natural desires ; — when more rational because 
higher and soberer notions of what is needful and 
desirable in social life, a lower standard of expenditure, 
wiser simplicity in living, shall have rendered the legiti- 
mate gratification of those desires more easy ; — when 
little in comparison shall be needed for a happy home, 
and that little shall have become generally attainable 
by frugality^ sobriety, and toil It surely is not too 

* Reflect lor a moment on these two examples, applicable to 
different classes. The ^secondary) causes and encouragements of 
intemperance are bad air and unwholesome diet, sometimes a bad 
constitution, which create a craving fpr drink; had company, which 
tempts to it ; undue. facilities,, which opndaoe to it; adulteration of 
liquors, which exasperates their pernicious influences; squalid 
homes, which drive ihen forth for cheerfulness; and the want of 
other comfortable places of resort, which leaves them no refine 
but the publican*8 parlour. What, again, are the consequences of 
intemp^ance? Poverty, squalid homes, brutality, crime, and the 
transmission of vitiated constitutions. Who can Say that all theie ^ 
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Utopian to fancy that our children or our grand- 
children at least may . see a civil state in which wise 
and effective legislation, backed ‘ by adequate admini- 
stration, shall have made all violation of law — all 
habitual crime — obviously, inevitably, and instantly a 
losing game, and therefore an extinct profession ; when 
property shall be respected and not coveted, because 
possessed or attainable by all ; when the distribution 
of wealth shall receive both from the Statesman and 
the Economist, that sedulous attention which is now 
concentrated exclusively on its acquisition ; and when, 

are not preventible? Sound administration might prevent the 
bad air of unventilated dwellings, the undue multiplication and 
constant ficcessibility of gin and beer shops, and the poisoning of 
wholesome drink. Sound charity might establish, or promote the 
establishment of workmen’s clubs, as rival scenes of cheerfulness 
and comfort. These, in time, would enormously reduce destitution, 
and render homo more home-like | and brutality, crime, and 
vitiated constitutions would naturally diminish pan pas$u^ till 
the rcsidiuun would become so small in amount that it could be 
easily dealt with. For let us never forget that it is the magnitude 
and extent of our social evils that render them so hopeless and 
unmanageable. 

Then, again, look at that sad blot upon our civilisation which 
we have got to call the Social Evil, par excdlence. What are iis 
secondary causes? The early awakening of desire by our vicious 
and careless system of education ; our vast population of idle men, 
whex^ passious are never sobered by the sanitary blessing of severe 
toil, and to hundreds of thousands of whom (soldiers and sailors) 
celibacy is' a necessary condition; bur want of adequate training 
and diffused information and legislative and ailministrativo facilities, 
which prevent those for whom there is no adequate opening to 
employment and success here from seeking it abroad ; bur self-in- 
dulgence and intemperate habits, which Waste the, earnings that, 
Well husbanded, might have-provided means for am early marriage 
and a happy hoiiie the wretched notions of luxury which prevail 
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though relative poverty may still remain, actual and 
unmerited destitution shall everywhere be as com- 
pletely eliminated as it has been already in one o)r 
two fortunate and limited communities. Few pro-? 
bably have at all realised' how near the possibility aib 
least of this consummation may be. An intellectual 
and moral change — ^both within moderate and attain- 
able limits— add the adequate and feaiiible education 

of all classes, would bring it about in a single genera- 

.. ,,,, ■! . 

through 80 many strata of , society, and frighten away men and 
women alike from a blended, life that would* entail frugality and 
self-denial ; the number Of women whom our blunders and false 
notions ma.k6 mdtmdant, and the yet greater number whom they 
make destitute and dependent ; and, finally, our utterly unsound 
moral perceptions on this matter. Thp working of the social evil 
is simply and obviously to ag^vate all these tilings. But is it 
quite hopeiews, to iameud ou? education ? Is not the probable ten- 
dency of events .,to; diminish' the number of mere /rupes con^mcre 
uaiti by a fitirSr distribution of. wealth | and may we not hope that 
we are looking, if not actually marching, towards a sounder public 
opinion that render idleness and dissipatibn discreditable ? Is 
it utterly to the day when the cessation of 

wars wilfdjsbatnd dr.^nyert them into a mere police force, 

to the ddifiijestie life; will be no impossibility? 

Are we fioVhhea^y here apd to perceive that large 

means are i^t abaok^y^ to a comfortable and even re- 
fined and frugality of living 

become or even moderately general, nt 

that rnombbtii) early marriages 

will bo feasible w|i^oui iihprudeuce. Wheu is achieved, 
voluntary ceiibaoy beiponie; d&i^itable, redundant women 
will be absorbed, and now at the 

mercy of the tempter wilj becombulew^^ as the oitner 

social improvement ^ anticipate begin to operate, and^ihe ; 
premature deaths of tit bi^-Wiimei»'^ 
eities and vaulting intaaperahbe^ 
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don* If our working men were as hardy, enduring, 
ahd ainhitious as the better specimens of the Scotch 
peasantry, and valued instruction as much, and if they 
Were as frugal, managing, and saving as the French 
peasantry, the work would be very near completion 
If any doubt this, let them carefully ponder the lessons 
taught experimentally in such narratives as the 
Memoirs of WiWwm and Robert Chambers, and 
Somerville’s Autobiography of a Working Man, and 
the facts set forth in The Proletariat 6n a False 
Scent {Quarterly Review, Jan. 1872), and they will 
doubt no longer. 

It may sound romantic^ at the end of a decade 
which has witnessed perhaps the two inost fierce and 
sanguinary wars in the world’s 'historyi to hope that 
this wretched and clamsj mode of settling national 
qtiairels will ere long be obsolete ; but no one can 
doubt that the commencement of wiser estimates of 
national interests and needs, the growing devastation 
and slaughter of modern wars>/ the Inpreased range and 
power of implements of destruciioil whfch; as they are 
employable by all comha^nis, wiU grow ii^ 
to he employed by anyy SXkA the in^re^iip^ horror with 
which aiimltivated age canned avcud rega^^ such- 
scenes, are all clear, if feeble and inchoate, indications 
of a tendency tpWaids this bless^ ; wnsummatiom 

Europe and England of to-^y/'rand America as 
is top lti u^^^^ defer many ; to 

severely but faith that; the fabo: ^ civiliseil 
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world is set towards a better day. Kou9 avons les 
defauts de noa qualitea. Our growing tenderness to 
suffering is accompanied with a corresponding gentle- 
ness towards wrong.^ Our morality ^ows laxer afi 

* The following extracts are from one of the most remarkable 
and suggestive articles I remember to have read, as well as the 
most b^utiful in its turn of thought and power of expression : — 

“ There is the profoundest danger of the collapse of that highest 
personal life the glory of which has been shown us, before the 
confusion of the half lights and half shadows of the new era^ 
Complexity of every kind is the great condition of the new life, — 
shades of thought too complex to yield up definite opinions, — 
shades of moral obligation too complex to yield up definite axioms 
of duty, — shades of insight too various to yield up definite sen- 
tences of approval or condemnation for the actions of others. On 
all subjects not strictly scientific, on all those mental and .moral 
questions which determine conduct and action, the growing sense 
of complexity and difficulty is rapidly producing a relaxing effect 
upon the force of individual character. In some sense men are 
blinded by exc.^ of light. The simple old moral law, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill/ ‘Thou shalt not steal/ ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery,* ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods,* is apt to 
lose half its meaning before multitudes of distinctions which 
graiiually sliade off forbidden acts into the most praiseworthy and 
delicate sentiments, and leave you wondering where the spirit of 
the law ends and the letter begins.** 

“ There is, at all events, an immease growth of this spirit, not 
amongst those who have most haitiship and suffering, but who 
have least, — amongst ithose who have chiefly reaped tlie advan- 
tages of the new sciences and arts in easy life, ' pleasant tasti^, 
languid hopes,, and feeble faiths. The few is^ that if civilization 
succeeds, — ^and We trust i,t. will succeed, — in raising the liiaas of 
men to the same level of comparatively satislieil material and 
intellectual wants, there will be the same disposition to subside 
into the limited life of small attainable enjoyments, and to lot 
alone tlie struggles for perfect freedom ami perfect life in God. 
If it were true tliat with the beating biick of great physical wants, 
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our hearts grow softer. We are nearly as charitable 
to the sinner as to the sufferer. We condemn nothing 
very bitterly. We punish nothing very severely. 
We scarcely regard anything as wicked which is not 
cmel. Our social atmosphere is thick and hazy with 
insincerities and unrealities. We bow down before 
false gods and wc profess ignoble creeds ; and, whai 
is almost worse, \te neither heartily worship the one 
nor honestly believe the other. We are not exactly 
bad, but neither are we strong nor true. The religion 
we profess has for one of its most significant and 
salient features the denunciation of wealth as a trust 
or a pursuit ; — Christianity condemns riches and the 
love of riches as a snare, a danger, and almost a sin ; 
and even Pagan-nurtured sages and statesmen are 
never weary of pointing out how this disastrous 
passion vitiates all our estimates of life and its enjoy- 
ments, and fosters and exasperates all our social sores. 
Yet in England and America, perhaps the two most 
sincerely Christian nations in the world, — one, the 


the deepest hunger of human nature is to be laid to sleep, and life 
to be frittered away in small enjoyments, no one could look upon 
human destiny without a sigh. 

“ Perhaps it may be thought almost an answer to this fear to 
point out that with the growth of the self-indulgent spirit there is 
very apt to grow also a very strong feeling of the worthlessness of 
life, — a feeling that nothing enjoyed is worth the cost of obtaining 
it, that life itself is a doubtful good, that the spring and elasticity 
of youth once over, and the sense of duty smothered in a sea of 
speculative doubt, it is rather from indolence than from Iov6 of 
life, that men prolong the dreary monotony of unsolved problems 
ind ungranted prayers.” — Spectator , Oct. 10, 18G7. 

c 
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cra(lle> the other the offspring, of Puritanism — the 
pursuit nearest to a universal one, the passion likest 
to a national one, is money-getting ; — not the effort 
after competence or comfort, but the pushing, jostling, 
trampling struggle for vast possessions or redundant 
affluence. Yet already we fancy we can see traces, 
not so much of positive reaction against these things, 
as of th^t sounder perception and ttiat sick discontent 
even in success which precede reaction. Progress, 
too, is always fitful, and the, errors and backslidings 
we see around us now may be merely the casual ebb 
of the advancing wave. ** Time is on our side.” We 
look to advance by slow accretions. We calculate on 
eras almost geological in their duration before the full 
attainment of an ideal life on earth. The moral 
sense will have to be strengthened and purified b) 
long centuries of increasing good before it can do its 
perfect work. But what are centuries in the life- 
time of a Race ? They are less than as many minutes 
of individual duration. La Providence a sea aiaee 
dam le temps ; elle fait un pas, et des siicles se trou- 
vent 4covX4s'*^ God, vrho spent ages in fitting the 
earth for the residence of man, may well spend ages more 
in fitting rectified man to inhabit a renovated earth. 

There are, however, .a few recollections and reflec 
tions which justify a fancy that possibly our steps 
forward may ere long be incomparably more rapid 
than is here supposed. The possibilities of human 
progress — what Hunaanity might achieve if ite known 

* Guizot, Histoire la Civilisation, 
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powers were steadily applied in a deteiminate and 
already indicated direction — are simply incalculable. 
Its actualities even — ^historically recorded or daily wit- 
nessed — are startling enough. Our eras of advance 
have been short and fitful; but they have been 
wonderful while they lasted^ and we can assign no 
reason why they n^d have ceased. Look back two 
and twenty centuries. In about two hundred years 
the Athenians raised themselves from the conditions 
of a rude and scarcely citili’sed people to the highest 
summit which any nation has yet reached — the cul- 
minating point of human intelligence.* Conceive that 
rate of progress continued instead of stopping short, 
and applied to all departments of man^a capacities and 
wants instead of to a few only, and what might our 
Race not have been now I 

Again, few phenomena are more remarkable, yet 
few have been less remarked, than the degree in which 
material civilization, — the progress of mankind in all 
those contrivances which oil the wheels and promote 
the comfort of daily life, — ^has been concentrated into 
the present century. It is not too much to say that 
in these respects more has been done, richer and more 
prolific discoveries have been made, grander acliieve- 

* The summit was attained in tjie days of Pericles, b.c. 450. 
Grote considers that the real history of Greece began only in B.c. 
776. The Archonship of Kreon, with whom commences the 
authentic chronology of Athens, dates b.o. 683; but the real pro- 
gress of Athens is comprised between the time of Solon (594) or 
that of Fisistratus (660), and that of Pericl^ (460), '^scarcely more 
than three generations. The grandfather waa born in a rude age ; the 
grandson or great grandson flourish in the acme of civilisation. 
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ments have been realized, in the course of the fifty or 
seventy years of our own life-time than in all the pre- 
vious life-time of the race, since states, nations, and 
politics, such as history makes us acquainted with, 
have had their being. In some points, no doubt, the 
opposite of this is true. In speculative philosophy, 
in poetry, in the arts of sculpture and painting, in the 
perfection and niceties of language, we can scarcely 
be said to have made any advance for upwards of two 
thousand years. Probably no instrument of thought 
and expression has been or ever will be more 
perfect than Greek ; no poet will suipass Homer 
or Sophocles ; no thinker dive deeper than Plato or 
Pythagoras ; no sculptor produce more glorious marble 
conceptions than Phidias or Praxiteles. It may well 
be that David, and Confucius, and Pericles were 
clothed as richly and comfortably as George III. or 
Louis XVIIL, and far more becomingly. There is 
every reason to believe that the dwellings of the rich 
and great among the Romans, Greeks, and Babylonians 
were as luxurious and well-appointed as our own, aa 
well as incomparably more gorgeous and enduring. 
It is certain that the palaces belonging to the nobles 
and monarchs of the Middle Ages, — ^to say nothing of 
abbeys, minsters, and temples, — were in nearly all 
respects equal to those erected in the present day, 
and in some important points far superior. But in 
how many other equally significant and valuable 
particulars has the progress of the world been not only 
concentrated into these latter days, but astoundingly 
rapid in its march ? 
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Consider only the three momentous matters of 
light, locomotion, and communication, and we shall see 
that this generation contrasts most surprisingly with 
the aggregate of the progress effected in all previous 
generations put together since the earliest dawn of 
authentic history. The lamps and torches which 
illuminated Belshazzar’s feast were probably just as 
brilliant, and framed out of nearly the same materials, 
as those which shone upon the splendid fetes of 
Versailles wlien Marie Antoinette presided over them, 
or those of the Tuileries during the Imperial magni- 
ficence of the First Napoleon. Pine wood, oil, and 
perhaps wax, lighted the banquet halls of the 
wealthiest nobles alike In the eighth century be- 
fore Christ and in the eighteenth century after 
Christ. There was little difference, except in finish 
of workmanship and elegance of design — little, if any, 
advance, we mean, in the illuminating power, or in the 
source whence that power was drawn — between the 
lamps used in the days of the Pyramids, the days of 
the Coliseum, and the days of Kensington Palace. 
Fifty years ago, that is, we burnt the same articles, 
and got about the same amount of light from them, 
as we did four thousand years ago. Now^ we use gas 
of which each burner is equal to fifteen or twenty 
candles ; and when we wish for more can have 
recourse to the electric light or analogous inven- 
tions, which are fifty-fold more brilliant and far- 
reaching than even the best gas. The streets of 
cities, which from the days of Pharaoh to those of 
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Voltaire were dim and gloomy, even where not wholly 
unlighted, now blaze everywhere (except in London) 
with something of the brilliancy of moonlight. In a 
word, all the advance that has been made in these 
respects has been made since many of us were 
children. We remember light as it was in the days 
of Solomon, we see it as Drummond and Faraday 
have made it. 

The same thing may be said of locomotion. Nimrod 
and Noah travelled just in the same way, and just at 
the same rate, as Thomas Assheton Smith and Mr 
Coke of Norfolk. The chariots of the Olympic Games 
went just as fast as the chariots that conveyed our 
nobles to the Derby, '^in our hot youth, when George 
the Third was King.” When Abraham wanted to 
send a message to Lot he despatched a man on horse- 
back, who galloped twelve miles an hour. When our 
fathers wanted to send a message to their nephews, 
they could do no better, and go no quicker. When 
we were young, if we wished to travel from London to 
Edinburgh, we thought ourselves lucky if we could 
average eight miles an hour,— just as Kobert Bruce 
might have done. Now, in our old age, we feel our^ 
selves aggrieved if we do not average forty miles. 
Everything that has been done in this line since the 
world began,— everything, perhaps, that the capacities 
of matter and^the conditiQns of the human frame will 
ever allow to be done, — haa been done since we were 
boys. The same at sea,. Probably, when the wind 
was favouiuble, Ulysses, who was a bold and skilful 
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navigator, sailed as fast as a Dutch merchantman of 
the year 1800/ nearly as fast at times as an American 
yacht or clipper of our fathers' day. Now^ we steam 
twelve and fifteen miles an hour with wonderful 
regularity, whether wind and tide be favourable or 
not ; — nor is it likely that we shall ever be able to go 
much faster. But the progress in the means of com- 
munication is the most remarkable of all. In this 
respect Mr Pitt was no better ofif than Pericles or 
Agamemnon. If Ruth had wished to write to Naomi, 
or David to send a word of love to Jonathan when he 
was a hundred miles away, they could not possibly 
have done it under twelve Ilouts, Nor could we to 
our own friends fifty years ago. In 1870 the 
humblest citizen of Great Britain can send such a 
message, not a hundred miles, but a thousand, in 
twelve mi/nutes. 

Suppose for a moment the advent of another fifty 
years during which the activity of the human mind 
should be directed towards Chemistry as applied to 
Surgery and Medicine and hygienic influences in 
genera], and some of the highest authorities in 
therapeutics tell us that we can scarcely conjecture 
the results that might be achieved ; — sleep at will, 
with all the uncalculated gain of time which that 
implies; the conquest of all pain not needed as 
a warning; the prevention of infant and gratui- 
tous mortality; the extinction of epidemic diseases, 
as leprosy and the plague have become extinct in 
llnrope 
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But it will be said, all these are materiah matters, 
and the vastest advance may be attained in those 
without any consequent approach to your ideal State. 
Scarcely : — material victories and achievements make 
intellectual and moral ones attainable. But suppose 
again — what no reader of History will deem a wild 
supposition — suppose the advent of a man, filled and 
fired with “ the enthusiasm of Humanity,” and im- 
bued with the true conception of progress — the 
prophet of a grand yet realisable Ideal. Suppose 
such seed as he could sow falling on a prepared and 
fertile soil, and in a favourable season. Such prophets 
have been raised up in the past, and such happy 
conjunctions of suitable conditions have occurred. 
Imagine a Statesman or Leader, of fervid eloquence, 
convincing logic, with sound conceptions both of ends 
and means, preaching to an educated people, at a happy 
epoch, — and why should he not inaugurate a genera- 
tion of sustained and rightly-guided effort which would 
revolutionise for good' and for all time, our entire 
social and moral suiToundings ? Surely Human Nature 
is not so changed or sunk that spiritual forces cannot 
again work greater marvels than mechanical or chemi- 
cal or economic agencies have done. Thought has 
not yet grown feebler than electricity and gases in 
moulding the destinies of man.* 

* The following quotation, in an analogous line of thought, 
will be found suggestive, if not acceptable. — (Spectator^ Aug. 8, 
1868) 

“We write and chatter, but none of us know what a com- 
munity in which the majority was sovereign, and each man was as 
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There are, however, three antagonistic agencies to 
be considered, the tendency of which appears hostile 
to all continuous progress or radical and far-reaching 
amelioration ; and which, if they bo really as persistent 
and incurable as they seem, must be fatal to the 
realization of our dreams of the ultimate happiness of 

mankind, or must relegate that realisation to a world 

_• 

competent to form an opinion as an average county member now 
is, would be like. That is an advance conceivable without revolu- 
tion, and no change we have yet encountered could so completely 
transform Western society, its conditions, its ways, and it may well 
be, its objects. A happy life might become the ideal instead of a 
progressive life, and half the existing social motors cease to act. 
All the new experiments in living tried in America have had that 
for ultimate end, and have had as chiefs men above the uncul- 
tivated class, men usually who have just emerged from the 
uncivilized sUige. Society as it is, is not the ultimate outcome of 
human thought, — if it be, the best thing men can do is to give up 
the struggle to improve others, and go in for self-cultivation alone, 
ns the highest Americans seem disposed to do ; but without dream- 
ing of social revolutions, let us think what universal and tolerably 
equal education really implies. Well, this, for one thing, that work 
shall be paid for in proportion to its disagreeablcness, a very prosaic 
and undeniable proposition, which of itself and by itself would 
grind all existing arrangements into powder. Imagine the man 
who carts muck better paid than the man who sells tapes ! a change 
actually visible in full work in JUinoia and Michigan, There is no 
need to talk about possible republics and impossible equalities, 
about the effect of household suffrage or the decay of the feudal idea ; 
education, if we get it, will of itself be a sufficient solvent ; and 
getting it, though improbable, is far less impossible than the extinc- 
tion of feudalism once appeared. 

“ Or suppose a new creed, or new development of the great 
existing creed, takes a strong hold of the masses of the West. 
Observers think they see a strong tendency towards secularism, — a 
creed that if adopted would pulverize existing society, which, with 
all its faults, is not based on the theory of securing the greatest 
comfort in this world ; — but let us imagine that history is true. 
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of wholly altered conditions. These agencies are, — 
first, the alleged perpetual and inevitable stniggle 
for mere existence, — secondly, the multiplication of 
the race from its least eligible specimens, or, as it 
has been happily termed, the non-survival of the fittest,* 
— and, thirdly, the increasing prevalence of demo- 
cratic views and institutions — a prevalence which 

that men will not live without a religious belief, and that the belief 
naHUI probably have some connection with the root faith of the last 
few centuries, be, in fact, a new form of Christianity. How great, 
— ^let rectors say, — would be the change produced by a general 
impression that we ought to live as Christ lived, or as Ho said we 
ought to live, to take His teaching as it stands, and not as the 
learned have for a feV centuries declared that He meant it to 
stand? How would wealth and poverty face each other then? 
Or suppose the enthusiasm of humanity to get a strong hold upon 
men. It is odd, but it is true, that the only people who seem now- 
adays willing to bo “faithful unto slaying” — ^not, be it noticed, 
merely “ unto being slain, — are the enthusiasts, the John Browns, 
Garibaldis, and Louis Blancs of all sorts upon whom that en- 
thusiasm has descended. How would our social arrangements stand 
that new strain? Or suppose the change mainly one of dogma, — 
that, for example, Western mankind in general got into its head 
the idea, which many English clergymen have got into theirs, that 
the prize offered by Christianity is eternal life, that the phrases 
eternal life and eternal death are literally true, that man either 
rejoins Christ or dies like a flower^— would not that act as a pretty 
rapid solvent of institutions? We think we could advance some 
strong reacKsna for believing that of all jthe heresies current among 
us, that is, perhaps the. most enticingand most dangerous; but 
it is but one of a hundred, any one of which may for a moment 
prevail, and in prevailing make the next half-century a period of 
change before which the last half-century will seem stable and un- 
eventful. 

“ That any change/of all those we have indicated will oocur 

fa perhaps improbable, but not one of them is imp^ible, and in 
each is contained the germ of innpvatioUs to which those of our 
period of * ooncentrated profiress’ will seem but small and weak.” 
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many deem irresistible and fated. The two former I 
shall consider in separate chapters ; the last, as I 
propose to deal with it very briefly, I may as well 
speak of here. 

The case is simply this. The ultimate realisation of 
our ideal depends upon all the influences which deter- 
mine the condition and improvement of a community 
— its political and social action, its legislation and 
administration, the education of the people (using 
that word in its widest sense, to include the educa- 
tion of life as well as of infancy, the teaching of the 
pulpit as well as of the school-room), its sanitary laws, 
its municipal government, its property arrangements — 
being set and continued in a right direction ; that 
is, being guided by b sincere purpose towards good, 
and by competent wisdom to determine how that 
good may most surely be attained. Now, as civilised 
and social life grows daily more rapid and more com- 
plex, and the problems with which it has to deal 
therefore at once vaster, more difficult, and more 
urgent, the largest intellects and the widest know- 
ledge are needed to handle them and solve them ; 
intellects the least liable to be clouded by interest or 
passion, and the most, qualified by training and study 
to foresee the consequences, and detect the correlations 
and reciprocal operation on different classes, of each law 
sr executive proceeding. The science of Govemiuent 
is the most intricate and perplexing of aU, demanding 
mental and moral qualities of a higher order than 
any other. Self-government, as it is not very correctly 
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termed, is assuredly not the simplest form of rule. 
Yet at the very time when the influences which 
determine the well-being of the community are grow- 
ing more numerous and involved, and the problems 
of social life more complicated and more vast, the 
spread of democratic ideas and institutions is throwing 
the control, the management, the ultimate decision 
at least of all these influences and problems, the final 
guidance of all administrative and legislative action 
in short, into the hands of the numerical majority 
— of those classes, that is, which, however their 
condition as to property and education and morals 
may be raised, must always be the least educated 
portion of the community, the least endowed with 
political capacity, the least possessed of either the 
leisure, the characteristics, or the knowledge requisite 
for the functions assigned to them or assumed by them. 
The masses may no longer be very poor, or very igno- 
rant, or in any way ill-disposed ; but under no con- 
ditions can they help being more ignorant, more en- 
grossed with the struggle for individual well-being, 
more unqualified to foresee or consider remote and 
collateral consequences, TYwre unable to deal patiently, 
largely, consistently, and profoundly with the questions 
which occupy the statesman and affect the life of 
nations, than those other classes to whom wealth gives 
leisure to grow wise. The few — ^intellectually at least, 
and in all those moral qualifications which directly 
or indirectly are connected with intellect — must 
always, and ^ it would seem unavoidably, be fitter 
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to bear rule, abler to govern righteously and saga- 
ciously than the many. 

Yet, unquestionably, the tendency of events in our 
days, and in all civilised countries, is to take political 
power from the few and confer it on the many ; and 
in the view of Tocqueville and his disciples this ten- 
dency is absolutely irresistible. If so, what must be 
its operation on those who wish to look sangiiinely on 
the prospects of humanity ? For the few cannot easily 
take back power from the many on whom they have 
conferred it : and history records no encouraging in- 
stances of the mass voluntarily surrendering a supre- 
macy they have once enjoyed. Nor docs our observation 
of democratic communities — even the most favoured — 
do much to alter ot impair the conclusions at which cl 
priori we have arrived. The United States, France, 
and even Switzerland, at present are not consoling 
spectacles. 

I have little to urge against the validity of the 
above reasoning, or in mitigation of the depressing 
conclusions to which it logically points. If democratic 
— or I would rather say, ochlocratic — influences and 
institutions are to spread and bear sway permanently, 
then the day of my cherished vision must indeed be 
distant. But I do not believe the tendency to be so 
irresistible as is fancied. I am not sure that it may 
not contain within it the seeds of a counteracting and 
correcting agency. That the concerns and feelings of 
the masses arc obtaining increased and paramount con- 
sideration in our days, is a hopeful sign ol the times 
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at which we must all rejoice. If this had been always 
so — or had been so in time— probably the occasion for 
handing over political power to the masses might never 
have arisen ; nor would the phenomenon have been so 
formidable when it did arise. If the interests of the 
lower classes are dealt with, even at this eleventh hour, 
in a generous, candid, sympathetic spmt, according to 
the dictates of simple justice, and on principles of wise 
policy and sound economy, I am even inclined to 
believe that the potentiality of paramount rule in 
political matters, ,so rashly conferred upon them, may 
never be actually realised or exercised. There are two 
or three very significant and reassuring circumstances 
which it is desirable to note. Neither in England, 
nor in America, nor in France, have ochlocratic insti- 
tutions (those giving political power to the mere masses, 
the numerical majority) been obtained by the masses 
by their own strength or on their own demand. In 
every instance they have been conceded by the folly, 
the weakness, the short-sightedness, and generally by 
the sinister and clashing interests, of those above them. 
In America, universal suffrage, conferring electoral 
rights on Irish and German emigrants before they had 
acquired any one of the qualifications of good citizens, 
was the result of unpatriotic and improvident party 
conflict, for the sake of obtaining a dear-bought victory 
by the help of the foreign yote/^ Bitterly have the 
Americans paid for their folly/ and clearly do they now 
recognise the error. : In precisely the same manner, 
though in a less oxtreihe and obvious shape, is the 
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houFeliold suffrage we have now established here the 
result of the strife for power between Conservative and 
Liberal Governments, and perhaps the most pernicious 
of its consequences. In France, as is every year becom- 
ing more recognised by all students of her history, the 
ochlocracy which is now driving her to seemingly 
irretrievable downfall is traceable to the fatal weakness 
of monarch and *mini^ters alike in February, 1848 , 
when a Parliamentary demand for a very moderate ex- 
tBnsion of a very restricted franchise, was allowed to 
become first a street riot and then a mob revolution, 
though ordinary determination and consistency of pur- 
pose among the authorities might have prevented it 
from ever growing beyond the dimensions of a mere 
police affair, and have crushed it at the outset 

In England, if the latent electoral power of the masses 
ever becomes noxiously formidable — which no doubt 
is possible enough, so little wise and patriotic are our 
general class of politicians-— it will be owing to one of 
two things, or to a combination of both ; either to a 
neglect, or supposed hostility, or disheartening want of 
sympathy, on the part of the governing classes to the 
wants and interests of those masses; or, more probably, 
to. the rival factions in the State seeking to use and 
organise, the votes of the working classes on their own 
behalf respectively^ as against their antagonists. As 
long as property is safp and its righte respected, the 
legitimate and inevitable influence it must ever v^ield, 
dilrectly and through the accessories which belong to it 
(of which wealth and superior knowledge, refinement, 
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and intelligence are the principal) is so enormous that 
we cannot doubt its winning an easy victory in any 
social struggle, and even warding off the near approach 
of any such struggle, provided only the holders of pro- 
perty hang together and recognise in time the danger 
of division in their ranks; and there is surely sagacity 
and foresight enough to create close union among all 
possessional classes at the first seriobs menace to the 
security and sacredness of property. This is the first 
safeguard we have to trust to. The second is a plea- 
santer one to think of. It is that the great bulk of 
the community — engrossed more or less in daily labour, 
interested and occupied mainly in the matters that lie 
close about them and concern them most urgently, 
caring usually for political questions only or chiefly, 
inasmuch as these aflfect, or are supposed to affect, 
their own condition — will be willing enough, partly 
from indolence and indifierence, partly from a vague im- 
pression that their superiors understand these matters, 
and that they themselves do not, to leave them in the 
hands of the upper classes ; provided only these classes 
are wise and just enough to take care that no manifest 
wrong, no irritating or grinding misery, and no un- 
sympathetic or insolent neglect, shall ever rouse the 
millions, who would otherwise lie contented and quies- 
cent, to seize the reins or to upset the coach. “ Pour 
le peuple, ce n*est jamais par jenvie d^attaquer qu*il se 
souleve; mais par impatience de souffrir.” We might, 
perhaps, hope that, just in proportion as the working 
classes are comfortable, prosperous, and educated. 
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will they be disinclined to meddle in governmental 
affairs (which are always laborious and harassing, and 
seldom remunerative or satisfiactoiy); but this cannot 
be predicted with any confidence. It is rational how- 
ever, to anticipate that the better the masses are 
governed, the less anxious they will be to undertake 
the heavy burden and the hard task of governing 
tliemselves. 
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The hopes of indefinite progi:e8S and attainment ex- 
pressed in the opening chapters are by no means new. 
Tbpy have reappeared at different epochs. They 
have been cherished by some men in all ages, and by 
whole nations and continents fitfully and during short 
periods. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, more 
than two generations since, a sudden glow of this 
sanguine faith in man's future spread over the wprld. 
A new era seemed to be opening for humanity. Not 
only the unthinking multitudes, but men of large 
experience and devoid neither of great reasoning nor of 
great observing powers, — ^not only the young and^ 
ardent but the old and the contemplative, — dreamed 
of perfectibility as well as of progress ; of an approach- 
ing time in which both the moral and the physical 
condition of our species should become thoroughly 
satisfactory — subject only to. the one drawbsu^k of 
mortality, and of mortality reduced to its simplest 
elements, to the mere fact of death in the rip^h^s of 
age and preparation ; of a state of things in which 
every man having enough of the necessaries, comforts, 
and even luxuries of life, should have no motive to 
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«nvy or despott his' neighbour, aJid in which, therefore, 
ail bad pasdons would die out. from mere lack of 
nourishttiiMit. In a wordi " our young men sawidaiohs 
imd our Old. men dreamed dreams,” and they not only 
cherished but actually believed iu their visicms and 
their dreama - M«ai like Southey and Coleridge and 
Bobert Ow^, as ip later timet^d in another country, 
men like FOnriCT and St Simon, ‘bad their pictures 
and ihok prograinmw a^^ panaceas, — and not 

oidyj^eh/!^ that stajhp, but far soberer and acuter 
mindsi ' ^ose iriio ytirii; to realise to themselves the 
sort of ' '^thu)dMm which antidparion of a state of 
diffrised . comfort 'and Universal plenty and well-being 
eat^itoddo the Fah'fei^ and of tiie bound- 

l^' de%ht^ ahd sweepmg confidence with which it was 
re(^^i ;in4y hot patience to mast^ the 

\ wh^di^el a^d'iit«^ of Furqpe finm 1783 

tof f ifys^shbeld read 'Cte^ “ l*oUticai Justice,” 
vadd^vaik ■;thi^.; grand&thers describe the glow of 
gen^b^ v^i^^bn ^ the specu- 

J^jifiansTVsl/ h^ to' Mr God- 

pictures of an 
''<^';'jrach' philan-. 

tbi^b dfsa^^ witji dMpo]^enoy and gloom,— and 
this a man of singular 

benev<dA|»i^'i^fpie^-' a^^^^ of the Cburob of 

■&)i(dshd.V '3^^ was held to 

r 

* Thafrnt edli^ of the' Ssapg^pe> fha "IViaripl^ d Pcpuia- 
titn’^WiiipnblWiedin ttSfl.'- ' 
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d$piM>8)brat& that.^such a condition of, univetml .coiofort 
and .plenty as was s^dowed forth,. never be 
reatdied on, earth,— inasmuch as was.a constant 
and irremediable pressure of population oni the means 
of subsistence ; . that ; it was in tire i^tur^,. in ^c 
.essehcOj of . human beings to increase in a inore nqnd 
ratio .than food ; that |la long as . and whanevbr p<^- 
lation did increase faster than its sustenance^ the great 
mass of mankind must be in a state of wretchedness ; 
and that this incurable tendem^^oot^ only bovOoun^- 
anted by — what were nierely other, forms of tw'toied- 
ness — viz., prbfligagr* sacessive and preniatwe mw- 
. tality, or abstinence from^Iharriage> 7 ‘^^i na he phnN^d 
it, by vice, misery, or mftral rostcwni.^ 
he maintamed, and seemed to •have'proy^' ,' ^ 1 ^ ’nasT];). 
kind could only s^w that Budi|aenSBy of 
which is the indlej^isal^e, 'ond main conjditiaa tff 
virtue and comfort, dn^- termit w^dijhipiu^ be\;vlji|^ . to 
preclude comfort and «pp^ltirfne^i^;the i^ 
with all oidinaty ni^ni tn i|d fatttd v^4^ 

that is, by seeing rnost of ithe^ cl^^rBn d^^ 
soon as they came .into the worldi '.ov d^ tl^ihselveB 
and, their fellowf dSdhd W ps^natiScely J&oro 

defoot of nutripeintij:idi:i^.wl}f^ prdy^tiio^i^il^ 
coming into the .world >ai 'SUi :«r:.l^ Tesistingr and 
foregoing, habitually; ;and< geneo^y, , sometii^. ;a^ 
gether, always during th^ 

imperious ‘‘ hunger .w^<^y«^ined, 

constitute the 
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which the Creator must have made thus urgeut for 
wise and righteous purposes. 

It is obvious on a moment’s consideration that the 
two former of the above three-named terms on which 
alone^ according to the Malthusian theory, plenty can 
be secured for all, may be left out of consideration, 
and that practically, the sole dKidition is the la^t, — 
namely, the postponement of marriage as a rule during 
the years ivben it is usually most desired, and the 
abstinence from it in many cases altogether in a 
word, resolute, selfrenforced, and prolonged celibacy, 
precisely at that epoch of life, under those circumstances, 
and among those classes, in which celibacy is most 
difficult that is (as the rough common feelings of 
mankind at large would put it), that life in plenty and 
comfort can only be obtained by the sacrifice of the 
chief opmfort in life, and of those joys without which 
even a life of material plenty is a very poor and ques- 
tionable boom And, be it observed, this is the form 
the preposition must inevitably assume in the minds 
not of tlie vicious, the sensual, the weak or the self- 
indulgent portion of mankind, but of the natural^ 
unsoi^istioated, right-feeling, sensible, — ^though, if you 
will, unj^norate, and unsanctified, rr-mass of mankind. 

Ko wonder that a propqshfon, which seemed to con- 
demn tbn human speqii^. to hopeless, universal, 

and privation, 

or to proffer at a price which 

few could pay,, wq^d ^ worth paying,: 

should haye efoggered it 
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was first propounded. It sounded like the sentence 
to 9 doom of utter darkness and despair. It seemed 
to untrained minds utterly irreconcileable with any 
intelligent view of the Divine beneficence and wisdom. 
Yet its author appeared to have framed his conclusion 
with such caution, and to have clinched it, so to speak, 
with* such close bands* of logic and with such a large 
and indisputable induction of facts, that recalcitration 
against it was idle, and refutation of it impossible, 
He maintained it after full discussion and, with some 
modifications, to the end of his career ; and nearly all 
political economists of positionand repute have accepted 
his doctrine as a fundamental and established axiom of 
the science. 

Malthus never endeavoured to blink the full scope 
and severity of his proposition. In an article on 
Population, which he contributed to the 8th edition of 
the “Encyclopaedia Britanmca,^* and which J believe 
was the latest of his writings on that subject, he re- 
produces it in the most uncompromisingT terms, He 
lays it down as indisputable and obvious, that popu- 
lation, if unchecked, necessarily increases in a geo- 
metrical ratio, and that food, the produce of the soil, 
can only at the outside and under the most favourable 
circumstances increase in an aHthmetical ratio. That 
the inhabitadts of a ^ven country or area will, as is 
seen, actually double their numbers in twe^^^ 
years, and et^y double their numbers in a much 
shorter time; whereas, even if we concede that in the 
same twenty-five years the produce .of the soil in the 
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same given countiy or area may be doubled likeviae, 
it is certain that in the next twenty-five years, wjhile 
the population would again double .itself or ^uadrujpU 
its original numbers, the soil could at the very utmost 
only agtun add an equal increment to that of the pre- 
ceding period, or trahla its original yield. What is true 
of a given country, fiurm, or district, he proceeds to say, 
must necessarily be ^e the whole earth ; and 
neitha: emigratidn, free teide, nor equal distribution of 
the land can afiSsct tbe ultimate result. All that these 
could effect would be a temporary alleviation of the 
pressure of population and subsistence, and a certain 
ealGulable postponement of the day when the ultimate 
limit of posdble numbers and the extreme point of 
pressure would be reached, "Taking a single farm 
<mly into cdUifideration, no man would have the hardi- 
hood te assert that its produce could be made perma- 
nently to keep pace with a population increasing at 
such a rate, as it is observed to db, for twenty or thirty 
years together at partbular tiipes and in particular 
countries.*' <• 3%is is obvious and undeniable, and may 
be conceded at (mc& But, he goes op to say, “ nothing 
but tihe oonfusiqu and indistinotnesK arising from the 
largepess of the sul^eet, and the va|pae and false notions 
which pare\^ Fespooting the ’’^flOacy'of emigration, 
could thake dhny ia. case of an exten- 

sive tenltoi?,.OF the’' earth, what they could 
notfiril to .<!^,a single fium, 

nhi<di may be it." There 

must always^ everywhere ahd^4l)e^end of tim% he 
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mftiutains — except io the rarest cases, and for the 
briefest periods — be pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence. “ It is to the laws of nature, 
therefore, and not to the conduct or institutions of 
man, that ve are to attribute the necessity of a strong 
and ceaseless check on the natural increase of popu- 
lation.” 

Malthus’ doctr&e has been accepted as undeniable by 
nearly every writer of repute on economical subjects, 
and by none more unreservedly than by the latest, and 
in some respects th^ greatest of them all, J. S. Mill. 
None of the many authors who have questioned or 
assailed it, such as Ingram, Alison, Sadler, Doubleday, 
or Quetelet have been able to shake in 'my material 
degree its hold upon the public mind. Various 
theories have been put forward in competition, bnt 
none has obtdmed any currency, os perhaps deserved 
any. It has remained the fixed axiomatio b^f of the 
educated world, tjrat jwessure of numbers on the means 
)f subsistence is and must remain, the normal condition 
of humanity ; that( in consequence, distress or priva- 
tion, in one, shape or another, must be the habitual lot 
of the great msaority of our speifies ; sifice they'oan 
only escape the c^ntrefs mtd 'privation anting from 
insufficient food jby'yolufttarily emhiaoing the distress 
and privation ipitolved.in l«Jg*contimmd, tod pechaps 
perpetual, oelibnqfv < Btososi^Df^tbe most tod 

ec^nt seemed he ma^ thhi ^OtoV^tod thwobser- 
.yation and ^ aod esfodv land 

Seemed to illimtrateiiiad eonfins'ihf 
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Some years ago I hoped to he able to show, in 
opposition to this received doctrine, that, however 
irrefutable was Malthus’ logic, his premises were im- 
perfect, and his conclusions in consequence unsound. 
It is with some sadness I am now compelled to admit 
that further investigation and deeper thought have 
shaken this confidence. I now only venture to suggest 
as eminently probable what I once fueled I could de- 
monstrate to be certain. I still, however, entertain 
little doubt of the future discovery and establishment of 
physiological influences or laws, of which Malthus was 
not cognisant, and the tendency of which is to counter- 
act and control those which he perceived so clearly ; 
but I recognise that at present these are not oscer- 
tained; and I must therefore confine myself to the 
task of pointing out a few persuasive indications of the 
existence of these undiscovered laws, the direction in 
which they may be looked for, and the vast expanse 
both of space and time left open ' wherein they may 
operate and have their perfect work. 

1. Some preliminary misgiving, in the first place, 
miist be aroused by. noting that the actual fecundity 
of the human race, has never equalled, and scarcely 
ever even distantly approached, its pomble fecundity; 
and that this difference is dbservable when there is 
neither vice, misery, nor moral reetraint to account for 
it ; — ^that in the mjdat of the .most ample supply of 
fo<^, whom ^ere need 'ad^fOfp be |m;a as to the 
fhtur^ where, parents are healthy,- w^ere the climate is 
good,— ^wheror in a w<ad, etery^^h is as 
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favourable as possible to tbe uncbecked multiplication 
of the species, where everybody marries, and where 
marriages are as early as is compatible with vigour, — 
tb^ population does not increase nearly as fast as 
theoretically it might do. The most rapid known rate 
of augmentation appears to be that mentioned by 
Humboldt, in some parts of Mexico, where, judging 
from the proportion of births and deaths, he calculated 
that, if there were no interfering circumstances, the 
population would double itself in 19 years. This was 
in a tropical climate, where the marriages were unusu- 
ally early, and the births as numerous as 1 in 17, or 
occasionally 1 in 15. In the United States and 
Lower Canada, which come next, it is calculated that 
when the large immigration is substracted, the period 
of doubling by natural increase is 25 years. But both 
these fall far short of the possible rate of theoretical 
increase; since, adopting data which are actually 
reached and, indeed, exceeded in some inetaiices, the 
population of a country can double itself in less than 
10 years. 

Again, the ordinary size of families in England 
and Wales, judging by a comparison of the yearly 
marriages with the yearly births, is now about 4 *15 
children, and we may fairly assume that with os no 
artificial means, of al^tinence or otherwise, are em- 
ployed to preveiit each marriage yielding its natural 
number of ofispring. ^ But as tins mode ascertaining 
the number of childreU ^ a' marriage is only strictly 
correct when applied to a stitiohaiy population, we 
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must add something to the ahove' figures; und there 
is, I believe, no reason vhj ve nmy hot take Mr. 
.kblthus’ daloulation, and call the number 4 *5. We 
oehnot any aochracy asbertain the number of 
children bom to a tnairiage in America, as statistiOs 
there are, so complicated by immigration; migration, - 
extension, and othejr <»h8e8, bht I believe no one 
WQidd place, the ayei^e higher than 6. There is, 
therefore; noj^apjon i^^ that the average in 

the m^'lKronmb^^ But the 

possible number of .ehildren to a marriage- — the naiwal 
uncbei^did numbOT under the bes^ conditions is far be- 
yt^d ;iHe--^erteiniy fotn-fo^ lie child-bearing ages 

of yroin^: extend ^ver nearly 30^ years*— certainly over 
2$,.', , 0 r from 40; inclusive; on a 'moderate 

estimtite.;; ^te^ty-five children to each marriage is 
t^^^ no impoMibility; in, favourable conditions we 
shottldi^jne ^ oCct^ncei' :W^ all of us know 
indiTi<^'' ie wl^ch ; it has been realised. In 
Italy* ev|'^ l^tan^ are hot very uufrequent — even in 
England^^U^nte not .une:mmpled. In Lower Canada 
we i^d Ihey arCr by no means uncommon;* from 14 
to 16 . ie.,4; nsual j^runber. A re(^t traveller there 
assur^ ua he 'bad met vdtb 'one woman who had home 
. 32 ehildifen; 

Yet how firmy-;-^yen wh'aa is abundant, health 

• ’^SocMd Scieacs Tiamao^^ Hurlbews 

Paper op Canada. ' la Wrt fecund as well 

as thA\ a^ densely peopled ot old'ClVilued statw, the average 
ohildren to a insiiriase.CaoconiiDg to QaCtetet) is 475 in the least 
prolific, yind 5'21 in ihe most pr<fiific pcoyinccs. 
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aaquestionable, Imbits good, m entire absence, that is, 
both of the preventive and the positive oheck<-^do we 
Se this potential fecundity even approached! Does 
not the conlirast point to some other, as yet occult, 
influence, wholly apart from any of those' enumerated 
l>y Mr. Malthus, which operates as a natural and 
unconscious limitation on human roprpduction ? ‘ 

2. Some doubt* as to the completeness of Malthus’ 
premises, and the consequent correctness of his cpn-o 
clusions, appesns to.be suggested by the- fact that every ' 
man is able by his own labour to produce foodf endugh 
not Only to sushiin himself and those naturally help> 
less and dependent upon him, .but/cnough also, to 
exchange for the shelter . and? Nothing whidh are ' as 
necessary as food to: thO human ^.nial ;^and he can . 
do all this and yet . leave : himself ample i leisure . fon 
other occupations or amusements. . Wit^^ 

Mj. Godwin's extravagant calculatioh that half an hour 
a day devoted by everj^ mdivfdu^ in 
agricultural labour wodld; suffice;^ tnise’nn; adiju 
amount of nutriment, can : be no question that a 
very moderate amount of regu^ /induSti^, jwh^ 
applied to the inoduction qf 

wordd secure m An an 

necessaries, and m^ !^?^n dom|dt:io;‘:df , 

■ In'all temperate 

— ■ . iBTirr . ■ 1 » , *r It, - , 

* In fact the natoral ^ (nc;r 9 tfte;of iniuM is dl sll 
ptoportion greater A 'eMipleof 

human beings mnl^ply three or fauirfd!;i iu cow^ of thirty years. 

' One potato sprout 8ih^year,*-one graiu 

of wheat even two hundred-fold in .^youring circumstances. 
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the EkicjcloptediA already quoted, Malthus declaxea 
that as long as good land was attainable, the rate at 
which food could be made to increase would far exceed 
what was necessary to keep pace with the" most rapid 
increase of population which the laws of nature in re- 
lation to human kind permit.” It was obvious, there- 
fore, since eve^ n^an can produce much more than he 
n^ds, and since, given the land and the labour, food 
can be made to. increase incomparably faster than popu- 
lation, and would naturally do so, all that is wanted 
to put man at his ease is a field whereon to bestow 
his industry. It is not that population has a natural 
tendency to increase faster than food, or as fast, but 
simply that the surface of the earth is limited, and 
portions of that surface not always nor easily accessible. 

III. It was pointed out by the late Mr Senior, 
as another very suggestive fact, that, taking the world 
as a whole, and history so far as we are acquainted 
with it, food always has increased faster than popula- 
tion, in spite of the alleged tendency of population to in- 
crease faster than food. Famines, which used to be so 
frequent in earlier ages and in thickly'-peopled coun- 
tries, are now scarcely overheard of, while, at the same 
time, the average condition of the mass of the people 
has on tbe whole unproved, that is, that they have 
more of the necessaries of life than formerly. Probably 
the only cases in: our days ofjsoamty of food amounting 
to actual f^ine to to found. the staple crop 
a whole county has hmiS'' destr^ locusts,, as 
sometimes in Asia ; or bjr drbi^ht^ as , occasionally in 
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Hiudostan ; or by vegetable disease, as in the potatoe 
rot of Ireland. In sparsely-peopled Australia famine 
has often supervened; in densely-peopled Belgium 
never. “ I admit (says Mr. Senior) the abstract power 
of population to increase so as to press upon the means 
of subsistence. I . deny the habitual tendency. I 
believe the tendency to be just the reverse. What is 
the picture presen’ted by the earliest records of those 
nations which are now civilized ? or, which is the same, 
what is now the state of savage nations? A state of 
habitual poverty and occasional fandine. , . If a 
single country can be found in which there is now less 
poverty than is universal in a savage state, it must be 
true that under the circumstances in which that coun- 
try has been placed, the means of subsistence have a 
tendency to increase faster than the population. Now, 
this is the case in every civilized country. Even Ireland, 
the country most likely to afford an instance of what 
Mr. Mill supposes to be the natural, course of things, 
poor and populous ets she is, suffers less from . want, 
with her eight millions of people,*^ than when heir only 
inhabitants were a few septs of hunters and fishers'. 
In our early history, famines and p«^^ences, the con- 
sequence of famine, constantly recur.. At present, 
though our numbers are trebled or quadrupled, they 
are unheard of -Whole colonies of the first settlers^in 
America, perished from absolute want. .Their succeiisors 
struggled long against hafdship . and .■pHV'aliott,' but 
.every increase , of i^iptT-iihqmhere '^enis tb haver'b^^ 

, . ,y„, .im i . 1 i | i, .11 i>»iy ii , 1 «— 

• This wts written in 182 d: 

4 
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accompanied or preceded by incroa«!ed me^ns of ewp- 
port. 

“ If it be conceded that there exists in the human 
race a tendency to rise from barbarism td civilization, 
and that the means of subsistence are proportionally 
more abundant in a civilized than in a savage state — 
and neither lOf these propositions can be denied-<-then 
it must follow that th^re is a natur&l tendency in sub- 
sistentie tp increase in a grater ratio than population ” — 
(Tw JUdtwrw d^ivered at Oxford hy N. W. Senior. 
£t€et. 

An interesting correspondence between Mr. Senior 
and Mr. Malthus followed the publication of these 
lectures, and was appended to them, leaving the point 
of the controYersy pretty much where it originally 
stood, vi?., that while the theoretic power of population 
to increase frster than food was undoubted, the 
j^ucticid fact was that this power was scarcely ever 
exerciseid j-r—Mr, Malthus, however, holding to his 
fonner ddchrine that the reasons of its non-exercise 
were to be fdund solely in the severe and general 
opeis^Qm of the preventive check, t 

4. 'pother, of fricts which 1 shall do no more 
than aUc^tq, bet^nse, though often examined casually, 
they I know,* never been thoroughly 

sifted or intua fi^ctts, points even more distinctly 

to the exjiatei^5#|N^ihe caule t^p^ting, under certain 
circumsttaiioeii t(!f"fiipi||.^ln»hA'i!BrtiKty even beyond 
what is consisi^t r^h^pkoarion or preserva* 

tion of the race, or cfsa^, or ^ i^er to cases in 
which a family or set Of frmilies. Or « whole variety 
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dies out where no deficiency or difficulty of subsistence 
can be alleged as the explanation, and where, therefore 
some other cause, almost certainly physiological, must 
be pre-supposed. Such is the case of baronets, whose 
titles are perpetually lapsing from .the failure of male 
heirs- — assuredly not &om abstinence from marriage, 
nor from lack of food. Such, again, is the frequent 
extinction of peerage families, of whom plentifiil sbs<- 
tenance may at least be predipated.* I am aware 
of Mr Galton’s ingenious explanation, based upon the 
fact of peers so often marrying heiresses, who of course 
ex vi termini come from comparatively unfertile 
families; — ^but the explanation itself i^ a collaimal 
tonfirmation of the fhct I am pointing out,-— for wlhence 
arise those many unfertile but rich fiipilies 1 If the 
wealthy who have every JhciUty for prolonging life, 
and no motive to abstain from marriage, are so often 
barren and liable to see their ' families die oht or 
dwindle down to one heiress, does not the circumsiance 
point to ,*he operation of some influenoe other^than 
Malthus’ “ pressure on subsistence,'’ almost antagsnistio 
to it, mid eispemoMy pdUnit in most oivUiss^ 0td 
comfortable forms of life t I 01^0# less 

occult causes of the phenomena in question have 
been suggested;— but th«ty are not siiudr as cftn be disr 

A. y ,.p ..f .1.. 

e A but proeeas 'hi grsduit 

6f rich and privileged fan^ei^i^fpeilitf tp htnp ot tire 

mott oi»r«taat ]^aoMlia>m bsxamt 

W<^— in Italy and 6n|eobw<^t, exatnpleR 

aard ample proofs aee Swteank in % £eokontih vUitiaM da 
ArmnOw, i. p. 4]»7, et 
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cussed here, nor, I believe, could they do au3rthm^ 
beyond slightly mitigating the force of my conclusion. — 
If from classes we turn to races and nations, history 
affords examples enough of once populous countries 
now inhabited by comparatively scanty numbers where 
unwholesomeness and lack of food (or food-producing 
soil) will do little to account for the decline,* And 
if, instead of the annals of the past, we read the 
living history that is before our eyes, we find every- 
where savage races dying out with the greatest rapidity, 
— and dying out as much from paucity of births (dim- 
inished fecundity, that is,) as from increase of deaths, — 
evon where lack of food, or means of procuring it, can 
scarcely be put forward aa the reason Or an adequate one, 
(as in the instai^o of the Maories and the Polynesians) ; 
— and where after full allowance has been made for wars, 

• See Durcau de la Malk^ liv. U. ch. IS. Also Gibhov^ i. ch. 2 
Merivah^s Roman Empire^ iv, 433, vii. 602, 604, 608. The process 
of depopulation in many provinces of the Roman dominions, since 
the time of the Antonines, has been excesmve, and unaccountable 
on any of Malthus^s hypotheses. We may instance especially the 
north coast of Africa, so populous in the palmy days of Rome, and 
Asia Minor and Syria, — ^to say nothing of Turkish countries further 
east stin. According to Merivaki\ Asia Minor and Syria once 
supported 27,O(KkO0O of people. According to McCulloch they do 
" not now contain more than one-fourth of ^ose numbers. Tet we 
do not find ti^at^they hate become either unhealthy or unfertile. 
Several analpgoiits indications scattered through history point to the 
depression of spirits Or of Uervo^ energy/ which seems to accom- 
pany the decline of Nations and the decay of Bao^ as exercising a 
singularly stotilitiing infiuehcd on mankind.* 

The same wholesale dying W of old families is observable, I 
believe, in other countries at the prcteht .time. M. de Tocqueville 
told me of one district in France vHhere 200 families had become 
extinct, as far as the direct line' was eonoerUed, in about a century, 
fimm a variety of causes. 
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diseases, and vices, some unexplained residuum is left, 
which points to a hidden influence, physiological . no 
doubt, but belonging to the nervous and not to the nutri- 
tive system. Again, nowhere in the United States, one 
would suppose, can pressure of population on means of 
subsistence be alleged as the true acting cause of ; non- 
increase of numbers or failing fecundity ; yet it is 
asserted confidently (and there seems every re^h to 
believe with accuracy), that the native-born citizens of 
some of the New Ungland States cannot — at aE events 
do not — keep up their numbers. * 

When astronomers found the calculable influence of 
the law of gravitation on the motions, of tbe planete 
disturbed and pro (dnto counteracted by: some unex- 
plained or undiscovered agency, they at once confidently 
inferred the existence of ah unknown body' at an nn- 
guesscd distance but in a specified direction. They 
believed in Neptune long before they found huh. Why 
should not we do in physiology what they did in 
physics ? •!• ' ' , • 

. 5. Lastly. The repeUent character ' of Malihns’ 
conclusion has been usually redded ^ in ^ 

ground for suspecting its truth,^ Ifpy, do: .1 thihk th& 
groundi though confusedly open to tju^tioh, is per- 
emptorily to.be put aeide as uniphUosOjphical. . It is 
unphilosophical to reject indisputal^e and jJmvOd con- 

* See especially ^ ia 

the first U8tan<^ to me^b^ of il^ere, 

CpnflrihedbyBevenhof titein.^,,'t'..i ,‘'’';. 

t CoQ8vfit .Z>o»t{eda^< 'Ow..liiae» 0 / Sfi., seq., 
also eh.'X, xi. Apd uune e^^^y DarwMi Antmcft and tlants 
ttfidlw, li.. 14fi-17,l. , 
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ilusions because we do oot like them, beettuse they 
iisturb Our serenity, shatter our hopes, or run counter 
jO our prejudiced. It is not unphilosophical to doubt 
be accuracy or completeness of any course of reasoning 
R'hich has brought us to results at variance with other 
results which lippea^ at least equally certain, and 
which h<ive been reached by similar piocesses of 
thoughi Nky, ihore, it would 'be unwise not to 
dqttbt ta^hoch cases, not to suspend our judgment, not 
to JtwSo^liefC' our inferences and our data There are 
kblhs 'V^hioh the general sense of mankind has 
adopts 4lid clings to as undeniable, paiUy from in* 
conviction, partly from overpowering proof, 
paitiy from rellgibus teaching, -rnsulfli as the wisdom, 
pc^war, ^U^ultitnate^ essential, universal goodness of God 
It is iSght;’ and wise to doubt provisionally — ^not of 
coUboto deny— -any doctrine which contradicts or seems 
toddhtsU^kt iih^e truths, and which has been arrived 
at Ify steps of logic An,d it is so for this simple reason, 
-T^thaf5'^hu|th we may feel confident of the justness of 
our ^/eJ'SJwes^if scientifically drawn by cautious and 
welMmdned intellects, and sancfioned after due ex- 
amin^dfi'' oibef qualified usinibi yet we can scarcely 
ever ^X^bdl^t>confi[drace 4s to tho perfect accura(^ 
and' oot^j^^S^!^^^^H‘<ft^prsnti8Ss. Unless we can be 
cert^U upon the 

wbjeot, &vsry datuin 

necessary ^ certainty 

Vidpch k yrell be that 

th«e is something W 'do ^ fh^^^eottio fimts which 
have escaped our ObServatitm Oi^ reiKUtrCh. which if 
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tfttieii into acrount, would have materially modified, or 
altogether overthrown our conclusions. Logic fails fai 
oftener from defective data than from careless pro- 
cesses. Not only therefore is justified by sound 
philosophy, where improbable doctrines are sought to 
be thrust upon us by even the most close aad cogent 
steps of ratiocination, but the doctrines may be of such 
a character, may be so irreconcileable with beliefs that 
have become axiomatic, may so revolt ourmost carefully 
wrought out convictions, that we should be 'Warranted 
— not indeed in rejecting them if positively proved bht 
— in declaring that there be some deficiency in 
the premises, some omitted or undiscovered data, which 
the future progress of knowledge would bring to light, 
and which, when introduced into the question, .would 
wholly change its present aspect! Now~ Halthus* 
theory of population was precisely one of those doctadites, 
and thmefore justly led numbers who could fihd po 
flaw in his reasoning, to feel satisfied that there mnst 

be some error or hiatus in the bases on which hh Was 

* *1 

grounded ; and who^ in consequence, while Unable to 
refute his conclusions, were equally unable to adopttibem. 

Malthas himseK ielt this, so et«>ngljr,.t)iat took 
much pains to ergue that ^his theoijr.was: in M way 
irreconf^eable rnth the goodness mf Ood, but on tjbe 
contrary hawinnhied.^'with ^ of ,]0Ss generel 
dealings with }^h]Ue iij^mi.Uiiig that ^ wes 

incompatible ^ 

the great mass 

to do violence to ^tbe# and to sbme 
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of their best wd most natural sentimenls, and opened 
a terrible vista of probable wretchedness for the future 
of the race, he argued that this World was desired to 
be a state of probation, not . of enjoyment, — that man 
was called upon to keep all bis appetites in check, and 
was warned and \nunished by the laws of nature if be 
did not, — and'that.only by the exercise of such pheck 
could be ever, advance in civilization or in moral 
dignity, Sire: allegations may be quite irrefragable, 
the^plea has no doubt a certain force, but it is im- 
possible hot to see and feel that it does not really meet 
the objection it was intended to neutralise. For, in 
the'jSrst place, though Providence may have designed 
this world to be a state of probation, he assuredly did 
not design it to be a state of misery; and a state of 
misery, ^r at least' of distress, to the majority it must 
be,' as Maltfaus repeatedly concedes, if his view of 
the laws of nature be correct and . complete. In the 
next place, though man is bound, both as a condition 
of prp^^ and under pain, of suffering, to control 
his ptopensities and to Tnodfrate. his appetites and 
desires, , he is not, bound' to , dchy them. If he is 
idJe>^apd prefers inordinate to reasonable work, 
nature sayp that he shell starve w ;iive miserably; 
but nattnb ner^ sa;!^ that he shall not sleep or rest at 
all, or not the best years, of his life, or the dark 

hours Of - - iminoderately, 

nature disease, but 

nature never, ■j|>fb^^,^hi0O ;^^^ is hungry, 

apd' to drink when he is thirsly, provided he does both 
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with discretion. Indeed she punishes him equally if 
he abstains as if he exceeds, if he eats too little, or not 
at alh as if he eats too much. In the same way, if he 
indulges to excess in the pleasures connected with 
reproduction, nature punishes him with premature 
exhaustion, with appropriate maladies, with moral 
enervation and corruption ; but she does not punish 
the rational and legitimate . enjoyments of love. On 
the contrary she does punish enforced and total absti- 
nence, occasionallyin the one sex, oft sn, if not habitually, 
in the other, by nervous disturbance and suffering, apd 
by functional disorder. , 

Now, if Malthus’ doctrine be correct, the great 
majority of men and women, if they are to escape a 
condition of perpetual misery and want, must not only 
keep within moderate l^ounds the strongest propensity 
of their nature, but must suppress and dmiy it altogether, 
— always for long and craving years, often, and in the 
case ol numbers, for the whole of life. Observe, too, 
that the desire in question is the especial bite of all 
our animal wants which 'is redeemed from animalisml 
by being blended with- our strongest and least selfish | 
affections, which is ennobled by its associations in a| 
way in which tbe 'appetites of eating and drinking and| 
sleeping can never he ennobled, -ri-in' a de^ee to whibh 
the pleasures of the eye 'and esur ban Ife enniobled only 
by assiduous imd' Icmy '.jniltW/ 
which lies at the tbet j^ lif^ which enters lai^ly into the 
elements of chivaliy^^ilich niato^ hn^ inihii^caldy inter- 
twisted with the holy jbjHSf* qf out 
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a« tbe otxe, and the only one, whidh must he smothered, 
if we would live in plenty or in peace. Do the laws 
of nature say this ? If so, the;f speak in a language 
which is wholly exceptional, and which here, and here 
only, has to be interpreted in a "non-natural” sense. Is 
thereanyothcrinstoce in which Nature says in tbe most 
distinct and impenous language, ‘^Thou shalt do this?” 
— and also ^ lan^age eqdally impdHous, if not equally 
distinct, **11 dost, thou shalt be punished as- in 
othsi^hases^ those only are punished who tranagreas my 
lawi!l‘' }. know no analogous instance.* 

We Various considetations suggested above appear 
to ''point irresistibly to the conclusion — though to 

■ ’* ■' ■'•' V *-' — — ^ — 

a^tagooistio considerations rltould be noticed here It 
haabeeq suggested that tba.paiamoaat and dcspotio stiengtb 
' winch ttw iostutCIi in question has now assumed is not natural, but 
exc^vat the excess being due to ages di unrestramed indulgence 
added to other bed influences in the present. Brobably this is so; 
to a latjgje extent I have no doubt it is, and this is one reason why 
I tent^ to aatertain better hopes fotr the fuWe. But it must be 
adqdtt^ edtlKtht doubt, I fan^, that at idl events the mstmet in 
man is perennis), not peiiodib ; and fltud db M^althus’ theory the 
utmost antSbipafeable moderat|<ai in its eiieSctse would virtually be 
)u8t as ta^reiult in cyer^popv^tipn. and discomforting 

prssMd suhsistoice, as iU; lament and abnormal 

devilb^^ji^k 

nii|#,tod leseapiihes^^agn^ us that the 

univeraat jt^B^teble and ia the struggle lor 

subidsteBee, thsconcluideu ww^l^qctiheand deem impfo* 

hebte is fcrao exception to 

pie this is undeniable; 

buts<p^y^e|dam^^|nillm^aimipu^M and thereftwe 

DHiiWy, l#|n tiucHcate for him 

an (^i^s^on onipu. 
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ju£stify it, or even fully to develope it, would require 
a separate treatise* and not a mere incidental chapter 
like ^the present — that Malthus' logip, though so 
l^een and cogent, was at fault, beonuse based on 
imperfect and insufficient premises •, that in addition 
to the positive and preventive checks to over-popular 
tion notified by him, tk&re exist ^yeiologieotZ checks 
which escaped hts secwch, cmd whJU^ sciU ftwe 
adequate for the work they have to do j that if ,we were 
wise and virtuous, the positive check would mitirely 
disappear {with the exception of death, in the fulness of 
time), and the prudential check be only called upon to 
operate to that degree which is needed t6 elevate 
and purify and regulate the animal instinct, and which 
is quite reconcileable with and conducive ,to virtue, 
happiness, and health ^in fine, that Frovidenue Will 
be vindicated from our prmnature miSgitin|;^ When' 
we discover that there exist natural «laWs, 
operation is to modify amd dimini^ himom 


im 'proportion as mdnkind ad’da/nces feed 
aMon, in moral a^d intelleottud dovelppn^ei^;, and 
that the^ laws will (unless we thwatt them^ have 
ample time and Wherein ^ produe^ fi|ii£||' efiect, 

long before that ultihiate ^is shall artiv^ 'whi^ thd 
Malthusian theoln^, tdughft' hs fd ip d^tetph i hiSffly 
touch upon ji&rst. 

If any one 

moderately pe(^llSi!^^ltl^ 

to be e£fectual^^ia|]^j|.j^^lik%v4|^;^^ 

either by nalmrfd tiemses'm' it is 
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obvious that, in a comparatively short time, — ^the 
reproductive faculty remaining "excessive,” as it is 
now, and as it probably would continue to be— popu- * 
lation would press upon the means of subsistence, and 
either increased mortality, or increased privation and 
distress from the necessity of an augmented severity 
in the preventive check, must be the result ' But 
no country is thusi completely isolated, and no near ap- 
proach to such isolation can arise, except from human 
foliy^ indolence, or ignorance. Such isolation and ab- 
solute fiinpossibility. of expansion' as would render the 
Malthusian theory self-evident and indisputably true, 
would be . traceable, not, as he alleges, to the laws of 
nature but to man’s interference with those laws. 

AgaiUj since a man can produce from the soil a great 
deal more than is needed for his own subsistence, and 
since in consequence, food will and may increase faster 
than population , — granted only an unlimited supply 
of amilable landi — it is obvious that there can be 
no . pressure on the means of subsistencej 

until: all., the available surface ^ of the globe is taken 
up jE^d fully cultivated; . Xny/pr^ure that occurs 
before %at. extreme pom^^^ reached, it is clear, can 
daly-^ cahaed .bjr impedunchW^to^^ and all 

these imp^m^ts are to civilized man artificial, not 
natural— humtm, not of Provideati'al origin. It is 
obvious , that, a Ikjnlly ot, _a aingle tribe, . sur- 
rounded by ^ hidimin^ tertit^ 

■ pn)dhctive . sbih nnght .,^;<^^ indefiiiitely 

t^d without' restiraint; on the sole conation of spread- 
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■tHig a« nVuUipUed; and that, so long as they 
fulfilled this condition, they would never have an ^ea 
of what ^pressure of population on subsistence m^t, 
till they had reached the bounds and exhausted the 
resources of the habitable .earth. 

Now what are the practicable impediments to this 
gradual extension of man over the earth, analysed and 
traced back to their source ? Why do’ toen not thus 
spread as they multiply 1 Why have they" pot always 
done so 1 That they have a natural tendency, to do 
so we know. It is the dictate of nature and of com- 
mon sense to take in a fresh .field ^frorn the outlying . 
waste, or to extend theif forays over a larger hunting'^ 
ground, as children grow up land marry, and ^ more 
mouths have to be fed. It has been the practioe of 
mankind to act thus in all times and in some form, 
far as history Oan reach back. There are two ways in 
which men may spread: they may either aOtually dis- 
perse and settle on other lands, or they may remaiu 
at homo: and .exchange the products of their/ indtwfay 
for the products of those other lands. Tbe' bnkiis 
emigration, the other is manufacture and oommerce. 
The process by yrhich the earth has been ^dpled' has 
been usually a miitujre 

of our argument it is: inbaateri|d^;^^ is foUoWedi; or 
in what nimnher- torn : am .blender^' . People ^ho, 
multiply and liVO-dd . plenty 'brit^^e^ laid; ^i^ 
vation, and 
cultivate 

through the iiis^rtih»eotelity of ' pthei^ ^HrhOSh^ fboy 
employ and pay 
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The impediments to the spread of man over the 
^lobe are either natural or airtiiicial, pliysical or moral. 
The physical ones, properly regarded, will be seen to 
be, and to have usually been, nearly inoperative. They 
are climate, sea, and distance.' Asihr as distance is 
concerned, this is practi^lly an impediment cliiedy in 
the case of too^ dense populations situated in the 
interior^ df O^tinents and Countries, and hemmed in 

'y 

and at a diale,nce from available spare land by 
surrd^li^iil^ , nnmbers. Xiocomotion, no doubt, is 
dostly to the poor ; but in civilised States 
neiilini tbe, difficulty nor the cost are insuperable. 
Xu the'bbj^mdng. of course, a community spreads from 
thd<out^^ And gradwaXly, and as it spreads, and as civi- 
lilKation intireases with numbers and dispersion, roads are 
made, and'mdans of communication are opened up in all 
directions.'' ' Even mountains and rivers are mere dif- 
dwtids to bb overcome) not obstacles to prevent. Sea, 
as ]fre ■hnor?, operated to check expansion only in the 
eajr)i(^ ^es, in a very slight and in rare and 

dncb as some of the retnoter Polynesian 
isla^i^; / Tn civi^zed man iit'|e'W^re|»u:ed highway, a 
<ffialmeX^f*cdmmuni^tiom‘p(^i^ m migration. 

% aU nnfSuT, ^be expansion 

of the mei^,4irects the course 

of 'Hau accommo- 

its rigours 

as long % his labour. 

When fceesef^'^^fo ''msoording to 

imWib,' he tnms elsevh^, the limits of 
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the habitable world, or at leaiSt of available laad, have 
been reached in that direction. 

The real impedimenta to expai^ioi;^ — ^the reasons 
why man has not spread freely as he maltiplied — have 
all been of a different order, and have proceeded from 
himself alone. The first has been his imdohfMse^ He 
was too lazy or unenterpiieing to go far aQeld for his 
food j he preferred to remain on the land ■vthere he 
was bom ; he chose to be satisfied with scanty food at 
home rather than seek plenty a few miles awa^ ; he 
was willing even in barbarous times to fight widi Ills 
brethren for subsistence, or to abstain from marriage, 
or to let his children die from insufficient nutriment, 
often indeed to kill them, rather than rouse h i p }* 
self to the exertion bf seeking abundance in a 
home This indisposition to spread operates every* 
where and always in some measure and in some. form. 
With some it is ignorance of what n^V fields ofrler 
them, and ho'w easily they <san he reached— Has trith 
Dorsetshire peasants. With others it is mere 
trativenesB ” — a tendency to the moladie ^ 
as with the Fremfo, and eOme Celtic natiope. But in 
all cases, So long as ^eland is ^e^e^ apd.the'itne^ of 
reaching it exists^ ti^hope^imeni^iS htonan^ andti^n 
has no right to lip^^of ."prs^i^e pppulati^pn 
subsistence," andi t^,«|i*^h,J‘rovidei:^ pS 

The second b fo 

nations who com|pf^ 1$^ hfr^tal 

expansion. Tlmy’|ira|^‘m>il for'^ Job® 

as boundless, ea^.kilw'n^y^bo 

entitled to say to every dthef, Go i^d expand else- 
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where, and leave us alone.” But this impediment, 
like the other, is to be surmounted by smise and 
energy, and comes not from God but from man. 

A third set pf obst^les is often interposed by human 
laws. Besirictions on migration and restrictions on 
commercial interchange are such obstaclea The old 
Jaw of settlement which forbade the Buckinghamshire 
labourer starving on seven shilling^ a week to migrate 
to Lancashire where he plight earn twelve shillings, or 
which diwour^ed his doing so, and the old corn laws, 
a.nd: other analogous fiscal enactments, which debarred 
Englishmen from the free use of the rich lands of the 
Mississippi, are specimens in point. No one can call 
ohstacles of this sort natural. 

It remains plain, therefore^ that even granting 
the pmniises of Malthus to be' complete, and his 
reaeohing irrefragable, there cani be no necessary 
insufficiency pf food, or pressure of population on 
^subsistcucc, or indispensable demand for the pre- 
ventive check, till the whole earth is peopled up 
to the ' limits , of ite productive powers, or till 
all available land is brought int^ cultivation : and 
that, any pressure of populatmh on sphsistence, and 
consequent misery which , nmy previous to that 
distant time, is traceable solely .to human agency 
or humah ^^hbrtfcb^in^ .Bii^ men were wise 
and , well-trained enough to bpC-iT ; their interests, 
and to follow them; 'to 8ee-vth^ir-,duty> and to 
do it — if they kn6w5. what ' lauds 

lie ; around thdm,'- ind, within reach j . they were 
energetic enough tC make the nep^^ry effiorts to teach 
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thorn, and to waist their less capable brethren to do 
so, and to do this in time ; if all laws directly or in- 
directly interfering with free expansidn an4 &ee inter- 
course were rep^aled> and their lingering '(Xfnscquences 
neutralized ; if, in a word, there were only among us 
thorough freedom, thorough sense, and a reasonable 
amount of goodness, mankind might mhltiply un- 
checked, if only ‘they would disperse uncheefee^.* 
A’ld that pressure of population on the means of sub* 
si'Mtc uce, with all the mishry it mvolTes, which Malthus 
held to be not only uUvmaMfy, but jperpetmUy 
e\ liable, is — at least itt jts Severer form— mainhjr 
gratuitous and nearly always prematurePAan^ tmder 
wise regulations ought never to be eneomitfered tfll 
that future day, of whose distance jhom our era t^e 
iollowing concise ►summ^ of a number of 
collected facts Vnll give soWidea. 

Not to mterru]^ ibe'ergum©n<^ 1 give4;he 
of these data aud calcujatfons in the atppen^’xi^ 
They demonstrate thdt even '■the most densely lig- 
hted countries in m© 'prbbnbly not jpeti^ 

up to tbe full numj^rs thby toJght comfortably 
iiiamtarn ; that >1315 ra^y bf 

the maximum actually ^ ethecs-pOt iih©f© 

iivouied by nattttbi A kM© 

... 

• J S MiU 
lug their aumlrersi It 
condition to ijaproViL- 

effeotu^ly gamed «»1«- 

pboation, but nio3tlp*^<^pi(*a <#« a 

that bwers wages tod bringtil^vatioB, ’ » ’ 
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is overy reason to believe that the European continent 
could support three or four times its present numbers. 
They show that a similar conclusion may W adopted 
with alpaost equal cettainty in reference to a great 
part of Asia, and perhaps the whole of Africa ; that 
probably in AiWoa,. and certainly in the two Americas, 
there are vast .tirticts of fertile land, with fair,df not 
splendid dimates, which are scarcely inhabited at all, 
and others :^luch contain a mere sprinkling of human 
beih^ .; Ahd that in Australasia the case is even 
' 10 . 606 , while Belgium and Lombardy, 
whieh efei the best peopled districts in Europe, con- 
:^n,. about 400 sot;^ to the square - ihile, Paraguay 
contains only 4, Brazil olily 3, and the Argentine 
fepublic only 1.. From the aggregate of these facts 
we are warranted in concluding that an indednite 
niimber of generations and long periods of time must 
elapse before the world can be fully peopled, — that 
V^fbre that ’coMum^ shall be reached we have 
cycles of years to traverse, aniple to afford space for 
all lthe influenc!^ whi^ ciyilisarion may develope to 
opemte to '^heir uttermost exten^^^^^ 

all,’ : ^rbt ;<«ly;aro few countries in 
thn wpriiijfadeqtuite^^ evoa of the 

mt^ >;ad^uately cultivated. 

Englai^ has. thie best tilled noil in. the world, though 
by no rneans ‘tjie l^t ]^et in England the 

average pipdttcejjrf-'^ Wif ,f8 . hdf^perhaps not. 
; a tbird-*r-whi^t4t hiii^k bOy ^ many districts , 

it actuedly is.. But the. aydege yield of Erancey 
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asQ^lly regarded as a very productive country, is only 
half that of England ; nay, thO average yield of the 
splendid grain-growing provinces in‘ Ahaerica, which 
ought greatly to exceed that of England, ihUa- short of 
it by-6ne half. Without hrihgihg a single' Wditibhal 
acre under the plough, the prodnetion of the world, 
by decent cultivation, might be easily trebled' or quad- 
rupled. In addition to this hopeful prospect, we see 
ample ground for expanding still further otir con- 
ception of the amount of human life that might be 
maintained in cOmfort qjj the earth’s surface, in the 
wasted or neglected riches of . the sea^ in the utilisa- 
tion of lands now dOvoted to-the psroduction of needless 
or noxious superfluities, in the more skilful -extraci^on 
from the materials of, our food of the real nutn^nt 
they contain, and in the transfer of much lapdl ^frotn 
pasture to cereals, and in other economies too numOirQus 
to mention. . ; . . \ . 

The above considerations prOve that id 

no danger of being over peopled just at present, whatn , 
ever local congestion may exist ; that^ Centuries "must' 
elapse before popuktion '.really presses, er, at le 
to press severely, on the . tjieans df . stibsisten<5| ; 
that civilization will have tiffie/ eubugh/to do. its. Work, 
to perf^ its resbw|Ces,,;j^d,'to!brii;^ 
mankind uhddr 

conviction, is, that' ^ere' . art. certain [ihAii^oes, more 
or loss occult, attendwnh'on oitih|MioD, iaJid’.'Whioh ijiay 
ble’ made to attend it yet mort-'wely, 
p^oittptly than hitherti)^wbidh operate insensibly to 
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c^eck fecundity and reduce the rate of increase, so 
that possibly the danger 'oltvmMely to be apprehended 
may ^ the very reverse o| that wWdh Malthus dreaded ; 
that, in fiwst, vbeR vre have reached that point of 
universal plenty end uniVer^ cultivation to which 
human pi^^' odght to 'bring us, ’the race will multi- 
ply too slewlly rafeer than too fast. One such influence 
may be'fp^i&ed with oonsiderable confidence, — ^namely, 
Tills T]||!l^EkaitCf Of CBBSBBAL DSyELOTMEltT TO LESSEN 


”1?^ ^ell bn the various eydences which might bo 
to establish the existence of this tendency 
iROUld (SbviOttsly he out qf.pljMJO in a work designed tor 

<v 


at one thne fancied that a second physiological law 
be inade good, at operalsng in the same direction. Mr 
and others, argnl^ frone the tacts that scanty natn- 
Fpeat oftm sthnulated reprodactioBt as rich soils and abundant 
in plXHf eases ofaei^ed it, d^ew the conelusicai that merely 
W s#>ns&t noud^aaent na the progress of mvi- 
expqfited to bdiiiytti allmen) would progressirely 
Meiage feoun^ty of &e laee^ ^ut 1 beheve further 

ht least certainly not m 
pjaiiiiiiye,|^J^l6^ it was first stated by 
B^t jk)OSe en'mlMhlra arguments and state- 

some residuum 


and Mr Spencer’s 
in too unmitigated a 




Ipological causes of 
and that races, 
were it not so. 
9 Darwin’s 
ng hhw far we yet 
|Uo&, and without 
fivyUietyof iiddrn 
yuriheninwhatwe 
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general perusal, and the subject could only be aflo- 
quately discussed in a physiological treatisa I shall, 
therefore, not atteirtpt any proof or elucidation here 
Meantime it is a great satisfaction tO me tO find, since 
these pages were written (now ^otoe years ago), that 
one of our most eminent and profound thinhers, Mr 
Herbert Spencer, has arrived at almost an identical 
conclusion, though starting fiom a different stand- 
point, pursuing a far more systematic and strictly 
scientific train of reasoning, and working on a 'Vast 
induction of facts drawn from all forms of organic 1^. 
He not only concludes, as I^do, that fecundity dimi- 
nishes with that intellectual and moral detelepment 

I.. 

maj term, foor them, 8 state of divilisation. the mothu cperatKh' of 
some of these infimeiaoes may be conjeotared : others appS^ at 
present quite ineiq^eablbt but all confirming Mr Dar^^ji%'<tcn- 
olosiou as “ to the and speciflo pdirer whhfii 

ccfuditioDs of life possets of acting represfively on ihoxeprbwMNt^ 
system.” the noil-breeditig of tamed Indian dephants^thctajih 
living in their native conn^ and olimaie, well 'llllnwfil 

considerable freedom, sniply'stipplied with food, and' hj^j^rftet 
health— ^ems tq tab ^ shigularly suggesfite phenibnenom *It 
looks almost amuogoqS tO the'ouies of tribes and lbcel|i^ tdt^h 
hare died or are dying KRttin the midst of plenty, tinder t^'}ttj|n'« 
tenons influence btote m^tsl condition l^e db|(itetrion'^of 
spirits, despondent, tof a Se^ed tSiJSi hte 
It appears to be in'fhon; tUftradi 

and intelUgenCembtf^ !tfis^ntfiemafii afid 
complex tMX ice 

that we find 

temperamenfSr ' 
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of tte race which constitutes, causes, and results 
from what we call civilisation, but he appears inrefra- 
gably to demonstrate (what 1 could do little more than 
surmise) that such diminished fecundity and reduction 
in the rate of ipcr^se mu^t physiologically ensue from 
mental action and advance.* The chief difference 
between our views seems to be that he conceives this 
corrective process must arise specifically if not directly 
from the stimulns given to the brain and nervous 
system by the perpetual struggle for subsistence j 
while 1 should be inclined to hope that a sound career of 
progress,, once inaugurated, would continue, and bring 
with it that cerebral development which is the correc- 
tjve of undue fertility, even though free expansion into 
wider areas should have made the pressure of that 
struggle almost unfelif 

Mr SpencOT’s ultimate conclusion is as follows : — 

^*)t is manifest that in the end pressure of popalaUon and its 
acQompaaying evils will disappear ; will leave a state of things 

requiring from each individual no more than a normal aud pleasur* 


* Prtiwipkt of Biology^ !i, ohi^. 18, which is a master'pece of 
(i$^d reasoning, and fine but carefully oaatroUed imagination. 

f ^fhaeontiimous pressure which he adtieipates, however, he does 
not r4g4rd as a necessary oaase of snSaftog The higher nervous 

devah^naot grmter expe&ditdnsi in aervmu action, here de- 
scribed aa indirectly brought about l^^hopresee of numbers, and 
as thereelivr ^ iiu^rhate of omnberB,must 

not be tahsri' tn>i^ply 4m i^tSMar atmiia<<^inmitaBflaborious life.' 
The gr«at«r^t»a#^l.hii$ :^ar attd aerivily above 

«ntt«mpy»dsd}qt^,i)4^ amidl incremate, 

Organic, '^wven when relieved , 

from the preantreof^i^ee^^, vcduutarily 

eater on ent^ris^ hnd'aVul^tittt.ii^^ihe could not keep 
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ftble activi^. Cessation in the decrease of fertility implies cessa- 
tion in the devdopment of the nervous system ; and this implies a 
nervous system that has become equal to all that is demanded of it 
-«^haS not to do more than is natural to it. But that exercise of 
faculties which does not e:^ed what is natural^ constitutes grati- 
fication. In the end, therefore, the obtauuncnt of subsistence and 
the discharge of all the parental and social dudes will require just 
that hind and amount of action needful to health and happiness. 

The necessary antagonism of Individuation and Genesis then, 
not only fulfils with precision the h priori law of maintenance of 
race, from the Monad up to Man, but ensures the final attainmeui 
of the highest form of this maintenance-^the f ormuin which the 
amount of life shall be the greatest possible, and the births and 
deaths the fewest possible. 2*he excels of fertihty Ms rendered 
the pro€m of civilisation inevitable;^ and the procese of eiviU^ 
sation must inevitably diminish fertility^ and at last destroy its 
excess^ From the beginning, pressure of population has been 
the proximate cause of pro^ifess* It produced the original 
diffusion of the race. It cCmpelled men to abandon predatory 
habits and take to agriculture. It led to the clearing of the earthy’s 
surface. It forced men into the socicd state ; madesocial organisa-o 
tion inevitable; and has developed the soci^ sentiments* It has 
stimulated to progressive Improvements m production, and tOi in<* 
creased skill and inteUigeuce^ It is daily thrusting us into closi^r 
contact and more mutually dependent relationships* And after 
having caused, as it ultimately must, the due peopHng of tb^ globe, 
and the raising of aB its habitable parts into the highest stain of 
culture^alter having brought all processes for the satisfaction pi 

..I . (, 

up eren to satiBfy ai:g«ii1i wHats; *0 their etill 
doacendanta will, ia a still higher d^ee find th,ir gratificationnin 
careers entailing still greater m^tal expenditures. Ibis etthamoed 
demand for mateiiab to eatabiiidi and nariy on the p^fnfiucal fuac* 
tu>ns,wifilMAOonBi^to%ntii^bi)(u«^ HfpinnatcmMndretheti^fpe 
gradually so modified ^Utorf d«;r^hqped 
ineaistibly drawn ofif, fyn ij^nora^andmifpxoed actiTiliteii|taiger' 
pi^>orti(« of thn oomtoun .at^io^Mti^neiht, than 

increasing the &ttendi(|>, cai^|^teiiegs»'^'l«»$^'fll ^^dUr^Nial 
life, neceeaarily dimtoW il lp y 
of new liveB->~iia 
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hi»Qaa vaats to perfection— after liaving, at tlio same time, 
developed tbe intdiect into complete oompetenojr for its work, add 
the fetdings into (^mplete dtnesa for socul life— the pressure of 
popnhttmo as it gradually fimshea its irprk, must gtadoally IMug 
its^ to an end.”* 

In fine, kb&t of |>opulation os the means of 

subsisteuee^yhmh.'tntk ttfiginfiQir fancied to doom the 
hnmaE imHid '’to' pe^tual 'sttaggk, dkcomfdrt; and 
misei^i^d) lio frown away all dreams for its steady 
pro^pW(^d,^t|mate perfectibility, is the very inatiu- 
^nuj^h which that doal issue is wrought 
outi 'illd trough which, if msm were only reasonably 
intelli^t, it might he wrought 'out with no moie 
in the process tj^ian is requisite to 
^0.' needful stimulus to the natural inertia ot 
^ ’undeveloped brain. The iMcmUy for exertion 
u ^thsd Malthus’ law ii/idiyi^aeeMy implies and 
h|ypl^iH-and this exertion is of itself or soon becomes 
a'j^^^urei The irighteousn^a,^ Wisdom, and benefi- 
ti tlm arrangement ,•9^ jthhs' vindicated the 
ufe cffitdh a glimpse ** ii^*‘^rfoct work.” 



iir. 
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THE LAW g*: ^‘^ATHBAL SELEOTW/'- 




Evebt one now is familiar with the Darwinian tl^eory 
of the origin of species, at least in its main principles 
and outlines : and nearly all men ^alifled to form an 
opinion are convinced of its substantial truth. That 
theory explains how races of animals vary aa ages roll 
on, so as to adapt themselves to the changing external 
conditions which those ages bring about. At every 
given moment, in every given spot on the earth's sur- 
face, a ' struggle for existence ’ is going on among all 
the forms of organic life, animal and vegetable, then 
and there alive ; a stra^le in which, as there is not 
room for all, the -vreaker and less adapted succumb, 
while 'the stronger and ^better adapted survive and 
multiply. As surrounding circumstances, climatic or 
geological, vary'and Are modified, corresponding varia- 
tions (such as are tdWye incidentally appearing among 
the of^rix)g d all meetures) In the inhahitants ef 
each distri(^ Up, Increase, upread, tmd ^i^ecome 
nermanent. that are mfist ifi jMu^euy 

fdth surromu^mg have a <htily 

and hourly ad^elnfte^ 1^ ip 

harmony; Kve vfiren they 
fade; endmpe thi^ng^.ivl^a^ kills others; ean dnd 
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food, catch prey, escape enemies, when their feebler, 
slower, blinder brethren, are starved and slain. Thns 
the most perfect specimens of each race and tribe, the 
strongest, the Swiftest, the healthiest, the most 
sagacious, the most courageous — those fullest of vitality 
— live longest, feed best, overcome their competitors in 

^ ‘ The grand feature in the multiplication' of organic life is that 
of close general resemblance, combined with more or less individual 
variation. The child resembles its parents or aacestors more or less 
closely in all its peculiarities, deformities, or beauties ; it resembles 
them in general moruk than it does any other individuals ; yet 
children of the same parents are not all alike, and it often h.ippens 
that they differ veiy considerably from tiieir parents and from ea( h 
other. This is equally true of man, of all animals, and of all 
plants. Moreover, it is found that individuals do not differ from 
thejr parents in certain particulars only, while in all others they are 
exact duplicates of th6m. They differ from them and from each 
other in e^ery particular: in form, in size, in cWour, in the structuie 
of internal as well as of external organs ; in those subtle peculi- 
arities which produce differences of constitution, as weU as in those 
still nuUre subtle ones which lead to modiffcations of mind and 
character. In other words, in every possible way, in every organ 
and in function, individuals of the same stock vary. 

* iJow, hcijth^ strength, and long-life are the results of a harmony 
between the individual and the universe, that surrounds it. Let 
us 8Q|)poe^ that at any given mCment this^arujony is perfect. A 
oerta^ anhnal is exactly fitted to secute its pi^ey, to escape from 

esietdies, to resist the inclemencies of the seasons, and to rear a 
numero^and healAy offspring. But a qhange now takes place, 
A senes of Wd winters^ for ipstaficejt on, making food scarce, 
and oripjg^'f^lmiuigratioii of some other animals to comp te 
with the inhabitants of thodiattict^ ' The new immigrant 
is swift of Ibot) iM snrpasse^itt rivids ^^poxmt of game ; the 
winter id^ts Itxe <Wder,^an<lliw^ ftm as a protec- 
tion, and mere noui^hhjg of the system. 

Our supposed harmony with its 

imtv^ ; it to ^ W trf' starvation. But 

tlie aidm^ varies in ita oStpring^ are swifter than 
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ehoice of mates ; and, in virtue of these advantages, 
become— as it is desu able they should be— the pro- 
genitors of the future race. The poorer specimens, 
tlie sick, the foolish, the faulty, the “weak, are slain or 
drop out of existence ; are distanced in the chase, arc 

beaten in the fight, can find no females to match with 

1 1 — — 

others — ^they still maiage to catch food enough; 6ome are hardier 
and more thickly furied — they manage in the cold nights to keep 
arm enough ; the slow, the weak, and the tliinly clad sOon'^die pft. 
A^ala and again, in each succeeding generation, the same thing 
takes ])lace. By this natural process, whigh is so inevitable that 
it cannot be conceived not to act, those best adapted to live, live ; 
those least adapted, die. It is sometimes said that we have no 
diiect evidence of the action 6f this selecting power in nature. 
But it seems to me we have better evidence than even direct 
obsei vation would be, because it is more universal, viz. the evidence 
of necessity. It must be so ; for, as all wiM animals increase in a 
geouiwtrical ratio, while their actual numbers remain on the average 
stationary, it follows that as many die annually as are borp. If, 
therefore, we deny natural selection, it can only be by asserting 
tliat in such a case as I havo supposed the strong, the ht^thy, the 
swift, Uio well clad, the well organised animals in every respect, 
have no advantage or€jr,-^o not on the aveiage live longer than, 
tlie weik, the unhealthy, the slow, the ill clail, and the iinpearfectly 
organised individuals ; and thiS no sane wan has yet been found 
hardy enough to assort. But this is not all ; for the offspring pn the 
average resemble ^ejr parents, and the selected portSoh 0^ i^h 
succeeding gonm^tlofii wiH therefore l?e stronger, swift^er, |Uore 
thickly furred than the Isst; and if thit jfrocess goes pn for thou- 
sands of generatiops^ oar animal will have again become thoroughly 
XU harmony witb4he nevf pojjiditians in which ho is But 

he u ill now bo a differeuV <9^€aturo. He wiJl bo not cjhj^ ifwifter 
and stronger, f he vrffl Changed 

in colour, 

shaped ears ; fot % Ja t^t.31^^ OIK} Jf^t.of an 

animal is modified, aa i< 
were in sympathy wiHi SafecWcUi, 

eh. ix* 
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them ; and the species is propagated and continued 
mainly, increasingly, if not exclusively, from its finest 
and most sclented individuals — in a word, its 4lite. 
Thus is established what Mr Herbert Spencer Calls 
the law of “ the Survival of the fittest.” 

This explains not only those extraordinary changes 
m the form and habits of the same animals which, 
when aided and aggravated by man’s requirements and 
careful management, strike us so forcibly in domesti- 
cated races, but also those purely natural though far 
.slower modifications which geological researches have 
brought to our knowledge. Mr Wallace, in tho 
admirable paper just quoted — which is a perfect 
model of succinct statement and lucid reasoning — has 
pointed out how this principle of natural selection has 
been modified, and in a manner veiled and disguised, 
though by no means either neutralised or suspended, 
in the case of MAN ; so that neither history nor 
geology enable us to trace any changes in his external 
structure analogous to those which we find in such 
abundance and to such a remarkable extent in the 
case of the lower animals. He adapts'hiroself, just as 
they do, to the altered conditions of external nature, 
but he. does it by mental not by bodily modifications. 
As with them, so with him, the best adapted to sur- 
rounded circumstances/ the most in harmony with the 
imperious necessities of life, 8urmount> survive, and 
multiply j but in his case the 'adaption is made and 
the harmony secured by intelleetaal and. moral efforts 
and qualities, which leave^no stamp on the corporeal 
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frame. As with them, inferior varieties and in- 
dividuals succumb and die out in the eternal and 
universal ‘ struggle for existence ; * only, in the case of 
man, the inferiority which determines their fate is 
not so much inferiority .of muscle, of stomach, or of 
skin, as of brain. 

In Inan, as wo now behold him, this is different. He is social 
and sympathetic. In the rudest tribes the sick are assisted at least 
with food; less robust health and vigour than the average does 
not entail death. Neither does tlie want of perfect limbs or other 
organs produce the same effect as among the lower animals. 
Some division of labour takes place ; the swiftest hunt, the le.s3 
active fish or gather fruits ; food ia to’ some extent exchanged or 
divided. The action of natural selection is therefore checked, the 
weaker, the dwarfish, those of less active limbs or loss piercing 
eyesight, do not suffer the extreme penalty which falls on animals 
so defective. 

Ill proportion as these phys'cal characteristics become of less ini- 
])ortance, mental and moral qualities will have increasing influence 
on the well-being of the race Capacity for apting in concert, for 
protection and for the acquisition of fo^ and shelter; sympathy, 
which loads all in turn to assist each other ; the sense of right, 
which checks depredations upon our fellows ; the decrease of the 
combative and destructive propensities; self-restraint in present 
appetites ; and that intelligent foresight which prepares for the 
future, are all qualities that from their earliest app^rauce must 
have been for the benefit of each community, and would, therefore, 
have become the subjects of “ natural selection.” For it is evident 
that such qualities woidd bo for the well-being of man ; would 
guard him against external enemies, against internal dissensions, 
and against the effects of inclement seasons and impending famine, 
more surely than could any merely physical modification. Tribes 
in which such mental and moral qualities were pi^oudnant, 
would therefore have an advantage in the struggle for existence 
qver other tribes in which they wero less developed, woi;iId live and 
maintain their numbed, while th6 othese trotfid decrettSe and finally 
succumb. ^ ‘ 

, Again, when any dow changes of phyded geography, or oS , 
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climate, make it nece<?*mry for an animal to alter its food, its cloth- 
ing, or its weapons, it can only do so by a coiresponding change in 
its own bodily. stiUctnrc and internal organisation. If a larger or 
more powerful beast is to be captured and devoured, as when a 
carnivorous animal which has hitherto preyed on sheep is obliged 
from their decreasing numbers to attack buffaloes, it is only the 
strongest who can hold,— those with most powerful claws, and 
formidable canine teeth that can struggle with and overcome such 
an animal. Natural selection immediately comes into play, an(J by its 
action these organs gradually become adapted to their new require-, 
ments. But man, under similar circumstances, docs not require 
longer nmls or teeth, greater bodily ^ strength or swiftness. He 
makes i^iarper spears, or a better bow, or he constructs a cunning 
pitfall, combines in a hunting party to ciroumveiit his new prey. 
The capacities which enab)e him to do this are what he rcqmres to 
be strengthened, aud these wiU, therefore, bo gradually modifiel 
by ‘♦natural selection,’’ while the form and structure of his body 
will renmin unchanged. So when a glacial epoch comes on, some 
animals must acquire warmer fur, or a covering of fat, or else die 
of cold. Those best clothed by nature are, ther^ore, preserved by 
natural selection. Man, under the same oircumstanccs, will make 
himsdf wanner clothing, and build better houses ; and the neces- 
sity of dcang this will react upon his mental OTganisation and social 
eoudition-^will advance them while his natural body remains 
naked as before. 

When the accustomed food of some animal becomes scarce or 
iotalljr fails,!, it can only exi<yt by becoming adapted to a new kind 
of fo^, a food perhaps less nourishing and less digestible, 
selection” will now not upon the stomach and intestines, 
and all their indiyidual variations taksn advantage of to 
mo(Ji^ihe face into harmony with Its. hew* food. In many oases, 
ho#0W| it is probable that this canhht be done. Ibe internal 
orgalm not vaty quiOk enough^ and then the animal will 
decrease ih numbers end ffnally become extinct" But man guards 
aueh ^idents by superinteitding and guiding the 
operations of He pliahls the seed .Of his most agreeable 

food, and fxoc^m a of the accident^} of 

varying sememe Be domesticates animals 

whinh scrye ifim 4#? *!(> br food itself, and thus 
oh^mg;»» of miy k m digestive organs are 

rendered unhocessary. Man, where the use of fire, 
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and by its means can render palatable a variety of aninial and 
vegetable substances, which he could hardly otherwise make tise 
of, and thus obtains for himself a supply of food far more varied 
and abundant than that which any animal can command. 

Thus man, by the mere capacity of clothing himself^ and making 
weapons and tools, has taken away from nature that power of 
changing the external form and structure which she exercises over 
all other animals. As the competing races by which they were 
surrounded, the climate, the vegetation, or the animals which 
serve them for food, ye slowly changing, they must undergo a 
corresponding change in their structure, habits, and constitution, 
to keep them in harmony with the new conditions— to enable 
them to live and maintain their numbers. But man does this by 
means of his intellect alone ; which enables him with an unchanged 
body still to keep in harmony with the changing universe^ 

From the time, therefore, when the social and sympathetic 
feelings came into active operation, and the intellectual and moral 
faculties became fairly developed, man would cease to be influenced 
by natural selection’* in his physical form and structure; as an 
animal he would remain almost stationary ; the changes of tho 
surrounding universe would cease to have upon him that powerful 
modifying effect which they exercise over other parts of the organic 
woild. But from the moment that his body became statienary, 
lus mind would become subject to those very influences from 
his body had escaped; every slight variation in his mental andmor^I 
nature which should enable him bettor to guard against adyehte 
circumstances, and combine for mutual comfort and protection, 
would be preserved and accumulated ; the better and higher apeei-* 
mens of our race would therefore increase and spread, the loivcr 
and more brutal would give way and successively die out, and 
that rapid advancement of ment^ organisation' Would occur, which 
has raised the v^y lowest races of man so far above tihe brutes 
(although differing so little from some of them in phyBi<^ struct 
ture), and, in conjunction with scarcely perceptible modifications 
of form, has developed the wonderful intellect of the Gf^manio 
races. 

But this is by i^o Cie whole bf Cie o^ise.^ As 

we follow out the refledtiora bjjr tbie atgn- 

ment, an entirely new aerieg Of'^conseqtkhoes atid 
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operation opens before ns. We perceive that the 
working of the law of "natural selection," and of 
" the preservation of firvoured races and individuals in 
the struggle for existence,” has become in the course of 
man’s progress not only thus modified, as Mr Wallace 
pomts out, and directed to one part of his organisation 
(the brain) alone, but positively suspended, and ip many 
instances almost reversed. It even'* dawns upon us that 
oure*istan|; 5 pivilisation, which is the result of the opera- 
tion of this law in past ages, may be actually letardcd 
and endangered by its tendency to neutralise that law 
in one or two most material and significant particulars 
The great, wise, righteous, and beneficent principle 
which in all other animals, and in man himself, up to 
a certain stage of his progress, tends to the improve- 
ment and perfection of the race, would appear to be 
fotcildy interfered with and nearly set aside ; nay, to 
he set aside pretty much, in direct proportion to the 
complication, completeness, and ffidmination of our 
eivi^tion. I do not assert that if our civilisation 
were purely and philosophically ideal — perfect in 
ch^aot^ as well as splendid end l<rfty in degree — this 
result would follow, or would dontinue; but it cer 
follow tiow, and it de%8 and positively* 
the attmnment of that ideal condition. My 
: that indispUtaldo ofiEect of the state 
•fm h^tve reached, of onr 
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in virtue of ■which the best specimens of the race 
— the strongest, the finest, the worthiest-~are those 
which survive, multiply, become paramount, and take 
precedence ; succeed and tiiumph in the struggle for 
existence, become the especial progenitors future 
generations, continue the species, and propagate an 
ever improving and perfecting type of humanity, 

The punciple of the ‘Survival of the lUt^t’ 
does not appear to fail in the case of races of 
men Here the abler, the stronger, the more 
advanced, the finer in short, are still the favoured 
ones , succeed in the competition, exterminate, govern, 
supersede, fight, eat, or work the inferior tribes out of 
existence The process is quite as certain, and nearly 
as rapid, whether we are just or unjust ; whether we 
use carefulness or cruelty. Everywhere the savage 
tribes of mankind die out at the contact of 'the civil- 
ised ones. Sometimes they are extinguished by con- 
quest and the sword ; sometimes by the excessive toil 
which avaricious victors inipose upon the feeble van- 
quished ", often by the diseases which the more arti- 
ficial man brings with him and which flonrish with 
fearful vigour in a 'virgin soil; occasionally they 
fade away before the superiot’ viUlity and piolifio 
enoigy ef the invaidingi^e in lands where there'is laitii 
room for both -^theyare crushed, in fact, Iqr ^he 8e» 
verity of com^^fet|(^ j in stoe » ^ tufik 

under the new 

tries to introduce it 

would seem firoia which 
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the mere presence of a superior form of humanity 
casts ovei^ them. But, in every part of the' 
world and in every instance, the result has been the 
same ; the process of extinction is either completed or 
actively at work. The Indians of the Antilles, the 
Red man of North America^ the South Sea Islanders, 
the Australians, even the New Zealanders (the finest 
and most pliable and teachable of savages), are all 
alike dying out with strange rapidity — in consequence 
of the harshness, or in spite of the forbearance and pro- 
tection, of the stronger and more capable European. 
The negro alone survives — and seems likely to survive. 
He only has been able to hold his own after a fashion, 
and to live and flourish side by side with masterful and 
mightier races, though in a questionable relation and 
with questionable results. But the exception is a con. 
finnation of the general law. The negro is not only 
strong, docile, and prolific, but in some respects he is 
better adapted to surrounding conditions than his 
European neighbour, conquerdr, or master; in certain 
climates he, and not the white man, is ‘the favoured 
race and for many generations, perhaps for ages, in 
the burning regions about the equator, a black skin 
may take precedence of a lai^e brain, and be a more 
indispensable condition of existence ; or possibly the 
brain may grow larger without the skin growing any 
whiter. The ]pn»ciple of * nitur&J selection’ therefore 
— of the superior aad 'fittbr races df mankind trampling 
out and' replahing' the in virtue of their 

sij||>erior fitaess^IrQUi'd seeTn^tof |i<^d good universally. 
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So probably it does also, and always baa done, in the 
case of nations ; and t]ie apparent exceptions to the 
rule may be due only to otbr erroneous estimate of the 
true elements of superiority. In the dawn of history 
the more cultivated and energetic races conquered the 
weaker and less advanced, reduced them to slavery, or 
taught them civilisation. It is t^e that in the case 
of the Greeks and Homans the coarser organisation 
and less developed brain of the latter overpowered and 
overshadowed probably the finest physical and intel- 
lectual nature that has yet appeared upon the earth ; 
but the Greeks, when they thus succumbed, had fallen 
away from the perfection of their palmier days ; they 
had grown enervated and corrupt ; and the tougher 
fibre, the robuster will and the unequalled political 
genius of their Roman conquerors constituted an un- 
deniable superiority. They triumphed by the law of 
the strongest — though their strength might not lie 
precisely in the noblest portion of man’s nature. 
Intellectually the inferiors of the Greeks whom they 
subdued, they were morally and volUionally more 
vigorous. The same may be said of those rude 
Northern warriors who at a later period flowed over 
and mastered the degenerate Roman world. They 
had no culture, but they had vast capacities ; and they 
brought with them a renovating irruption of that 
hard energy and redt|Ddant vitality which luxury and 
' success had nearly eitj^guished among those .they con- 
quered. They wens.^en ‘the mOSt fevpatred' raHlEte,’ 
the fittest for the Of the hWk-, the best 
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adapted to the conditioQs of the life around theit ; they 
prevailed, therefore, by reason of a very indisputable, 
though not the most refined sort of, superiority. 
With the nations of modern history, the same rule has 
governed the main current of the world, though perhaps 
with more instanees of at least apparent exception, 
Eadb nation that has dominated in turn, or occupied 
the firit post in the world’s atinals.has done so by right 
of sopje one quality, achievement, or possession — theij 
especially needed — which made it for the time the 
stronger, if not intrinsically the nobler among many 
rivals. Intellect, and intellect applied alike to art, to 
commerce, and to science, at one period made the Italians 
the most prominent people in Europe. There was an 
undeniable grandeur in the Spanish nation in its cul- 
inmating years towards the close of the fifteenth 
century which gave it a right to rule, and at once ex- 
plained and justified both its discoveries and its con- 
quests. No one can say 'that France did not fairly 
win her vast infioence and her epochs of predominance 
hf heif wonderful military spirit and the peculiarity of 
her singularly clear, keen) restl^, but not rich intelli- 
gence. England owes her worl^d.n'ivide dominion and 
(wfiat ^ fiir more significant and a ’greater sulyeot for 
fididwrion) jhe wide diffusipa hSQr race over the 
^ebe, to a dating and pemisj^t which no 

otfier vaafi^ ^i^ankind ia to dowered. Even 

qualiti^ 

or their tem- 

might has 
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sometimes triumphed over right, smd the finer and 
kinder people fallen before the ossaults <Jf the stronger 
and harsher, and the events of history r^o counter to aU 
our truer and juster sympathies ; it is probably heoause 
in the counsels of the Most High, energy is seen be 
more needed than culture to carry on the advancement 
of humanity, and a commanding will, at least in this 
stage of our progress, to be a more essential endowfneUt 
than an amiable temper or a good heart At all ^Vents 
it is those who in some sense are the STBONaESt and 
the fittest who most prevail, multiply and spread, and 
become in the larg^t measure the progenitors of 
future nations. 

But when we come to the case of individuals in a 
people, or classes in a community — the phase of the 
question which has far the most practical and im- 
mediate interest for ourselves — the principle would 
appear to fail, and the law is no longer supreme. 
Civilisation, with its Social, moral, and mattfiaV 
complications,, has introduced a disturbing and OO’O' 
fliefing element It is not now, as Mr Walkoe 
depicts, that intellectual has been substituted he 
physical superiority, but that artificied and conven- 
tional have taken the platie of natural adyai^ 
tages as the ruljbg'and deciding force. It ia no 
the strongest, the healthiest, the most per£f(^ 
organised ; it foen of Ike fipest 

largest brain, 
best morale, 

etruggle for tile 
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surface, that * natural selection ' makes the parents of 
future generations, the continnators of a picked and 
perfected race. It is still ‘the most favoured,’ no 
doubt, in some sense, who bear away the palm, but the 
indispensable favour is too often that of fortune, not 
of nature. The various influences of our social sys- 
tem combine to traverse the righteous and salutary law 
which God ordained for the preservation of a worthy 
and improving humanity ; and the ‘ varieties ’ of man 
that endure and multiply their likenesses, and mould 
the features of the coming times, are not the soundest 
constitutions that can be found among us, nor the 
most subtie and resourceful minds, nor the most amiable 
or self-denying tempers, nor the most sagacious judg- 
ments, nor even the most imperious and persistent wills, 
but often the precise reverse — often t^ose emasculated 
by luxury and those damaged by want, those rendered 
reckless by squalid poverty, and those whose physical 
and mental energies have been sapped, and whose 
characters have been grievously impaired, by long 
indulgence and forestalled desires. 

The two great instruments and achievements of civi- 
lisation, are respect for life and respect for property. 
In proportion as both are secure, aa life is prolonged and 
^ wealth is accumulated, and as the poor and weak are 
cared fw, so nations rise — or consider that they have 
risen. Am<^g wild animals the mck and maimed are 
slain; amimg< savages the^r succumb tnid die or are sup- 
pressed; among us>they ere caifOd foi^ ke;^ alive, enabled 
to mar^ Itnd htUlUply, In uu^viUeed tribes, the 
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inofFectiTe and incapable, the weak in body or in mind, 
are unable to provide themselves food ; they fall behind 
in the chase or in the mai’ch; they &11 out, therefore, in 
the race of life. With us, sustenance and shelter are 
provided for them, and they survive. We pride our- 
selves — and justly — on the increased length of life 
which^ has been effected by our science and our 
humanity. But •?fe forget that this higher average of 
fife may be compatible with, and may in a measure 
result from, a lower average of hcalih. We have kept 
alive those who, in a more natural and less advanced 
state, would have died — and who, looking at the phy- 
sical perfection of the race alone, had better have been 
left to die. Among savages, the vigorous and sound 
alone survive ; among us, the diseased and enfeebled 
survive as well ; — ^but is either the physique or the 
intelligence of cultivated man the gainer by the 
change? In a wild state, by the law of natural 
selection, only or, chiefly, tlie sounder and stronger 
specimens were allowed to continue their species ; with 
us, thousands with tainted constitutions, frames weak- 
ened by malady or waste, brains bearing subtle and 
hereditary mischief in their recesses, are suffered to. 
transmit their terrible inheritance of evil to other gene- 
rations, and to spread it through a whole community. 

Security of property, security for its transmission 
as well as for ite-Ot^oyment, is one of our chief boasts. 
Thousands upon thohewds wko nevesr could fhotnselyes 
have acquired by industry^ or conquer^ by 

courage, or kept it' by str^gtb^dr, and who 
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are utterly incorapfetent to use it well, are yet enabled 
by law to ihjberit and retain it. They are bom to 
wealth, they revel in wealth, though destitute of all 
the qualities by which wealth is won, or its possession 
made a blessing tq the community. In a natural state 
of society they would have been pushed out of exis- 
tence, stripped of their inherited and ill-used posses- 
sions, josded adde h) the stru^le and the race, and 
left by the wayside to die. In civilised communities 
the^ are |Mrotected, fostered, flattered, married, and em- 
powered to hand down their vapid incapacities to 
numetous of&pring, whom perhaps they can leave 
wealthy too. In old and highly advanced nations, the 
xh^sses who wield power and affluence and social 
supremacy as a consequence of the security of property, 
do not as a rule consist-— nay, may consist in a very 
small measure — of individuals who have won, or could 
have won, those influences for themselves — of natural 
«<Hng8 of men;” the slits lots in life do not fall to 
the 4lMe of the race or the community.* Those 
poAsessiobs and that position, which ia more simply 

^ ^ ‘ ■ -Kiuii"! ifl, «■ * --.r' r/A li.i..- r- .,1- 

* life SarwiU JKHUts out bCie as a jNir the validity of 

wh^iilpKtatSndindiaputahle, 'tile good aifeot of ibis transmisaon 
of seeurmg the exhujte&ceof ahj^ia^tlaas adapted for 

of a body of 

,'<d>0 have pot their daily bread, 

is ^ a dSfirs* thMoanhl^ybwo^rereatimat^ ; as ali 

hil^ wctrh u iod on such wOrk 

to meution 

occupy them- 
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organised tribes would be an indication and a proof 
either of strength, of intelligence, or. of some happ) 
adaptation to surrounding exigencies, now in Our com- 
plicated world indicate nothing— at least itt cases 
out of six — ^but merit or energy or luck in some 
ancestor, perhaps inconceivably remote> who has be- 
queayied his rank and property to his successors, but 
without the qualities vhioh won them and Wantmted ' 
them Yet this property and rank still enable their 
possibly unworthy and infiapable inheritors to take 
precedence over others in many of the walks of life, to 
carry off the most desirable brides from less favoured 
though far nobler rivals, and (what is our present 
point) to make those brides the mothers of a degener- 
ating, instead of an ever -improving rac& 

But even this by no means presents the whole 
strength of the case. Not only does civilisation, an it 
exists among us^ enable tank and wealth, however 
diseased, enfeeWed, or nnintelligent, to become the 
continuators of the speCies in preference to larger 
brains, stronger frames and sounder constitutions ; bht 


that very rank sad wealth, thus inherited wiihptlt efSni 
and in absolute 'security, often tend to produce 
vated and,uQ|7itel%ent offspring. To be born in lh« 
purple is not tbd i;igh.t inttoduction to healthy 
to be cradle with all, 

and fecilities it^^*!^^i|ge»ce, i$^ not 
guard agaiaWrti^l* iii5|algei:^ the 

intellect and 
oblige, and 

always excepting Utot % Mbtbhndlsg cir^m- 


I 
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stances which is really the only one that tells very 
effectually on the youthful plant. No doubt, too, there 
are splendid and numerous exceptions — instances in 
which rank is used to mould its heir to its duties, and 
in which wealth is used to purchase and achieve all 
that makes life noble and beueficent. But we have 
only to look around us, and a little below the surface, 
and then ask ourselves whether, as ft rule, the owners 
of rank and wealth — still more the owners of wealth 
without rank — ai'e those . from whose paternity we 
should have most right to anticipate a healthy, a noble, 
an energetic, or a truly intellectual offspring — a race 
fitted to control and guide themselves as well as others, 
to subdue the earth as well as to replenish it, to 
govern, to civilise, to illustrate, to carry forward, the 
future destinies of man 1 

And if it is not from the highest and most opulent 
that we can expect this desiderated posterity, assuredly 
it i‘s not from the lowest and most indigent. The 
physiqm and the morale of both the extreme classes 
are imperfect and impaired. The physique of the 
rich is ifijured by indulgence and excess — that of 
the poor by privation and want. The morale of the 
former has never been duly called forth by the necessity 
for exertion and self-denial; that of the latter has 
never been adequately cultivated by training and 
instruction. The intellects of each have been exposed 
to opposite disadvantages. The' oii^nilaUons of neither 
class are the best ^ the comtnunxl^j cemstitutions of 
aei^er axethe madMotpuM Wtdnihsd. Tet these two 
classes are |»ecisely those ivhSoli ate« are likely to be. 
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preponderatingly, the fathers of the coming generation. 
Both marry as early as they please and have as many 
children as they please, — the rich because it is in their 
power, the poor because they have no motive for absti- 
nence: — and scanty food and hard circumstances do not 
oppose but rather encourage procreation. Maltbus’ 
“ prudential check ” rarely operates upon the lowest 
classes ; the poorer they are, usually, the faster do 
they multiply; certainly the more reckless they are 
in reference to multiplication. It is the middle classes, 
those who form the energetic, reliable, improving 
element of the population, those who wish to rise and 
do not choose to sink, those in a word who constitute 
the true strength and wealth and dignity of nations, 
— it is these who abstain from marriage or postpone it.* 
Thus the imprudent, the desperate, — those whose 
standard is low, those who have no hope, no ambition, 
no self-denial, — on the onb side, and the pampered 
favourites of fortune on the other, take preccdenco in 
the race of fatherhood, to the disadvantage or the ex- 
clusion of the prudent, the resolute, the striving and 
the self-restrained. The very men whom a philosophic 
statesman, or a guidp of some superior nature v^ould 
select as most qualified and deserving to continue 

• Galton’s Hereditary Genius, p, 862 .— “Certain influences retard 
the average age of marriage while others hasten it. ... . The 
wisest policjr is thatt^hieh results in retarding the Average age of 
marriage among the wet^, and hastening it among the rigorous 
classes ; whereas, most uhhappily lot us, the inflttenee of nmnerous 
social mflueuocB has Wa htronglf and he<ihrul(br eib^rted in our 
oommunity at least, oppot^direotiont^* 
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the tace, |>reci6ely those who do so in the scantiest 
measure.* Those who have no need for exertion, and 
those who hftve no opportunities fbr culture, those 
whose frames are dan3a|;ed by indulgence, and those 
whose fraipes Siie 'weahene^ by privation, breed ad, 
libitum i while those whose minds and bodies have 
been hardened, strengthened and purified by tomper- 
anee an4 ioii,raxe elbowed quietly aside in the unequal 
press. ' Sttt;ely the selection” is no longer “ natural.” 
The^ careless, squalid, unaspiring Irishman, fed on 
potato^, living in a pig-stye, doting on a superstition, 
ipulti^lies like rabbits or ephemera i-— the frug.il, fore- 

S^ose'who may be disposed to make light of the injurious opeta- 
tion, on the well-being of a community or the improvement of the 
race, of this positive or comparative abstention from the functions 
6f paternity on the part of the true dike of a people, — would do well 
to study Mr>6alton's picture of the effect of two analogous facts 
on the progress of Europe during the middle ages. In bis lich and 
' . suggestive hook on Hereditary Oenins (p, 367-359) he points how 
effectually, though unintentionally, “the Church brutalised and 
demoridii^ the breed of our forefatheis,’’ by, in the first place, 
condemning to celibacy all those gentler, kindlier, more cultured 
and thoughtful natures who sought refi;^ % ^be cloister in those 
troubled times, — leaving only the ruder and coarser organisations 
to’mtuny and multiply ; and, in the aecon/d pla(je,%^ burning all the 
mooij^Owarftil, free and daring thinkers of days, and thus as 
fanssp^ble 07nri>ing out titp class. — flsst captured all the 
gautiUi? Wnfee end condemned them she made another 

aWtep ^ hWd nets,— tbiu time fls^ig ht, Rubied waters— to 

cathk and intdli- 

moBi iuitdbU 
leck, if not a. 
as it Wore, to 
and ferodouB, 


gent of pought,*''QiM|; the 

punetth'tijfV el 
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seeing, self-respecting, ambitious ISco^ stem in bis 
morality, spiritual in his faith, Bagacioi|3 abd disciplined 
in his intelligence, passes his best yetCfSi. in struggle 
and in celibacy, marri^ late, and leaves- i&w behind 
him. Given a land originally peopled by,a tKohsand 
Saxons and a thousand Celts,—- and in a dos^ l^ner- 
ations, five-si$ths of the population would be Celts, 
but five sixths of \he property, the power, and the in- 
tellect, would belong to the one-sixth of Saxons that 
remained. In the eternal “ struggle for existence,’* "it 
would be the inferior and Im favoured race that had . 
prevailed, — and prevailed by virtue not of its qualities 
but of its faults, by reason not of its stronger vitality 
but of its weaker reticence and its narrower brain. 

Of course it will be urged that the principle of 
natuial selection fails thus utterly because our civUisa- 
tion is imperfect and misdirected; because out laws 
are insufficient ; because our social airangements ate 
unwise ; because our moral sense is languid or unen- 
lightened. No doubt, if our legislators and rulers 
weie quite sagacious and quite stem, and our peo]^ 
in all ranks ^uite wise and good, the beneficent-, ten- 
dencies of natute*'W(nild continue to operate, unwifn- 
teracted. No bOhstitutions would be impaired hy 
insufficient nutiila^ wdL npnq* by unhealthy 
Ifo classes wo^fekib n^uveloped elthwii|,W^ Ot 
muscle as P|t^^thig,^i^^inid 

vigorous offsp]^|)^'^^^\^Ej,*|e -the 

maimed, would to 
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(It earn of manying and handing down to their children 
th6 curse of diseased or feeble frames ; — or if they did 
not thus control themselves, the state would exercise a 
salutary but unrelenting paternal despotism, and sup- 
ply the deficiency ly vigilant and timely prohibition. 
A republic is conceivable in which paupers should be 
forbidden to propagate ; in which all candidates for 
the proud and solemn privilege of “continuing an un- 
tainted and perfecting race should be subjected 
to a pass or a Competitive examination, and those 
only be suffered to transmit their names and 
families to future generations who had a pure, 
vigorous and well-developed constitution to transmit ; 
■ — so that paternity should be the right and function 
exclusively of the ^lite of the nation, and humanity 
be thus enabled to march on securely and without 
drawback to its ultimate .possibilities of progress. 
Every dara.nged or inferior temperament might bo 
eliminated, and every special and superior ono be 
selected and enthroned, till the human race, both in 
its manhood and its womanhood, became one glorious 
fellowship of saints, sages, and athletes; tiU wo were all 
Blondins, all Shakespeares, Pericles’, Socrates’, Colum- 
buses, and Fdnelons, But no nation — ^in modern 
times at least — has ever yet approached or aimed at 
this ideal; no su(fh wisdom or virtue has ever been found 
except in isolated individual instances ; no government 
and no statesman has ever dared thus to supple- 
ment the inadequacy of pei8Q?)i|il.|>atriotj8m hy laws so 
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of the existing world are not even set in this direction 
— at present notably the reverse. The more marked 
tendencies of the age are three ; and all threfr run 
counter to the operation of the wholesome law of 
‘ natural selection.’ We are learning to insist more 
and more on the freedom of the individual will, the 
right ef every one to judge and act for himself. We 
are grooving daily more foolishly and criminally lenient 
to every natural propensity, less and leas inclined to 
resent, or control, or punish its indulgence. We abso- 
lutely refuse to let the poor, the incapable, the lazy, 
or the diseased die ; we enable or allow them, if we 
do not actually encourage them, to propagate their 
incapacity, poverty, and constitutional disorders. 
And, lastly, democracy ^is every year advancing in 
power, and claiming the supreme right to govern and 
to guide ; and democracy means the management and 
control of social arrangements by the least educated 
classes, — by those least trained to foresee or measure 
conscqtieuces, — least acquainted with the fearfully , 
rigid laws of hereditary transmission, — ^least habi- 
tuated to repress desires, or to forego immediate 
enjoyment for future and remote good. 

Obviously, no artificial prohibitions or restraints, 
no laws imposed frbm above and from without, can 
restore the principle Of ‘natural selection’ to its 'due 
supremacy among the human race. No people in onr 
days would endure ^the necessary interf^enoe and' con- 
trol ; and perhaps a itesult so acquired might pot be 

worth the cost of i^equMtion. We* ^ only trust to 

H . 
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the slow influences of enlightenment and moral sus- 
cejitibility, percolating downwards and iii time per- 
meating all ranks. 'W’e can only watch and be care- 
ful that any other influences we do set in motion 
shall be such as, where they work at all, may work 
in the right direction. At present the prospect is not 
reassuring. We are ’progressing fast in many points, 
no dou|>t^ but the progress is not wholly nor always of 
the r^ght sort, nor without a large per contra Legis- 
lation and philanthropy are improving the condition 
of the masses, but they are more and more losing the 
g« dance and governance of the mosses. Wealth accu- 
undates above, and wages rise below ; hut the cost of 
liying augments with both operations, till tho'^o 
classes-— the stamina of the nation — -which are neither 
io 6 rich nor too poor to fear a fall, find marriage a 
hazardous adventure, and dread the burden of large 
families. Medical science is mitigating suflcisng, and 
achieving some success in its warfare against disease , 
but at the same time it enables the diseased to live 
It ccmttols and sometimes half cures the maladies that 
Spting from profligacy and excess, but in so doing it 
en<»|u»g08 both, by stepping in^ between the cause 
a)^ its CQtiseciucnce, and saying them from their 
uattttid <^id deterring penalties It leduces the 
aggregate mortality by saxdteii)^ ^piovements and 
precautmtiB j Wt ti^oso Wh^^it''s<iy<fe from dying pre- 
ixmtut^y It ';t 3 pii^mi^^pikhial and imper- 
fect 1 % OUTt communities 

i im and mental en- 

hgbtenment'tUd <s the physical and 
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moral coustitutioD through the defeasance of the law 
of natural selection ; and on the issiies of that race 
the destinies of humanity depend. 


Mr Francis Galton (who had followed tihe eaU^e line 
of thought as myself^ though both, tiU after tl^e {mfali* 
cation *of our respe^ivo speculations, were unacquainted 
with the other's writings), estimates almost more'gravely 
than I have done the ihischief and the menace of this 


tendency of civilised nations to multiply from their 
lower specimens. He condemns “ the Peerage as a 
disastrous institution, owing to its destruetive effects 
on our valuable races. The most highly-gifted then 
are ennobled ; their elder sons are tempted [for the 
sake of means to keep up their titles] to marry heiresses 
[who are habitually sterile] ; and their younger sons dq 
not mairy at all, not having fortune enough to support 
both a family and an aristocratic ppsitioa So the 
side-shoots of the genealogical tree are hacked off, the 
leading shoot is blighted, and the breed is lost for ever/' 
.... Further on he says It is a maxim of Mal- 
thus that the phriod<of. marriage ought to be dekye(| 
in order that the earth may not be overcrowded by; a 
population for vVhom there is no place at all at the 


great table of Natqiei If thus doctrine influenced 

classes alike, X nothing to say aboiri it 

here, one way or &8 it 

the discussions }rr''bq,iif 

ward as a rule 

kind to follow, 

left free to disreearc^ iit in saying 
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that it is a most pernicious rule of conduct in its bear* 
ing on the race. Its ej9ect would be to cause the 
race of the prudent to fall after a fow centuries into 
an almost incredible numerical inferiority to that of 
the imprudent, and therefore to bring utter ruin upon 
the breed of any country where the doctrine prevailed. 
I protest against the abler races being encouraged to 
mthdrqw mi this way from the struggle for existence. 
It may seem monstrous that the weak should be 
crowded out by the strong, but it is still more mon- 
strous that the races best fitted to play their part on 
the stage of life should be crowded Out by the in- 
competent, the ailing, and the feebla” 

Mr Qalton gives us a sort of formula by which we 
may form some faint conception of the magnitude of 
the evil thus wrought — or likely to be wrought — by 
the operation of this doctrine. He points out that — 
of two classes in a community starting with equal 
numbers, but one class marrying habitually at twenty- 
two years of age, and the other at thirty-three years 
— ^the first class will in less than a century be twice 
as numerous, and in two centuries sut times as num- 
erous, as the second. We have only to follow out this 
thought, and picture to ourselves, if imagination is 
equal to the task, the contrast between two communi- 
ties at the end of either period, one a nation whore 
the early-marrying class had beeft Ae educated, the 
temperate, the energeti(^ and the seH^restrained ; and 
the other a hation^ whei^^ tide had consisted of 
the reoklesti, the indoleht, ^the Vidtods, and the dis- 
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eased. The latter would probably haVe degenerated 
nearly to the race of Papuans ; the former might have 
surpassed even the Athenians in thei^ palmiest days.* 
Mr Darwin, f who has done me the honouj* to quote 
a monograph which I wrote four or five years ago on 
this subject, equally regards the operation in question 

« 

* Mr Galton (p. 36t) has a passage whicli suggests a wide at)d 

fertile field of investigation, — namely, how f^r the decay of old 
civilisations (one of the perplexing phenomena of history) may he 
traceable to the circumstance we ^ave been considering. — “ In an 
old civilisation the agencies are more complex. Among the active, 
ambitious classes, none but the inheritors of fortune are likely to 
marry young. Those whose future fortune is not insured can 
scarcely succeed well and riso high in society, if they hamper 
themselves with a wife and children in their eaily manhood. . . . 
Thence result the evils I have already described, in speaking of the 
marriages of eldest sons with heiresses, and of the suppression of the 
marriages of the younger sons. Again, there is a constant tendency 
of the best men in a country to settle in the great cities^ where 
marriages are less prolific, and children less likely to live. Owing 
to these several causes, there is a steady check in an old civilisation 
on the ftriility of the abler classes: — the improvident and unam* 
bilious are those who cHefiy keep up the breed. ' So the race 
gradually degenerates^ becoming with each successive generation 
less Jilted for a high oivilisatton^ although it retains the external 
appearances of one : until the time comes when the whole political 
a fid social fabric caves in^ and a greater or less relapse towards 
barbarism takes place.*’ I have long been convinced that the 
startling contrast between the France of to*day and the France of 
one or two centuries ago, is in a vast measure due to the dying (or 
killing) out of the, o^d Frankish and Norman elements, and the 
growing predominanoOvC^ the Oeitto one«> Probably the equally 
startling difference between the America of Washington and the 
America of Andrew Johnson, may be greatly traced to the im- 
migration of old days com^tipg of Cava1|ers a&d iPatberB, 

and the recent immigra(|ion ;nade u|rof bisH cottiers and 
German boors, and loose or oxtoxmtfi^iiYes bom everywhere. 

♦ “ Descent of Man,” i. p. l68. 
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as a ittosi serious ope; and though he mentions a 
number of compensating influences, he evidently does 
not consider tbmn ns at all adequate or effectual. 
"With Sateges, the weak ip body or mind are soon 
eliminated; and 'those that survive commonly exhibit 
a vigorous state of health. . We difitised men, on the 
other hamd, do owr u1m<M to d>edi the process of 
dirnd/hoMonr; we build asylunis the imbecile, the 
maimed, and the sick; we institute poor-laws; and 
out medical men exert their greatest skill to save the 
life of every one to the last moment. There is reason 
to believe that vaccination has preserved thousands, 
who, from a weak constitution, would formerly have 
succumbed to small-pox. Thus the weak members of 
civilised societies propagate their kind. J)(o one who 
has attended to the breeding of domestic animals will 
doubt that this must be highly injurious to the race. 
^It is surptising how soon a want of care, or care 
wrongly directed, leads to the degeneration of a 
domestic race : but, eascepting in the ease of man him- 
sdf, ha/rdly aatvy one is so ignorant as to allow his 
tmvt Ommals to breed” 

lb ^i^ot be denied, then, that the tendency, in 
(pbmmrities of advanced apd ecmnldljcuted civilisation, 
to'mhlt^ly from their lowmr rathpr than their higher 
sperinjlfthb,' botmtitutes one ,.of' the tncttt formidable 


iriiho whi^ tfant ieivU%{0ion is threatened ; 
Vno^ must bring 


the .race. 
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in dvilisation itself— the spreading intelUgeuce, in 
tlie matured wisdom, in the riphned self->oontrol, in the 
Social virtues, which civilisation nurtured and in 
which it ought to cnlminate — majr be fonnd, ought to 
be found, and, we hope, will be found, th^' countef- 
acting influences required. A few of these nuay be 
briefly intimated. The longer lives, the sounder 
health, the smaller mortality in infancy, among the 
bettor classes (using the word better to include all the 
elements of true superiority), will do something to 
antagonise the greater fertility of the inferior. As 
political wisdom improves — forced upon us by 
increasing social perils, by severe experience, and by 
exhaustive error, I consider that pauperism — and 
with it the propagation of paupers — will be nearly 
extinguished by the' control and organisation of 
charity, and the ultimate abolition of compulsoTy 
poor-rates. Even now we are beginning, at least, to 
look in that direction ; and, as I pointed out in the 
first chapter, pauperism is the result of our fostering, 
if net actually our own creation! I notice that there 
are countries in which it exists in a very mitigated 
form, even if at all. 1 do not think it over san- 
guine to anticipate the time when wealth, under wider 
views of eoonomio sciebce, may be far more equitably’ 
and beneficeutiy distributed than , now. We mey 
conceive evefi, aud^^btOd aspire after, sheh a 
and sober haying, jthet manrh^'^^ould 

become prudent 
and up^r 
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impossibility. The higher orders of society would 
become less extravaganljly provident as tbe lower 
orders learned to be reasonably so. It does not seem 
to me quite unreasonable to hope that tbe means, or 
at least the prospect, of being able to maintain children 
shall be regarded practically as an essential pre- 
requisite to producing them,— probably under the 
cqntrol of an enlightened social opinion, — possibly, as 
is not unknown in certain continental States,* under 
legal pressure. I cannot see why — when the working- 
classes are educated in some proportion to those now 
above them, and possess property of their own, — 
whether in acres, or consols, or shares, as they 
fissurcdly may do, and soon will •}•— they should not 
become so provident and so well-conditione#, that they 
will be no unfit fathers for coming generations. For 
we must never forget that it is not poverty, but 
squalor — not a hard life, but insufficient nutriment — 
not strenuous bodily exertion, but excessive and 
exhatL6ting toil — that disqualify men from transmitting 
a sound physical and mentfd consUtution to their off- 
spring. A sanified city population and a well-fed 
agricultural population may be not only a wholesome 
but a nece§saiy element to share^ tlie functions of , 
paternity with the more elaborately prudent and 
cerebrally over-developed classes higher in the social 
sc^e. Lastly, 1 look forward to, a not very distant 

• lifiog’s “NOtM td’tk Ifravejler/* Sweden and 

Norway.” ^ , 

t'See QvarteWy ‘January' 1^2, ** Prdetariat on a False 

8b«ht” 
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day when, as the moral tone of society advances, and 
men rise to some larger and more vivid perceptions of 
their mutual obligations, the propagation of vitiated 
constitutions, as well as of positive disease, will be 
universally condemned as culpable, and possibly 
prohibited as criminal. Some classes and comm,unities 
have already, from time to time, reached this slight 
rising-ground in social virtue, in reference to the three 
fearful maladies of insanity, leprosy, and cretinism. 
Surely a further progress in knowledge and reflection, 
and a somewhat wider range of sympathy, may extend 
the list to scrofula, syphilis, and consumption. I can 
discern no reason — ^beyond our own halting wisdom and 
deficient seuSe of right, the strange ignorance of some 
classes, anA the stranger senselessness of others, our 
utterly wonderful and persistent errors in political and 
social philosophy in nearly every line — why a very, 
few generations should not have nearly eliminated from 
the community those who ought not to breed at all, 
and have taught prudence to those who ought to breed 
only in moderate and just proportions. 

In comparing the conclusions arrived at in this 
chapter with those of the preceding one, a certain 
pnmd facie inconsistency is observable, which must not 
be evaded or ignored. If that gradual decrease in 
fecundity which, in the ripeness of time, will render 
the population of the eoitth naturallj and without effort 
stationary, is to reunlt,. ks we anticipate, mainly flrom 
the increased culture devel^fj^ept of brain wbiph 
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civilisation laings about, it seems obvious to infer that 
such decrease will take place earliest and most decide 
edly in the classes and races most marked by cerebral 
superiority, is, by jnentsl power and moral pre- 
* eminence. If the cultivatloin of the higher elements 
of humanity has, as we aUegO, ihe distinctive tendency, 
in*1iie Ibng run, and'on a general surv^, to retard the 
rate of ihcrease of the species, fhen this retarding 
opera^on should he strong and manifest in proportion 
to the spread of that cultivation, and in those quarters 
where its prepress and predominaaee are most un- 
deniable. If so, the tendency of man in the more 
mviUsod stages of society to multiply rather fiom his 
lower than his higher forms, which in this chapter we 
have been deploring and would seek to ^t-ck, would 
appear to be not only one of the greatest dangers and 
drawbacks of civilisation, but precisely its most inevit- 
able issue; — and the very advance of improvement 
and cerebral culture, to which we look ultimately for the 
solution of the problem and the perfection of the lace, 
would «eem to negative that prospect, 1^ withdrawing, 
pro imto and pom paam, from the privileges of 
paternity the best qualified porUon of the community, 
and^ Equally throwing the func^oii of continuing the ,, 
moe tda^ly upon the classes li^ <^able of transmii- 
hiMthy ori^nita^ons ^t^eets to their 

o^^ngr* tbe sup^oT'jii^ii^iidtW^iMid specimens of 
hatatai% procreative 

superiority, 

liSotr so as to 
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benefit the species as a whole, and how are those 
gradually amended organisalaons from which we hope 
so much to be secured ? If, indeed, it were ignorance, 
stupidity, and destitution, instead nro mmal 

development, that nirere th&8iM2te^indttenoe^ then 
the improvement tbe race would go on swimmingly, 
and in an ever-accelerating ratia But since the^ con- 
ditions are exactij^ reversed, how should not an exactly 
opposite diiection be pursued 1 How should the race 
ru>t deteriorate, when those who morally and hygienic- 
ally are fittest to perpetuate it are (relatively), by a 
law of physiology, those least likely to do so t Poes 
it not appear as if nature herself were pursuing a per- 
nicious course, precisely analogous to that which M. 
Galton at^bute^ to the Church in the middle ages, 
and as if the very influence which we pointed out in 
the last chapter as rendering the perfectation of tbe 
race feasible, must have a distinctively antagonistic 
operation ? 

The reply to the fijiegoing objection is simply this s 
— In the preceding chapter we were considering 
specifically the influence of natural laws, more or. l6i|is 
occult, but ail self-operating and invohmtofty, wbich 
reduced fecundity) an cerebral development advanced 
and spread,, Fp-the present chapter we have b^ 
dealing excluuvely d^dth ^Iwdavry humecL 
with tbe opmnllc^'d^sddal iendmicies Uhd regulAi^^ 
in causing ah fmd not natural 

(relatively) from 

on the part of '* The 
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former influence will work out its beneficent issues 
gradually and in the fulness of time; the latter is 
operating artificially and masehievously under our eyea 
True culture, as it spreads— the influence of a really 
enlightened wnlisation, in our age and countiy, ought 
to have a double operation ; in the creation, on one 
side, of a class of healthy and edu(»ted, and laborious 
but no longer stinted poor, whose .redundant fertility 
will be controlled at once by greater providence and 
more developed brains, and, on the other side, in the 
growth of wiser and more right-minded superior classes, 
estiuiating more truly the vital essentials of a happy 
and worthy existence, less fearing^ a social fall and 
less ambitious of a social rise, less straitened and less 
deterred from maniage than at present, aiM therefore 
both positively and relatively more prolific. Tlie pro- 
blem of progress may thus be successfully wrought out, 
in perfect conformity with the physiological laws we 
had assumed, by the mitigated fecundity of the multi- 
tude in proportion to their culture and social elevation, 
and the simultaneously augmented fecundity of the 
ranks above them, as they learn the true philosophy 
of life. 

> 

I think it may serve the elucidation of a subject, 
the importance of which can scarcely be exaggerated, 
if I subjoin here a qriticism by one ef our subtlest and 
finest thinkers, which appeared in fke Spectator when 
my argument waa first pTopmipf^td* ^ veil as my 
rejoinder. 
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• t . No doubt the lawa of property, do secure to a vast 
number the means Of living anr ji giving life to others who would 
not seem well jqualified for ‘ / ae fetruggle of existence,’ and who 
might have succumbed if they nad had to win the means of living fpr 
themselves by shouldering their own way in life. Stijl, not only 
does this tell as strongly for the energetic who inherit, as for the 
dilettanti who inherit, not only dotes it leave it quite as certain as 
ever that those who have no moral capacity to rise will scarcely 
fail to fall, will be quick to lose their inheritance to those who 
would have had powerjx) gain it, — ^not only is this so, but in fact 
this transmission of a great bulk of property to persons not well 
dtted to make or save it, is a necessary condition of detecting and 
developing capacities, of the first value to our race, which would 
be utterly drowned and lost in the mere conflict for material sus- 
tenance. No test could be coarser or more ineffectual of the sort 
of intellectual and moral energy which gives value to life, than the 
test of ability to win money without the help of accumulated capi- 
tal. Such a test would put out of court at one blow, as unfit for 
‘the struggle for existence,’ three -fourths of the religious teachers, 
the thinkers, t|ie discoverers, the poets, the artists, the philanthro- 
pists, the reformers. If we are to assume that all who inherit axe 
drones, unless they show the power to win what they inherit, we 
should hfive to assume that there is no true sort of energy at all, 
except it admits of diversion into a channel wherein pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence could be rapidly accumulated. And it is obvious 
enough that such a test would be quite false. 

“ Still, what we have said as yet, is but preliminary to the true 
answer to the essayist we refer to. The real answer to him is 
this, — ohat directly you reach man in the ascending stages of ani- 
mal life, you reach a point where the competitive principle of 
‘natural selection’ is more or less superseded by a higher prin- 
ciple, of which the key-note is not ‘ Let the strong trample out 
the weak,' but ‘ Let the strong sacrifice themselves for the weak.’ 
This is really the law of supernatural selection, as distinguished 
from the law which governs the selection of races in tl^e lower 
animal world. It is from reverence for this law that men value teo 
highly the healing art' which helps^ Us to restore the weak ihstead 
of to trample them out,-^the arts of political organisation which 
teach us to feed and dothc those w^ are, without their Own fault, 
hungry and naked, inetesd^ of to leave th^n to destruction, —the 
charity which bestows a new language bu dumb^ teaches the 
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bliod to with tbeir bTi^teos the hopeless fate Oven of 

the idiotie aad the iBsane, uayi refonne eveia crimioals if it be pos- 
sible, instead of extemi^atihg thh|h. The histoty of all Christian 
and many other Ohnrcbea is ai bottom little but the history of the 
gro^ of hnmah ^elninoafor^^ii b»t of supernatural Selection 
which sttperaadhs the latr, voting tin the merely animal world. If 
we are to complain that the Darwinian theorem does not apply to 
man, we are complaining that we are in the truest sense men at 
all. The law of self-saeciftce, the law of the Cross, the iaw the 
religious root of which lies in the teaching that One, ‘ being in the 
form of €lod/ made himself of no reputaticm, and took upon him- 
self the form of a serrant, to raise creatures infinitely below Him 
self^np to His own level, to give them of 'His life, and breathe 
into thmh His spirit, is in its very essence and conception a rcver- 
£(al of the law of * natural selection,’ at least so far a$ man dreams 
of making himself in purpose and in spirit the executioner of that 
law> Ohnst tells us not to help to extinguish poor and maimed 
andblightod foims of life, lest they spoil the breed, but to have 
faith that every act of wise self-sacrifice, i.Ci, every transfer of 
blessings from the strong, happy, or wealthy, who can spare them, 
to the weak, miserable, or poor who might otherwise dwindle and 
perirfi, is a vindication of that higher law of supernatural selection, 
tqr virtue of which the ‘weak things of the world confound the 
mighty, and the things which are not bring to naught the things 
which are.’ 

But then how far is this reversal of the Darwinian law of ‘con- 
flict for existence,’ m the life of man, a truf isbrogatiori of the 
* Plpovidential’ principle, as Our essayist calls It, which secures a 
gra^djri amelioration of the organisms of the animal world ? Can 
we properly say that the prmcipje of competition, so far as it 
the recognition*of every new fac^ty^ apd Ae appropriate 
reweid^of strength, and industry, andthgei|m}ty,tmd invention, is > 
not wmiltsd, and not in the highest degree bsn<^cent, in the human 
worWis^weti at the world below it? H ^i^eate we to draw 
thstiiits? WhcrjdoesthcDarwiis^imj!^^ 
begi^? ,W|iere does it ecSse lodie po^mdevems, to give aid to 
lowjer tife^whioh WC 8hh^,be>igll^ the abstract to see 

dissp|i^l!J^ v|iMcK4oes jit to lend artificial 

si:|e0hflr%^’lih<jsewl{O and even 

them for 
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himself. But it is easy to perceire that^ eritoa by the coldest 

light of reason, the race would lose inwitely js^ove greatness, 
of energy, of variety of fictivity^ of mental mi motel stonlus of 
every kind, by the extinction of the princi|)Il^of by 

the rigid application of the law of tO human 

affairs and purposes, thSAit could possibly 
In fact, there would be no room at all left lor the highm dlsposi« 
tions which we hope to sea transmitted to our children, if the 
^ catch- who-can* principle of natural selection is to govmm the 
conscience and inform 4he motives of men. In endeavOhring to 
purify the breed, we should at once extinguish every character of 
the highest calibre, and make the breed no longer woith a futu;to 
destiny at all. In pu&ing on the competitive principle, pure and 
simple, beyond its legitimate point, and making it supreme ov^r 
the life of a being capable of self-sacrifice, we diould only degrade 
man to the level nex^ beneath him, and cut off at a blow the last 
upward step of his progress. Indeed, whatever risk there is of 
aitilicially preserving and perpetuating low types of humauiiy by, 
our charitable institutions and the higher principles of our civfiisa'- 
tion, there is infinitely more risk of failing to preserve and per* 
petuate that very highest of all types of life which cares raoru to 
draw up those bi^neath it than even to climb itself, — or rathex; 
which climbs itself by virtue, chiefly, of the endeavour to dwtw up 
those beneath it. (^raut, if you will, that the true physician CG^y 
sometimes save from extinction a life which propagates the seeds of^ 
crime and suffering. Oranti if you will, that the giver who sares 
the wretched from destruction may sometimes have lent a helping 
hand to physical and moral mediocrities whose posterity wiU^s^t 
from a very low level of natural advantage. Still you cSUUot 
arrest the hand of either^ without arresting an infinitely gra^jider 
stimulus to all the higher human energidl,— intellectual no less 
than moral, — ^thau can fur ^ mom^t be cpmpared ^th the loss 
which may result the p^otpation of some low types ^ 
organisation. The virtueff^ or rather the characterise 

impulses and which they are rooted, m 


of the purely selfii^ sM 
children of tlie setf^d^ 
for impulse. Enth^^' 
if you succeed in 
you diminish mfiniteli; 


w a^fish biwfa of 0ik 

a and 
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The plan of Ood seems to be to ennoble the higher part of Hia 
aniverse at least, not so mnoh by eliminating imperfection, as by 
multiplying gpraoes and virtues- He balances the new evilt pecu- 
liar to human life by mdnitely greater weights in the scale of the 
good which is <dso peculiar to human life. ‘ Natural selection’ 
has its place and its function, doubtless, even amongst ns. But 
over it, and high above it, is growing up a principle of super- 
natural selection, by our free participation in which we can alone 
become brethren of Christ and children of Ood.” 

' o 

My rejoinder was as follows : — 

Some of the criticisms in the first part of your 
paper I accept and acquiesce in. My argument, I 
know, was stated broadly and, perhaps, too extremely 
— ^in somewhat harsh outline, and, as it were, without 
atmosphere. But I believe this is the best plan, in 
the first instance, at least ; it arrests attention and 
makes the meaning clear, and enables readers to 
judge whether the main essence of the thesis is correct 
or not. Modifications and limitations come afterwards, 
and from other quarters ; and some of these you have 
helped to supply. But I do not think- — and I infer 
that you scarcely think yoursClf — that you have 
materially invalidated my chief position — which 
is that civilization and humanity— our tenderness to 
life and our respect for property — ^have, amid their 
many beneficent and elevating infiuences, the mis-^ 
chievous operation of preserving, placing in situations 
of advantage, and enabling to p«srpetuate themselves 
classes, individuals, and types of organization at once 
imperfect, degraded, feeble, and diseased, in tbeir 
moral and intellectual 'as weU ae physical charac- 
teristics. 
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Now, this I bold to be a grave evil j you, on tin* 
contrary, with your ihveterate disposition to look at 
every subject through thd misty medium of morals, 
maintain it to be a great ^od. You argue tli^t the 
exercise and discipline which these damaged and 
diseased organizations fifford to healthier and higher 
ones, in relieving their sufferings, bearing with their 
infirmities, improving their condition, — “ strength 
sacrificing itself to weakness,” in short, — on the whole 
and in the end cultivate and create a nobler average 
type of humanity than would have existed were these 
faulty and bad specimens trampled out or suffered. to- 
die out, as they would do in a state of nature. 
Well, it is an arguable position, no doubt, and 
has an air of disinterestedness and religious elevation 
which will throw fascination round it for many minds, 
and carry conviction - to some. But let us state it 
broadly and without the halo which your language 
throws round it, and follow it out into a few of its' 
applications. Strip it naked, and see how it looks 
then. To judge of the symmetry or non-symmetry of 
a form or figure, you must relieve it of all disguising 
drapery or tinted clouds which may conceal any 
defects and suggest' any beauties. To estimate the 
correctness of a,, l<^cal position, you must see if it 
will bear being announced in a poaitim, if not extreme 
shape, and in perfeoHy' pUdn and unattractive, if Udt 
cynically harsh tetM fight ’best, at'ie(|iit'ihby' 

ascertain most UUll o^tainly 

1 
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when they fight in the closest conflict, and neither 
give nor take quarter'. 

I fully admit that what we want for the human 
race is not simply nor chiefly the strongest and 
healthiest physical typo, hut the highest and noblest 
physical, intellectual and moral type combined, mat 
can by all material and psychological influepces be 
produced. I fully recognize, also, "that the existence 
of misery to be relieved, of sufferings to be sym- 
pathized with, of weakness to be borne with, of 
poverty to be assisted, cd diseases to be treated, of 
degradation to be raised, is a most cfiicient, nay, per- 
haps an absolutely necessaiy instrument for the edu- 
pation and development of the best poitions of our 
‘nature, and for bringing man up to the highest per- 
fection that he is capable of attaining. But then I 
hold that it is by curing disease, by enidicating 
wretchedness, by precluding poverty, by preventing 
suffering, that the needed moral discipline is to be 
sought and gained ; not \)y perpetuating these evils, 
or permitting them to propagate themselves. I would 
seek the perfectation of the race by the extermination, 
so far as possible, of these things. You, or at least 
your argument, would maintain these things, or wel- 
come their maintenance, for the education of the race. 
I would establish hospitals to extinguish maladies ; 
you vouH establish them to instruct physicians, to 
train nurses, to exercise the charity of subscribers. 
I would discourage and eradicate (not “stamp out”) 
the hopeless pauper, the congenitally morbid, the 
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incurably idiotic or defective — all degraded types, in 
short ; you would treat them tenderly, ae " dispensa- 
tions” sent for our good, as whetstones for our virtue 
to ’ sharpen itself upon, and allow them to multiply 
other “ dispensations” like themselves. As the ascetic 
fakir rejoices when he can devise a new torment to 
exerciae the spirit and mortify the flesh, so your self- 
sacrificing theory would hail with joy the advent and 
multiplication of a one-armed or one-eyed family in 
the human race, in order that the more perfect 
human beings with two arms and two eyes might 
attain moral eminence by “sacrificing themselves” for 
their deficient or mutilated brethren. Are not these 
legitimate, even if extreme, inferences from your 
position ? 

I grant without reserve what you urge, viz., that 
moral qualities are tit least as transmissible by inheri- - 
tance as physical ones, and, therefore, that we shall 
bc-st further the aggregate and ultimate perfection of 
the race by cultivating those moral qualities through 
generous effort and self-denial. There will always be 
enough suffering and evil in the world for this pur- 
pose without permitting inferior and diseased organi- 
zations to propagate, and to propagate par pr^firmoe. 
But what I pointed out as so mischievous and mis- 
taken in the tendency of our actual civilization is that 
those classes and individuals whose moial excellencies 
have been most cultivated" by exertion and self-contiol, 
on whom the loftier dttfluences that you so value have 
wought their perfect Vrorfc, and ^who, therefore, are 
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precisely the ?aen and women whom both you and I 
would wish tp see the progenitors of the future race, 
are precisely those who are not so, or not so in pre- 
pmiderating or eveiii proportionate measure, and (wiiat 
is more to the purpose) are prededy those whom yowr 
doctrine of sdf-sacrijice widikolds from being so. 
They stand aside, and abstain from jnarriage, or marry 
late, eSacing themselves, "sacrificing’* themselves, 
denying themselves, in order (practically, if not de- 
signedly) that the luxurious rich and the reckless 
poor, the degraded organiations that have no notion 
of self-sacrifice or self-control, may breed other de- 
graded organizations like themselves. Or, m conclu- 
sion, and once again to state the argument so nakedly 
pnd broadly that it cannot be misconceived, — ^when tlie 
existence and propagation of those degraded types, 
' whose perpetuation I deprecate and you defend, has 
created a race of geneious and noble natuies, philan- 
thropic ascetics, and gentle spews de charite, dis- 
ciplined to the last perloction of Christian devotion 
to others, it is not (key who transmit their tried 
virtue^ to future generations, and so gradually build 
up a Humanity such as Ood desigtied they remain 
barren saints and barren vestals ; and, in the vast 
disciplining and ennobling hospital that you would 
make cd' earth, it is the patient^ not the physicians 
or the degraded, not the purified, — the 

■whetstfiHjcsi, not tite razors, in:opagato their 

" 'wrtues and the 
viitut^ the evils 

which ^k)d IhdtvtO praxhite to train them. 
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The great Euigma of Human Destiny, which .has 
sathietfed so many bright hearts and baffled so many 
noble understandings, is apparently not intended to bo 
wholly or satisfactorily solved on earth. Man has 
worked at it in all ages, in every land, and under every 
condition, — and constantly in vain. The existence of 
the Individual and of the Race, — their laws, signifi- 
cance, origin, and goal — constitute the problem which 
has alternately attracted and beaten back every order 
of intellect and every variety of character. From the 
earliest times of which we have any record we find tliat 
men had begun to question of these things ; the most 
ancient literature we possess contains speculations upon 
them as ingenious, as profound, and as unsatisfactory 
as any that can be* found in the ablest philosophical 
productions of to-day, — for alas! on these topics the 
veriest child can propound inquiries which the wisest 
Sage cannot answer — the simplest mind perceives the 
darkness which the acutest and most powerful cannot 
pierce or dissipate — and the young and buoyant spirit 
which comes fresh to the endeavour finds itself at once 
hemmed in by the barriers and limitations which the 
intellect that has worked longest in this field is unable 
to remove or overstep. Carlyle and Goethe, Bacon and 
Rousseau, attained no nearer to the golden secret than 
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Job or Solomon, Aniaxagoras or Plato, Generation 
after generation still sen(|s forth new speculators, ardent, 

' sanguine, and undiscourag^ by the failure of their 
predecessors,-- *to toil at thn Sisyphsean task, to 
be met by the same impassable bounds, to catch the 
same vanishing and partial glimpses, to be conscious of 
the same incompeten<^, to confess to the samf utter 
and disheartening defeat. One alter another they 
retire from their voyage of discovery weary and baffled ; 
— some in the exasperation of mortified ambition — 
some having learned the rich lesson of humility; a 
few in faith and hope — ^many in bewilderment and 
despair; — -but none in knowledge — scarcely any (and 
those only the weakest) even in the delusion of fancied 
attainment. 

Why does Genius ever wear a crown of thorns, self- 
woven, and inherent in the very conditions of its being ? 
Why does a cloud of lofty sadness ever brood over the 
profoundest minds 1 * Why does a bitterness, as of 

* Because the few with signs] virtue crowned, 

The heights and pinnacles of Htonan mind, 

Sadder and wearier than the rest are found,— 

Wish not thy soul less wish or less refined. 

True, that the dear delights that every day 
Oheer and distract the pilgiimiure t^t theirs; 

True, ^at, tbongh free from Passipn’^^ tawless sway, 

A loftier being brings severer cares.; 

Yet have they ^ecial pleasuree-^to mirth— 

By those undreamed of Who trod 

life’s vaUty^ ss^ootthl earth 

, Totht^i^'Wt^yemf^aiiaWhftone, 

TJmy alone, 

. But by the 

Loan Houohton. 
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Gethsemane, mingle with or pervade the productions 
of even the serenest Intelligences, if all human emotion 
he not dead within them ? Wh^ iiave Statesmen, 

. Philosophers, Warriors, and Poet& — ^men of action 
and men of thought — men who have spught to 
influence and men wlio have sought to comprehend 
Humanity, in ite^wild fever and its strange anomalies 
— why have so many of them, in the intervals of 
repose and at the close of life, been conscious of an 
mdesciihable melancholy and a sombre shadow, which 
yet had m it nothing selfish and nothing morbid ? 
Why— but beaiuse these are the minds which have 
seen further, and penetrated deeper, and compre- 
hended more, and deceived themselves less th&n others, 
because, precisely in proportion as their experience was 
piofound, as their insight was pieicing, as their investi- 
gations wefe sincere, as their contemplations wore 
patient and continuous, did they recognise the mi]^hty 
vastness of the problem, its awful significance, and the 
inadequacy of the human faculties to deal with it ; 
because just in proportion as they had higher per- 
ceptions of what be or might have been, the 

contrast of what is and of what appeared as if it 
inevitably must hi, beemne more irreconcilable and 
more appalling} bectoso they felt painfully conscious 
that they covM nUif see Giei/r way, and could ^arrive 
^nly at conolttsiUnd both in specnlatioh and in aotual 
life, from whi<di’y|t^^u^^im|oi^ tU m 

which it was to> "0ri<fr4'|Capaeiti^, 

which seemed td ftf# 
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ipoents; inwoven weaknesses which dlshononred those 
capacities and rendered those achievements hopeless 
and unattainable ; germs and specimens of virtues ap- 
proaching the divine and promising a glorious future, 
yet dashed with imperfections and impurities which 
seem to bint of a low origin and a still lower destiny; 
vast steps forward to a lofty goal— jecreant baOkslid- 
ings towards the bottomless abyss ; ages of progress 
and enlightenment, followed by ages of darkness and 
retrogression ; unmistakable indications of a mighty 
purpose and an ulterior career — undeniable facts which 
make those indications seem a silly mockery; much to 
excite the fondest hopes — much to warrant the utter- 
most despair; beautiful affections, noble aspirations, 
pure tastes, fine intellects, measureless delights, all the 
elements of paradise, — 

“ But the trail of the Serpent still over them all," 

And as, from their watch-tower of contemplation, the 
wise and good have brooded over these baffling contra- 
dictions, what marvel that one by one they should have 
dropped off into the grave, — sorrowing, and wondering 
if peradventure behind the great black Veil of Death 
they might find the key to the mysteries which sad- 
dened their noble spirits upon earth. 

Still we go on ruminating over the stupendous 
enigma from ago to age, and occasionally obtaining or 
seeming to obtain new facts and, truths bearing upon 
it,--wbieh, bbwete^, are' for the most part contribu- 
tion^ rather to a clearer ^ statenient of its conditions 
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than to an elucidation of its difficulties. Tho true 
solution is perhaps no nearer to us than before, but 
false ones arc disproved and discarded; positive Science, 
which is always advancing, lends its aid not so much to 
disperse the darkness as to expose the ignea fatui which 
we mistook for light; and we are brought into a more 
hopeful state of j^rogress and sent further on Our way, 
in proportion as wider knowledge and exacter observa- 
tion unroofs one after another of the errors in which 
we had sought a shelter and fiincied we could find 
icposo. Perhaps, after all, our discomfitures hitherto 
are attributable less to the inadequacy of our specu- 
lative faculties than to the poverty of our positive 
knowledge; the problem may appear insoluble simply 
because we have not yet accumulated the materials 
necessary for approaching it ; and the higher branches 
of Physiology may yet point the path to the Great 
Secret 

Man. is a composite Being, and possesses a complex 
organisation. We must use ordinary language, even 
though inaccurate and unphilosopbic, so long as it 
conveys to others the same meaning as to ourselves : 
to affect a precision, which in reality exists neither in 
thought nor in the instrument of thought, would be at 
once to deceive and to hamper ourselves. We must 
accept the common parlance of educated men as 
a rough approximation to the truth, and at least 
as the nearest approximation we can, on the < whole, 
make to our conception of the truth. We say then. 
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■—sia vr 6 a^re most of vs in the habit of thinking — that 
Man is ma^e up of three dements — ^body, mind, and 
spirit } — the whic|i id the material oigan of our 

inner being, the seat of the senses through which we 
communicate with the outmr world, the means by which 
we more and act ; — the Mikd, which reasons, under- 
stands, judges and wills, of which the body is the im- 
perfect servant, often the ruthless tyrant, always the 
sympathising companion, possibly, as some think, the 
medium by which alone it operates ; — and the Soun 
or Spirit, that element and ingredient of our nature 
which we believe, or fancy, to be something distinct 
from the understanding, which is the seat of our moral 
nature, our emotions and affections, which is the 
embodiment of our consciousness, which we feel to be 
more peculiarly oureeljjes, which we think to be un- 
dying, — 'in virtue of which we live in the future ana 
aspire to the Eternal, — ^by which we come into rela- 
tion with the unseen and spiritual world. It is pos- 
sible, as materialists say, that this division may be 
mere delusion, that we ought to speak rather of the 
Nervous and Muscular systems,— -that Mind, Thought, 
may be merely a state or operation^ of the physical 
brain, — and that the Soul has no eaciskence whatever,' 
hut that what we call such is onlyi a jBuer function or 
developmdnt of the i^eason. this as it may, 

we are hpmpejd^ to aaec^^thid division and 

employ expresri{^t%wl4ch, 40 be a reality, 

be^Usee^pi)^ ^lua <wr language 

tie of our Nature, 
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without having tecoar$e to pe|iphi%sos, qualifications, 
technical terms, logi^'asid |aa 1 ;aj^h^ 0 e^ definitions 
which — while perhap# they ensured no UghoP degree 
of correctness but merely onhstituted, One it«ccuracy 
for another — would effectually confute and mystify our 
meaning. 

Mitn, then w^say, has received from the hands of 
his Maker a composite nature, fitted for the part he is 
to play, and the Vrork he has to do. In the Consen* 
taneous cultivation, in tho equal and harmomous 
development of all the elements of this nature, must 
lie its earthly perfection and his earthly destiny. By 
“harmomous development” wff mean the fullest ela- 
boration and perfectation of each element, which is 
compatible with the fullest culture, the completcst 
exeiciso, the healthiest and most vigorous condition 
of every other ; that justly balanced progress towards 
the extreme of capability, in ^ which no part profits, 
or is fostered, ip the injury of the rest. 

Experience, hoiVever, soon teaches us that no one of 
the throe elemmits of our composite Being can reach 
thia fullest development except at the expense of the 
others ; that bach is capable of an abnormal scope and 
strength by ltn|^y^shing the other components and 
impairing tha hacmony of the whole : — bud only thus. 
The highest ^he* furthest range of each portiou 

of our Nature ^j^^asable only at tl^e 004 ^ 
and fair justice ^ peiib^ieu of ktunn^ty 

is one thing ; intel- 
lectual, or , Animal & dfiirereni'f^ui^; 
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— and they would seem mutually to exclude each 
other. 

There can h^ no doubt that a healthy condition of 
the body greatly contributes to the healthy action of 
the mind, to a elear perception and a sane judgment. 
It may be questioned indeed whether a man with a 
disordered liver or a dyspeptic habit can sec things in 
a precisely true light, or take a just view and an unex- 
aggerated estimate of their proportions. At any rate, 
it is certain that any weakness or derangement in the 
corporeal functions has a tendency to introduce corre- 
sponding disorder into the mental operations — a tend- 
ency which only the utmost vigilance of observation 
and the utmost energy of will can counteract. A 
sound constitution is the best handmaid to a sound 
intellect, and only a frame naturally strong can carry 
men uninjured through the fatigues of severe and 
unremitting mental labour. The brain becomes injured 
by over pressure and the other organs and functions 
suffer secondarily or by sympathy. So far then, 
we fully recognise that a perfectly sound and normal 
state of the mental element demands mid belongs 
to a sound and normal state of the corporeal Ele- 
ment of our nature — and idee vetsd. So true is 
this, that there are some cases in which torpor of the 
mind produces maladies of the body; and maladies of 
the body for which mental activity and moral stimulus 
are the promptest apd ap^opriate remedies 
Ennui or apathy is' as real a sourco of illness as malaria 

I * 
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or alcobol. And we have all of us heard of instances 
in which a sudden shock to the feelings or a startling 
idea convened to the mind has restored action to 
paraljrtic limbs, life to the languishing, and transient 
btiength to atrophy itself. 

But, on the other hand, though the physical frame 
must Jje kept in a sound and well disciplined condition 
in order to be~snaithful servant and an adequate and 
effective organ of the Mind, it is equally true that the 
highest development of the bodily, and the highest 
development of the mental, powers must be sought for 
by a very different course of training, and cannot 
(except in abnormal and exceptional cases) be attained 
m the same individual or under the same circumstances. 
The perfection of the human animal, and the perfec- 
tion of the human BEING aro probably quite incom- 
patible. Where do we find the most astonishing 
btiength, the most wonderful feats of activity, the 
hardiest nerves, the keenest and most unerring senses, 
in a word, the culminating point of the corporeal 
I’acultics and functions? In the brutal gladiators of 
Gioece or Rome; in the mind-less Matadors of Spain, 
in the filthy savages of North America, in the fi^pty 
acrobats and circus-riders of our theatres, in the nearly 
idiotic prize-fighters of our pugilistic rings. In 
the low narrow forehead, ‘the small brain, the scowling 
brow, the animal expression of the ancient Qladiator 
and Athlete, coutifasted with hia quick eye, his spare 
form, his wellrdeveloped. muscles, as pliant as whale- 
bone and as hard as steel, his firm, well-knit, elastic 
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may be seen a further illustration ; — an ilius- 
tration Mrhmh ^lU be, at on^ confirmed when we 
cenverse ifritb the duU^ imfi unintelligent of the 
pugilists or poStOre-masters of pur country, or take 
the trouble to ob^erre among the circle of our own 
acquaintances what sort of intellects take most 
kindly to bodUy exercises and are mgst eminent for 
feats of agility and strength. 

Again. Take a man whose whole life, whose every 
day is spent in severe physical labour — the wood 
cutter for example — every musde of whose brawny 
frame is trained and hardened to the ne plus ultra of 
capacity, whose every oigan is performing its allotted 
function to perfection, whose every nerve and fibie is 
glowii^ with health, to whom pain, u'eakness, and 
malady are altogether stiangeis. Call upon that man 
for even moderate mental effort, and you find that a 
child might overmatch him. I will suppose him a 
man of education — there are many such in the Colo- 
nies and the backwoods — but 'set him down to a 
problem or a book, and be is ceitain to fall asleep ; task 
his mind in conversation, and he cannot follow you, or 
li ho .does for a while, he feels as wpart^d as if he had 
walked fifty mile^ or felled trees for twelve hours ; tPst 
his intellectual fimhlties in any way yon please, and you 
will find them quite sound perhaps, but incapadtatod 
becausaltmpxeroised, devulo|Kftqnt has gone m a 
different di^reptiom , 

Or 'let ihe timned literary 

mkn.,mtli>mirfe mm&elf conditions in 
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which he finds hiinsell enable of thx^ flight, or 

the most severe ^and sustained, ioil / la it When the 
animal part of him is in the hedlthiest^ and most 
natural condition, — when the body igi nourished^ with 
ample and succulent food, — when the limha are wwuied 
with salutary exercise, — ^when he has passed hours 
iuhalin^ the frosk, mountain breezes and bringing his 
muscles into fit development by the oar, the foil, or a 
gallop with the Melton fox-hounds ? On the contrary^^ 
at such times, although conscious that he is then in the 
most natural and soundest condition on tfte vUiole, be 
feels less capable than iisual of concentrated thought, 
less disposed for patient and prolonged research, in^^re 
ready to enjoy, less ready to contemplate or to soar. 
Nourishing food clouds his mind } ample exercise brings 
inevitable somnolence the Soul is, as it were, clogged 
by the rude health of the body ; the animal nature 
begins to encroach Upon the spiritual, or, to speak 
more correctly, to insist upon its dues. 

The conclusion to which all these observations point 
is simply that which the physiologist would arrive at 
d priori The brain, h® *8 well aware, is the organ 
by means of which the intellect does its work — the 
organ of Thought^ just the lungs are the organ of 
respiration, the het^ that of circulation, and the nerves 
and muscles those ^ action and volition. It is a law 
of physiology that*’ev(?»y bodily organ sl^engtheit^'^^d 
enlarges in prnpof^^, aS^^it is exeidised, tmd shthlhs 
and becomes enf^'^l^ / ^ ^ comparatively 
unattended to and aue^3|^^. in in the pdwer 
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of the individual to- throw, as it were, the whole 
vigour of the constitution into any one part, and by 
giving to this part exclusive w excessive attention, to 
develop it at the expense and to the neglect of the 
others. Thus the brain of the thinker, and the lungs 
of the glass-blower, attain a partial and abnormal 
development by engrossing the exar^ae and nourish- 
ment which ought to have been more equally distributed 
^ to all the functions ; — the right arm of the fencer, and 
the left arm of the rider become peculiarly strong ; and 
while the legs of the pedestrian acquire an exaggerated 
size and vigour in which the upper extremities do not 
share, those of the Indian of the Pampas, on the other 
hand, who is always on horseback, are feeble, emaciated 
and comparatively useless instruments. He is insignifi- 
cant and impotent on foot. A special training and 
management is required according to the result you wish 
to produce ; for the pugilist you develop the muscles of 
the arm^ — for the ruimer those of the legs and loins ; the 
organization you cultivate in the racer is quite different 
and incompatible with that needed in the carthorse ; — 
and in like manner the discipline by which is sought 
the completest and most thorough elaboration of the 
physical or that of the intellectual Man, is entirely 
divergent The fullest development of either cannot 
be united with the harmomoita <md equal develop- 
ment of both. To produce the highest mental 
, result we cultivate the body ohly in as far as is 
necessary to keep it in thht. degree of health suited 
to ' the favourable and unimpeded operation of the 
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brain, caring nothing for ih* condition of strength or 
agility. To produce the highest corporeal result, we 
attend to the mind only enough to keep it in that state 
of gentle stimulus and moderate activity which, experi- 
ence has found conducive to the development of the 
physical capacities. Like skilful generals, we concen- 
trate owr wholej(ijjjce upon that central division of oUr 
amy with which we intend to operate, taking care 
merely that in doing so we do not impoverish the other 
wings to an extent which would disable them from 
rendering the efficient support which is indispensable. 

What is true of the Body is true of the Mind like- 
wise. Its highest condition is an ahnormal condition. 
Its loftiest and grandest developments are attainable 
only at the expense of the corporeal frame and of 
the natural affections. Its greatest achievements 
aie dearly paid for. Its most towering pinnacle 
is also the most perilous position it can reach. 
The mightiest and most glorious human Intellect is 
ipoc facto imperfect as a man — more imperfect than 
many of his fellow-ljeings. The ord inary mental opera- 
tions and exertions^ those in which the intellect is 

/ — 

merely exercised, not strajifed, may be canied on not 
onl^ without injury, but even with benefit to the body. 
But severe and proloi^ged mental labour, that devo- 
tion of the whole faculties to the pursuit before them, 
that concentration of the powers on one object or 
on one point, without w^ich anything great or mni- 
nent can rarely be attained,^ this, we know, tells terri- 
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i bnr Doctcws, . shows 

ha i^Ptt^ ; iaeh' wfio 'brpftfe^^d^ in the struggle for 
hououis, » sink ihJd perhian^nt ' valetudi- 
Mimirisfia ijfe'sSoh' the is withdrawn, 

ilveiy jh^cm hah point fo stifientS; whose splendid 
c^ebrai '^eyelppmeni lias, been Jai|[^r by emaciated 
itobs; enfeebled digMtioh and dispii^ered lungs. Every 
bipj^aphy of the* intellecthai Gfr4ht( jfe^^^ the dangers 
th^'bave encountered, often thosb ife lR^^ they have 
stu^iii.bed’, in overstepping theoriiiuary'boundsof human 
capacity; and, while beckoning bn'^ar^ to the glories 
ojf .ibieir almost preternatural acBieVements, registers 
by way of warning the fearful penalty of disease, suffer- 
ing, and bodily infirmity which Nature exacts as the 
price for this partial and in-harthonious grandeur. 
It CMinot be otherwise. The brain'cannCt take more 


than its share without injury fo other organa It 
hawroi do more than its share without depriving other 
orgMW . of that exercise and nQurishiUent which are 
essehl^al to their health arid 'irigpur,-: The imagina- 
tive' ^ and the frequerit ' ti^ ptofenged state of 


cerebral excitation requisite for the, production of the 
finest' poetry, . involve ih^vit&bie T^jadtion, lassitude,' 
and weeknesa The profobnd.;refid^ion, the lahoridue, 
and resolut!^'^ab8tractipn,,,by'.vhfeV the pene- 
tralia ,of the piner ;^id . and the 




he solved, sap 
1^^' experience can 


. berd^t ' 

, eneiffl 
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convince us of, impair jthe slee|>, weaken the digestion, 
and exhaust the frame. Ferhfips severer than all is 
the continuity of application needed for great achieve- 
ments either in literature or soiencn. Sit Isaac 
Newton was wont to say that he owed his success 
and whatever apparent superiority over other men he 
might .have shown, to his faculty of thinking con- 
tinuously on tBS* same subject for twenty or thirty 
hours together. But this continuous exercise of one 
organ is precisely fdie most fatiguing and wdakening 
of all things. We may keep in bodily exercise for 
twelve hours without injuty or lassitude, provided we 
vary frequently enough the muscles which are brought 
into play. But who can walk, or fence, or hammer 
or blow glass for twelve hours without injury or peril ? 
Again, many can use their brains for twelve hours, 
and use them energetically too, without being the 
worse for it, if the subjects of their attention are 
changed from time to time. But this dissipation of 
the mind over many topics is precisely the habit 
wh’ch is antagonistic to all those great achievements 
of which concentration and continuity of thought are 
the indispensable \»ndition8. 

Once mqre. sufficient in quantity and sound 

in quality, is essential to the health, stren^h,*and 
normal perfecfiott\6f hum. Yet not only is severe 
mental appUcatioi^ ttf:|hvourabl8 to sleep and apt to 
deprive it of cf complete uncon^ous* 

ness necessary fdf' tm^gh asui 

3 
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but life is short, the work of the intellectual aspirant 
IS multifarious and vast, and. the residue of time left 
after the due demAnds of the body for sleep have been 
satisfied, is seldom sufficient for all that has to be 
learned and done. Hence we find that nearly all the 
loftiest and grandest minds — those, we mean, who 
have pushed forward their intellectual nature to its 
culminating point---have cut short their hours of 
slumber, have defrauded the body of its needful rest, 
and have impaired its strength and effectiveness 
accordingly. Severe study, too, injures the sight, 
sedentary habits are incompatible with muscular 
activity, a strong stomach, or serene nerves; yet 
^without severe study and sedentary habits, it is diffi- 
cult to see, how, in our time at least, the summits of 
intellect are to be scaled or the arcana of the XJuiverbc 
laid bare. 

It appears, then, that the ultimate development of 
which the intellect is capable and its highest possible 
attainments, can only be reached by an exclusive cul- 
tivation and attention which entails upon its physical 
companion impoverishment, weakness, and disease. 
But this is not alL It seems even that bodily pain 
and disease are not only compatible witk, but maay 
indirectly contribute to the loftiest efforts of the 
intelleot. They sometimes positively enhance its jiowers. 
The effect of some disorders and of certain sorts of 
pain upon the ^nerves is to produce a cerebral 
excitation ; and the Stimialus communicated to 
the material orgmi -'f thought rettdert it for the time 
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capable of unusual effort.* Men under the stirring 
influence of severe pain are capable of a degree of ima- 
ginative and ratiocinative brilliancy vrbich astonishes 
themselves and all vrho have known them only in ordi- 
nary moods of comfort. Extinct faculties come back to 
them. Torpid faculties become vigorous and sparkling. 
Forgotten knowledge is recovered. Marvellous gleams 
of insight ar^^uchsafed to them. The wonderful 
eloquence of Kobert Hall was doubtless greatly owing 
to the stimulating influence of a toiTible spinal 
malady. Dr ConoUy mentions a gentleman whoso 
’mental faculties never reached their full power 
except under the irritation of a blister. Abnormal 
and unsound conditions of the bodily organs some- 
times give us glimpses of mental powers and pos- 
.ribilities far exceeding anything of which ordinary 
health is capable. The phenomena of some nervous 
disorders are positive revelations, and most startling 
ones, of what the human intellect, disengaged from 
matter or under favouring material conditions, might 
achieve nud learn. The partial powers alleged to 
appear in catalepsy are most singular. Insanity, 
which is cldariy a disorder of the brain, is not without' 

y ■ 

•Those who wish to follow up this train of thought may 
find much suggestive matter in Abercrombie’s “ Intellectual 
Powers,” third edition, pp.T40, 141, 142, 286, 291, 297, 310, 
863, 274. 

Dr Wigan— “ j5o«lity of Mhad,” pp. 78, 266, 361, 878, 283 
284. * 

Or ConoUy— “ Indfeatioits of Insanity,” pp. 214, 221. 
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its s|.range snailogoQS stigg^stioqs. The app'oacb of 
death — that is> to say* Iho oo^ination of disease-— 
has occasionally 'vrondrarlul depth, clearness, and 
insight, to the mtental pothers. In fact, when we 
become acquainted with all the remarkable cases of 
these' and cognate phenmnena on te<9Qrd, it seems 
scarcely exaggeration to say that the supreme^ point 
of vigour, brilliancy, and pqnetratiolf^of the human 
' faculties can only be reached under unsound condi- 
tions of the body. 


There can, we apprehend, be no doubt that in pro- 
^rtion as a man is deficient in the natural affections, 
in proportion as those sympathies which bind him to 
individual follow beings are either originally cold and 
languid, or .have become so bj^ the accidents of life, or 
have been wilfully bounded or suppressed, — in that 
proportion does he recede from the ideal of a perfect 
human being. We all instinctively feel that a man 
, of pure intellect, however grand and powerful that 
intellect -may be, — a man in whom ^e rational too 
■ t comide^ly predominates over the e|uotip^l, — is, in- 
complete'and unsatisfactory; ‘K& w^imhcmmnwudy 
devdap^" We shrinli; froin the^ incarnations of 
Mind sobaCthiijg portenteW-^ Unnatural, and 
leavii) ^ham'i^dn^ ih i|ieif de^W^^d^tary grandeur. 
Y^fc iy 0^' 

mq^^fjitdhse has ’ 
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a tendency to starve and'cluU. the gentler and* tenderer 
affections, bat that this E^ppression^ of them is 
necessary to permit the attainment Of the veiy loftiest 
Summits of thought. The conquest of the remoter 

V 

and profounder i^ms of Beason desaands not only 
the concentrated devotion of the whole intellect, but 
a calinness and serenity of Sou^ which is unatt^- 
able by those*^llio still breathe the atmosphere of the 
domestic hegrth, aUd are liable to be swayed and per* 
turbed by the emotions inseparable from the love 
of the earthly, the perishable, and the imperfect. 
Ancient Philosophers, Poets, Mystics, Artists, religious 
Enthusiasts, have all felt the same need, all acknow- 
ledged the sanie inevitable price, all preached the same 
cold doctrine, with more or less of insight and con- 
sistency. The absence of disturbing emotions, the 
undivided direction and engrossment of the intellect, 
is the one indispensable condition * “ Not in vain did 
the old Bo^crttOians — those spiritual aspirants who 

- I- --t I . -r- T-r — I 

♦ “ ‘ And on<je I cried, *ye stars, ye waters, ^ 

On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 

Still, still, 1^ me as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my Soul becoming vast like you.’ 

FroDogihe te^nse, clear, star-sown vault of Heaven« 

Over the lit Sda’e tinqttiet way, 

Through night air came the answer-^ 

‘ Wouldst Ve as $iese are ? — Uvt as thcy^ 

f 

1 UDaffri|^btfd'W.thi!l idtoice round theta, 

thj^ see. 

These deiaaiwiiR»ttl^^ without^ jthUe 
Yield thtiU Ivhm^hvl ' 
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aimed at* an earthly immortality and superhuman 
powers, and fancied that some had won them, — teach 
that the extinction of all earthly passions, fear, love, 
hate, pity, ambition, must precede the attainment of 
the ‘ Arch Secret,’ and the initiation into the sublime 
existence which they sought. Not without reason did 
they feign tliat all their occult knowledge and. their 
wondrous faculties were un&vailing for the aid or pro- 
tection of those to whom they were bound by the 
sweet ties of human affection or earthly interest. Inas- 
much as the least shade of natural sympathy at once 
struck these abnormal powers with impotence and 
blindness. Those powers are granted, they taught, to 
him only who could become a passionless, impression- 
less, serene Intelligence.” 

The truth is. Peace is necessary to all the highei 
intellectual operations. Great feats may be done while 
the Soul is tempest-tossed : great heights achieved — 
no 1 — ^Poets may strike out splendid passages, sparkling 
with passionate beauty and a sort of gorgeous and 
turbid inspiration, and Orators > may astonish us with 
brilliant flights of power and pathos,, redolent of the 

f 

* But yrlilii joy the Stars perform their shining, 

And the Sea its long moon-silvered roll, — • 

For alon$ they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul, 

* Bounded by themselves, and unobservant 

In what state God^e other works may' be, 

In their Own task all their powers pouring, 

These attain th^ mighty life you aee/ 


M. Arxoldw 
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excitement which gave them birth; and all this may be 
done while the heart is torn by internal conflict or by 
wild emotion, or yearning ’with unanswered love, or 
sick and faint with passionate desire ; nay, it may be 
done while the conscience is heavy with the load of 
recent sin, or distracted in a danger wherein it sees no 
light .and is ^nscious of no strength ; it may be done 
while the spirit is burdened with a hopeless or melted 
with a tender grief, and while the mind is clouded and 
bewildered by strife and pain, and the mistiness of the 
moral vision. But Thodoiit, insight, sound clear 
vision of the Truth, wisdom at once piercing and com- 
prehensive, the noblest and divinest achievements of 
the Keason, demand serenity of Soul as their impera- 
tive condition. Passion clouds the mental Eye ; emo- ' 
tion disturbs the organ of discovery ; as the astronomer 
can only rely upon his nicest and loftiest observations 
when the air is still and the telescope is isolated from 
all the tremulous movements of terrestrial surroundings, 
so the Thinker can only see justly and penetrate far, 
Afhen all that could agitate his Spirit is buried deep, 
or put quite away, or laid eternally to rest. The con- 
science must slumber either in conscious innocence or 
in recognised for^veness ; the aspirations and desires 
must be calm, simple, and chastised ; the keener sym- 
pathies must be still; the heart must repose upon a love 
at once serene, satisfied^ and certain — 

Sooblcre aa Spirits feel 
In worlds wh^ course is equable and pure^ 

No fears to^at away, no strife to heal. 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure." 
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Or Ibe needed Peace zauet 1)0 sought in a sadder and 
a 8ux^ mode. There is Ijiet peace ot surrendered, as 
17611 as of fulfilled hopes, o-*>the peace, not of satisfied, 
but of extinguished, lohgings>~-^e. peace, not of the 
'happy lore and the secure fireshle, hut of unmur- 
muring and accepted loneliness,;— -the peace npt of 
the heart which lives in joyful ser^ty afar ‘from 
trouble and from Strife, bnt of the heart whose con- 
flicts are over and whose hopes are huried-— the peace 
of the passionless as well as the peace of the happy, — 
not the peace which brooded over Eden, but that 
which crowned Qethsemane. Perhaps this peace — if 
thssre be no sourness or moihid melancholy mingled 
with it — ^is even more favourable than its brighter 
prototype to depth of mental vision and power of 
intellectual effort ; because — though with less of elastic 
energy— its somce lies deeper, its nature is more 
thorough, it is less liable to disturbance from without 
With it 


i “ The future cannot contradict the, past, 
! Mortality’s last exercise and pro(rf 
j Ih undergone.” 


The solitude of Soul, which ih ite worst sting, is also 
itesurestls^id* ' The deepestdiscemmdntand rise highlst 
wisdom even proceed either from <5ie ^throne of the 
crownedt ot thS grave of riie.b^Sd,' JiQve. 


brigHteSt, t^h id the s4nd'i^li§^ll|i^ at the 

^ ribe slaughter 
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to the inuev courts of wiadoiR > that moa should be 

compelled “ to learu hi suiferiiig' firhat they teach in 

song i ” yet it is mudi that gri^ arising from c^tshed 

or vrounded humajl tenderness shduld foe* able to had 

a refuge and a stibstitute in the loftiep and serener - 

realm of thought,— though to taste this halm effectu 

ally, a manst-aust not only he ahk to traimde out 

his tenderness, hut must fed if right to do so, — ^perhaps 

must have this tash made naturally easy to him.^ 

But to men of gentler and more genial natures — 

men m whose nature Love is as undestructihle as 

Thoxtght, who cannot slay their affections, and rrOuld 

not if they could, — the great drag and penalty upon 

intellectual progress is the sense that it is and must be 

made at the hazard and to the moitihcation of Ihe 

warmer sympathies, — often to the losd of 

0 

The thousand still sweet joys of snclf ^ 

As hand in hand face eaithly life.” 

The most painful portion of the martyrdom which awaits 


^ “ Wilhelm von Humboldt seemed to have acquired this peace 
by closing his mind to all disturbing calls or feelings from without 
— ^to have kept h]S> spirit as if it were in an iron sskieJ^-^Thought^ 
of a Statesmiu^ Ooethe^ probably the most powerful and com- 
prehensivo^^uil ^uuoug^ the moderns, appears to have been by 
temperament Cold ^d jm9ympathising>— not absolutely heartless, 
but only feellug au|i^t^y,-^nd to have cultivated this coldness 
as an xm aluabis men^ with It 

lA a great folly p other men will hajfi3qohfee nrl^ us 

I have never IUsye always regarded «!aiQh loii^ 
independent *hd to 

understand wi^ t desli^ no 

further sympathy.” 
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the emancipation and the growth of mind is that it so 
often compels us to leave those we have loved and 
lived with behind; those who once marched side by 
side with us, with paraltel steps and equal vigour, 
grow languid, fhll behind, tread in our footsteps only 
feebly, timidly and at a distance, and at length stand 
still and gaze after us with grief, exasperfljiien or ddspair ; 
those who used to he our sought and cherished comrades 
in our moments of deepest feeling and of highest ele- 
vation, are now reserved for the hours when we unbend 
ourselves and sink down to the simplicities and geniali- 
ties of fond human affections ; and the friend of the 
inner becomes but the companion of the outer life 
^ All this is exquisitely sad : and thousands among the 
searchers after truth “ sicken at the ^unshared light ” 
they reach at last 

It Would seem, then, that those fond and expansive 
affections which are so essential to the perfect ideal of 
humanity, and without which we feel it to be defec- 
tive, are hostile to the grandest development of the 
intellectual faculties, — and on the other hand that the 
supremacy of these faculties does not favour those softer 
sentiments and sympathies which are among the better 
portions of our nature. A confirmatory indication may 
be found in the comparative and often singular in- 
adequacy of the mental powers of the men of whom 
warm-heartpdness is the predominant characteristic. 
Why are Philanthropists genet^y.ik) weak — or at all 
events so wanting in coipmanding talents, and even in 
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common sense ? Why are their schemes so constantly 
futile, abortive, and even mischievous 1 Why is tjieir 
career so strewed with failures, wrecks and ruins, — 
beyond the example of men of harder hearts and less 
generous emotions 1 There are, no doubt, a few 
brilliant exceptions ; and cases might be pointed out 
in which reift, permanent and signal good has resulted 
from the exertions of these worthy inen; but the 
good has generally flowed, not from the adoption of 
their plans, but from their zeal having compelled the 
attention of colder and abler men to the work to be 
accomplished. Their views are so often injudicious, 
and their schemes so noxious, that a great portion of 
existing evils may be traced, either in their origin or 
their present aggravated form, to benevolent interfer- 
ouccs for their removal ; and it may be said, with 
little exaggeration, that in this world a large part of 
the business of the wise is to counteract the efforts of 
the good. • 

Much of this apparent anomaly we believe to be 
simply explicable by the fact that in these cases one 
part of their nature has been inordinately developed 
at the expense of the others — as it must be in all 
inordinate developments. But besides this, there is 
another cause. The extent and severity of human 
miseries are so enormous, and the depth to which the 
roots of them have struck 'is so measureless, that few 
men of keen or ready sympathies can study or con- 
template them with a calm mind,— without either 
falling into despair, or losing that .power of patiem 
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investigation and passionless reflection, from which alone 
any sonnd projects for theoF spring. Human 

t^ademefs is a sad distafhj^ df 'human intelligence.* 
In truth thoae only scan t^^^y'fi.nd Serviceably en- 
counter spcird nvih> who Can both watch and in some 
measure imitate Ood’s mode of dealiug with them. 
Patience $ slow and flank approaches jp^dealing with 
roots, not branches — with the seat not the symptom 
of the epidemic horror; the prejparHg, rather than 
ih6'ordai7tmg, of a change or cure : — these charac- 
terii^e the treatment of the world’s wounds and 
n)aladies by Him who is “patient because Eternal,”- — 
together with a majestic indifference to, or rather a 
sublime endurance, of, sorrow, suffering, and sin, 

♦ Her heart is sick thinking 
Of the misery of her kind \ 

Her mind is almost sinking, 

That once so buoyant mind. 

She cries, these things- confound me, 

They settle on my brain^ 

The very air around me 
Is universal pain. 

The earth is damp with weepings 
Barely the aunehinea clear 
On any but those deeping ^ 

Upon the quiet bier. 

I envy not he^ hear^ 

1 would I could 

I woul^, look ' 

http 

mil thsl 

H. M. Miu«£a 
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during the intervening, time, however long, till 
the seed has bom© limit, tmd the cause 'has worked 
onward to its issue, we believe, will ever effect 

real, ladical, pennnAettt 8<}C}al ameiioratiob, en- 
deavoui to cure evils by direcjt enactmcnlj whose 
feelings are too heen and sensitive to wait the tiine of 
the Mdst High,»and to contemplate with unflinching 
faith and patience the safferings continued through or 
by leasou of the remedial process, sometimes even ag- 
giavatod by it.* Hence the coldest tempers aro 
gcneially, in matters of philanthropy, the soundest 
thinkers and the safest guides and administrators. A, I 
tender heaited statesman is almost more to be dreaded ' 
than a despot or an adventuier. To be worthy and ’ 
efficient coadjutors of God, on the gicat arena of the 
win Id, we must be able to bonow some of the sublime 
impassive calm with which, ago after ago, He has looked 
down upon the slow progress and the lingering miseries ^ 
of His children. 

Again. The loftiest culture of the intellect is not 
favouiable either to undoubting conviction of any truth 
01 to unhesitatu% devotion to any cause. Tt has been 
tiuly said of the most profound and comprehensive 
Older of minds: Ih foTU penser : il ne font pm 
Cl oil e " — "The gpealhr the knowledge the greater the 
doubt,” said 4nd the faithfullest tldokeifs 

I I ■ .^k- i .. ..t...,...., 

• ‘ ‘ Such am bmt ^pe for the tmrhl 

Is ever that Is p4f its ewf $ 

Impatient of ^ tWr conUN^ 

And make no paitiimy fo^ cUodjiE 

SPJlKtfS'GTFST, 

n 
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have felt more painfully than others that the deeper 
they go often the less easy it is to reach soundings ; 
—in a word the ino^ 't|ioiougtt their study of the 
grandest sulgects of human interest, the further do 
they get, not to, hut from, certamty : the more fully 
they can see ell sides and enter into a]l considerations, 
the less able do they feel to pronounoe^Jogmatlcally or 
to act decidedly. “ The tree of knowledge is not that 
life: ” — ^profound, thought, if thoroughly honest and 
courageous, is deplorably apt to sap the foundation 
and impair the strength of our moml as well as 
of our intellectual convictions.* It weakens the power 
of self-sacrifice inevitably, by weakening that positi\ e 
undoubting confidence in the correctness of our con- 
clusions and the soundness of our cause from which all 
the great marvels of self-saciifice have sprung. The 
agh of Martyrdom is not the age of Thought.-j' The 
men who can die for a faith are not the samo who 


• It 18 worthy of remark that Opinm, which with some men is 
a wondeifal clarifier and iotenglfier of the intellectnal powers, is 
Binjfularly weakening to the moral nature, appears to cloud the 
conscience and benumb tiie will. 

t “Look at the History of any g^t movement for good in 
tbe world, and ask who took the first critical step in advance? 
Whenn it was that the wavering and undecided crowd chose to 
rally round as their leader and thejr {jhampion? And will not the 
attsww always be, as It was in the Apoatolieage~«ot the man of 
wide and eompreheraive bought, nor of deep and fervent love, 
bi^ Iheehnaotersof simple which act instead 

of refieeljug, whi^'' vulture iw^iead ‘of ^dmfiating, which cannot 
orwiU hd^^ha first struggle of an 

untried tcjl^r^ktioh 'nfleeugiti^ aCBbpipanied."— S/o«^y on 
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can investigate it closely, or judge it fairly. Tlio 
discovery of t/Futk belong to an age of inquiry ; 
the promulgation aud triumph of a creed belongs 
to an age of unasking and unreasoning belief We 
laugh at the scholastic nonsense of Irenseus and are 
disgusted at the unseemly violence of TertuUiao i — 
but these m^in were ready to die for their opibions, 
and we are not. The fact is, it is only minds which 
SCO btit a little way that see clearly and fancy they 
st'c all ; it is only those who see but one side that 
can fcol confident there is no other ; it is those only 
w horn study has never taught how wide is the question 
which seems to them so narrow — ^how qucstionablo 
the facts which seem to them so certain — how feeble 
the arguments which seem to them so impregnable — 
tliat can be positive in their beliefs ; it is those only 
whom inquiry has never compelled to abandon any of 
their past opinions who can feel sure enough to en« 
counter martyrdom for present ones. Philosophers 
can neither bum nor be burned for a creed : — for after 
ail may they not be mistaken now as they have often 
been before? — ^It may well be doubted whether some 
degree of fanaticism — i.e. wrong appreciation of the 
Chscntial value of things — is not necessary to prompt 
the higher effo^ of self-sacrifice;* whether any,' 
calm -judging, far-seeing, profoundly sagacious man, 
would think any opimon certain emngh or^emy cemse 
valuahle or sptMm mougk, to be worth dying for — 
except, indeed, iW- rigfit df free action and free 


* Natural History a/ EiUhuriam.—Uata TKfIst, 
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thought If all men b^d’hoito deep thinkers — had 
seen every thing oonjectly,, valued every thing at its 
precise worth, meslSB«^'4he’‘ jiplativo importance of 
each object, estimated accurately ^ degree of oertaki- 
ty (MwMJhU 't^g(ji/rdirC§ each dpimm or mcK faith , — 
coitld' ire ever have had Ihose maHyrs who have 
conquered for us our presmit hreed6mi-»rand who won 
it, so to speak* incidentally and by a sort of duke ; for 
they died, not for the right of evefy pian to maintain 
Whaj»ver he thought true, but for (heir right to hold and 
to proclaim their own special form of error. Whore is 
the Believer who does not now admit that many of these 
men went to the scaffold for an error— were martyrs ly 
mistake ? Where is the Philosopher who docs not sus- 
pect that all may have thus nobly blundered ? 


tn speaking of the Intellectual faculties it is probaWe 
that 1 have anticipated much that might as fittingly 
have been treated under the head of^ Spiritual faculties; 
for the line of demarcation which sepwates the two is 
often feint, obscure and not easily definable. And 
here" 'I must repeat the remark, made at the open- 
ing' this chapter, as to the ihevitable looseness 
an^d ih^racy, of our lau^a^.'nthen treading jhis 
debAteable ground. '^Wketber' j^e^'i^iritual faculties 
be m'duyitrtie Mid s|^lfie fi4sh''difciishable from 
iS|telfeB^V.hr Ifrjk^^iE^^M^I^bably the case, 
tho fhe imagina- 
tive and we pdw^ *W mind, 'I will not 
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discuss. In using the phrase ‘Spiritual faculties,’ ^\e 
mean those powers or portiops of our mind by which 
we contemplate the utiisee»S|^ the imtnaterial, the Divine, 
which take cognizanee of thhtWide fange of sentiments 
and subjects coming under the vague denomination of 
* religiom * — ^those faculties, In a wori, by virtue of 
winch, we commune or endeavour to commune with 
our God, and believe in or are conscious of a Soul. 
Now, these faculties are not the most vigorous, pieic- 
ing or exalted in the strongest frames or the most 
powerful intellects — ^but rather the reverse ; and their 
highest development is reached generally in the le^ 
sound and well-balanced cerebral organisations, and 
under conditions both of body and mind which either 
are moibid or inevitably tend to become so. Of course 
we meet with many healthy and strong men who are 
pious, and many able men who are unfeignedly devout, 
and many^mineutly religious men whose sanity and 
vigour both of mind and body are above the ordinary 
standard: we even find exceptional cases where the 
eminently spiritual are eminently intellectual also ; but 
as a general rule the observation of mankind will, we 
think, sanction the above broad position. 

The imaginatiye^ faculties are those by which we 
take cognisanoe^of'and aipire to things supernal, ^ttge, 
and unseen — ‘ t^jngs spiritual’ in a word. “ Spiritual 
things (saya St' 1)^ spiritually discejne^” jSiit 
the logical or r^f![^^|]fo«alties are those ll^ 
obtain positive ^i^ledge, and the 

errors and check tlie The 
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two are not exactly antagonistic but reciprocally vigi- 
lant. We soar by the one ; we make firm the ground 
beneath our feet by the other. By the one we con- 
ceive, form hypotheses, catch glimpses ; by the other 
we judge, compare, and sift. The one is the sail : the 
other is the rudder and the ballast. It is natural 
that the culmination of the two should^ be nMitually 
excluding and incompatible; and that which is the 
most exercised will infallibly become the strongest. 
Moreover, the spiritual or religions imagination is con- 
cerned with matters of which the simple reason can judge 
only partially and doubtingly, as having defective pro- 
mises and a limited jurisdiction ; the provinces of the two 
faculties are in a great measure distinct. The Soul has, 
or assumes to have, its own senses and perceptions ; it 
sees, feels, is conscious of things which the pure intellect 
can neither discern nor pass judgment upon — which 
lie out of its range. It sometimes conveys to us in- 
formation which the reason can pronounce false, because 
inconsistent with known tiuths ; but for the most part 
when the Spirit says " I know, I see — all that the 
Intellect can say is, " It may be so : I cannot tell ” 
We have seen that it is the law of our being that 
the exolusiwe or paramount exercise of any one ^part 
of our composite nature should be followed by corre- 
spondingly disproportionate development and pre- 
dominance of that part. Hence we need feel no 
surpnse observing that ,maay of tfie most magni- 
ficent and coin^hen^fd iptel^ote the world has 
known, even when gifted with fine imaginations, have 
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not been peculiarly or obviously ‘ spiritually-mindod ’ 
— ^rather the contrary. The vety acuteness and vigour 
of their reason taught them to diskust what may be 
ealied the Senses of the Souli, and to avoid cultivating 
what they believed a misleading and a dtmgeibua faculty. 
The converse of this proposition is equally true. ' Few of 
those ip whom the religious element has been dispropor- 
tionally developed have been men of the soundest or 
most powerhil minds. Often they have been gifted 
with bnlliant eloquence and poetic genius of an elevated 
order : often have they, in virtue of these gifts, and 
aided by that earnestness of purpose and tenacity of 
aim which strong religious convictions bestow in 
surpassing measure, been able to sway the minds of 
men and to guide the destinies of the world, far more 
powci tally than philosophers or sagos ; — ^but they have 
exercised this infiuence in virtue of their moral and 
not their intellectual qualities. Wisdom has a poor 
chance against the zeal of an unhesitating conviction. 
The weakest of the wise men who smiled or mourned 
ever the crusading folly of the Middle Ages had 
probably a larger and sounder intellect than Peter 
the Hermit, and all his fanatical compeers; yet the 
latter were omnipotent and the former were unheard 
or trampled Under foot. 

But further $ the paramount cultivation of the 
spiritual powers, the concentration of the mind Cn reh- 
gious contemphiition, while we can well believe it may 
and muse straogthjUi ftMJulty of insigbi (if iUKleed 
the existence if such Ihtmlty be not altogeth<^ a delu- 
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sion) fkom which all our gluppse^ of the unseen world, 
all ou^ loftier ahd deep^ spi^tnal conceptions, are 
derived—is, as is too sadly kpown, one of the most 
hrequeht and certain cadges <)f iasauity.* Not only is it 
not ^Tohradde to health and str^igth iotelloct, but 
it often upsets the intellect altogether. The topics 
of reflection are so awful "'ahd so grand, the |cnbion 
of mind required to grasp them is so great, the 
glimpses gained or fancied are so dazzling, 'tho 
whepi*^ atmosphere of though^ is so ethereal, that 
mor^ than ordinary strength of nerve and brain 
niust be needed to ward off the natural results. 
Where the ineffable mysteries of the Divine .Presence 
ared the Dnseen World are truly realised — where vve 
try to “live os seeing ilim who is invisible ” — 
how can that calmness which is essential to wisdom. 


* Many of us are familiar with Sit James Mackintosh's beautiful 
letter to bis intimate frieud Bobert Hah^ perhaps the finest spiritual 
inbdlcet of our generation, on hia recovery from an attack of 
insanity. ' 

“ It is certain the child may be too manly, not only for his pre- 
sent mijoyjnents, but for his future prospects. Perhaps, my 
fnend^yon have fallen mto this enor of superior natures. From 
this error has, I tiunk, arisen that oalami^with which it has pleased 
Providence to visit you, which 1 regard m you as little moio than 
the ifidignant strugglee of a pure mind with the low realities ardund 
i^ih^^eryeni atpuations after regions motepengenial to it— aud 
a Minh^aitwy blindness prodoced hy^the fbtod contemplation of 
Objects tpo bright for human viriOUK I in this case, lu a 

Jar gn^er seuse ihsu that flt tbs ongiually 
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tLat sense of piopoition on which sanity depends, be 
aiaiatained ? Our tnost^ dAriqg spiritual Rights, our 
furthest spiritual glimpsest then, are attained only at 
an awful risk, and hy brains on the v^irge juod itf ini» 
mediate peril of wMoundn^s. It may even, be that 
it is a certain ineipient disorder of mind ‘or tendency to 
such disorder which predisposes men to these danger- 
ously exciting topics. ' 

We shall ho reminded probably that there was One 
who once walked upon the earth in whom the spiritual 
and intellectual elements of character were not only in 
perfect harmony, hut reached the fullest development 
of both. 1*0 those, however, who believe that Jesus 
was more than Man; to those even, who believe 
that though not strictly Divine, he was for a special 
purpose endowed with an exceptional oigaAiE»,tioo, 
we may reply that, on their supposition, his case'ooh- . 
firms rather thJto impugns our general position. If, 
for the attainment of this two-fold perfectness, super- 
natural endowment were required, it follows th,at ordi- 
nary humanity must rest content with a more humble or 
one-sided development. Those on the other hand who 
imagine Jesus, tbou^ splendidly and rarely ^ftod, to 
havo been perfect only within the attainable limits of 
humanity — i,e., not to have been Divine, but only the 
possible ideal'pf^bfe human — ^will not feel o|Fendad by 
the 8ugge8tio%t^yit an unprepossessed oheervnwwm^d 
assign to but 

upon him as the even* on 'j^lfflioust 
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topics, that Hamanity has giveu forth, hut as the 
oue wh6 jposl truly conceived the Spirit of Clod, and 
realised that conformity with His will, which we are 
told should, he the aim of our lt>ei“g here, and which 
we believe will be the loftiest attainment of our 
life hereafter. If 'We are right as to tho intrinsic 
distinction and usual discrepancy between intellectual 
and spiritual supremacy, we see at once the mistake, 
and how deep it lies, of those, on the one hand, who 
conceive that, because Clirist is our perfect pattern 
and our spiritual ideal, he must necessarily be also 
the depository of all truth and the teacher of per- 
fect wisdom, and of those, on the other, who finding 
him intellectually limited and in error, conclude thence 
that he could not be the DivinO Example which they 
yet feel instipetively that he was.* 


• “ Christ, as the incarnate Logc^ was the consummation of 
moral excellence, so far as that is compatible with the unalterable 
conditions of humanity. Learning and science and artistic skill 
are not embraced in the attnbutes of the Logos. In these respects 
Christ was a man of his own age and nation, — ^believing and speak- 
ing on all speculative topics, on every subject that stood outside 
the conscience and its etemd relations with God, like the multi- 
tude among whom he dwelt. I'hrough.t^ inevitable bmitation 
of his iatdlectual being, he acted with more power and effect on 
the spiritual condition of his contemporaaiesi ^d from the marked 
owtraat between the grandeur and purity of his religion, and the 
simpHmty of his'worldly wisdom, he has acquired a more than 
ear^ly iufluenee oyer the mind of ensuing l^mutions. The un- 
rivallBd pce-eminenGe of his spiritual^ example we cannot now 
deprive of its claim to a higher revertode, hjf in^uting it to extra- 
otdinairy philoeophiC oultiixe ijifl pi an intellect 

nfised ler ebpm ijhe eteuflfwd J. Taj/ier'» 

Sermom, p. 76). 
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Further. We find that the spiritual faculties are 
constantly most predominant and liable to the most ex- 
treme development in those whose physical organization 
is the least sound md strong, and under those con- 
stitutional conditions which are unquestionably abnor- 
mal and disordered, or bordering on such and tenchng 
to become sjjch. They are more remarkable in women 
than in men ; and in those men whose nervous system 
is pretematurally excitable, disproportionably dominant. 
The close connection between hysteria and what we 
may term “religiosity” has long been known: — ^so 
peculiar is the predisposition of hysterical patients to 
see spiritual visions, to fall into religious trances, to 
have or to be convinced they hav6 communications 
vrith the unseen world, that some physicians regard 
these things as only phases and symptoms of that 
many-faced and many-voiced nervous malady. Tho 
trances to which St Paul was subject, and in which he 
is believed and believed himself to be favoured with 
spiritual manifestations, appear to have been precisely 
feimilar to modern instances of religious trance. Works 
on Medical Psychology abound in illustrative cases, in 
which the exaltation and preternatural vividness of 
some cerebral faculties almost resemble the develop- 
ment of a new sense, and have by some been regarded 
as such.* Prolonged sleeplessness, — 
physidians term it— -is well known to be a fertile pro- 

■ I ' ’ H II I > I t i u . I 

• See Wigan, Abewriwaby, Conolly— also i^rtraud VarieUs dt 
VExtaae. Also vBiio(upffin]^lelS,wMch may twcaUed the Uiwia- 
ture of “ tbe uuknowh tongues.” 
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diu^r of Uils eitaltatipn of tlio natui^al powers of vision 
or imagination.- The rold $age8 -yirho pretended to 
develop auperllumaji )caj>acitifi8 i^^huipa® nature, in- 
sisted on iotig abstip^race from etee|>, aean indispensable 
condition pf. initiation. The ascel^e religionists who 
dwell $0 strongly op the necessity^ of fasting for the 
productioh and oultivation of' religions, sentknonts 
and emotions, well know what they are about. Pro- • 
longed abstinence from food, or a very inadequate 
amotmt of it, has a specific effect iu stimulating, 
enhancing, purifying, and inteneraiing the devotional 
part of ^ur nature; in goading the brain to an unnatural 
Itate qf susceptibility, as physicians would say, — in 
emancipating the spirit from the groSs shackles of the 
fleih, as Divines would prefer to express the some fact; 
ih ‘producing that state of mind which it is usual to 
call specifically ‘’spiritual” The same condition of 
preternatural vividness and lucidity of mental vision 
frequently occurs in the crisis of dangerous fevers, and 
on the approach of dissolution. Schiller and Blanco 
White, a few* hours before they breathed their last, 
felt that “many things were growing dear to them.” 
Tel m Am states are unquestioiial^ morhidt or on 
the point of becoming so. 

iA-t wliat price to the^ soundness of the understand- 
ing ^ tW nealth of the natmsS^^l^ti^o?;^^ this special 
apd abpqradiil doyelppment of,^ faculties is 

pt^ha*y, let % ’l^ography so 

saintly »6fea, m4 religious 

w(jrld^k^ QH^h,<^l^2J^j|^:^d^^t^ttmiliating testi-* ' 
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mony. What inconceivably menstwnw aai4 aelf-contra- 
dictory tenets have accepted at tbe oorfBtaand of 
spintual visions! Wbat delusive itifdi^atica have 
not the excited '«ens^ of the Soul * impe^ on the 
bewildered reason J What irrational coneep^^ns^have 
not the keenest understandings often been compelled to 
entert^ ! •How many deplorable examples have We 
had of men of the finest intellect compelling thh^ in- 
tellect to ‘ eat dirt/ when the religious element fn thw 
composite nature had fairly got the upper hand and 
established itself in the supremacy of an irresponsible 
Autocrat ! How fearfully omnipotent is excessive 
religiosity of temperament m blinding the undeustaud- 
mg to the simplest- conclusions, in screening from de- 
tection the most untenable delusions, in masking the 
most flagrant inconsistencies, in pieventing' us from 
recognising the plainest truths or the most obvious 
errors, though both were written in sunbeams,— --may 
be learnt from almost every article of our popular 
theology. To such an extent has this gone that the 
antagonism of Faith and Reason has been erected into 
an axiom, and the subordination of the Understanding 
to the Imagination— the Intellectual to the Spiritual 
facultios — has been preached by the pious as.the hrst 
of duties! 

The sad liawS'. WHICH the eXce-sive Uevetopmeot of 
the religious t^perament makes in the natujf^ ' 
tions, where W h|ak|sllj^t has not been' proportionally 
cultivated, or lll,0eh .eUthroned ^its due 

supremacy, is i^onOtnet^ still. 
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Truly it haa " separated ’ chief friends/’ perverted 
healthy^ sympathies, turned wholesome hearts to 
gall,” dried .up and trampled out all the sweet 
humanities of life. Under its influence wives havh 
become cold to tiieh- husbands, and mothers cruel to 
their children; the piuest earthly love has been 
withered by the unnatural competition * of the self- 
called -divine ; crime it has gilded with the hues of 
virtue, and the most ferocious barbarism it has fancied 
was both clemency and duty. It has led those under 
its despotic sway to look upon all the gentler emotions, 
the tepderer affections, the more vivid sympathies, 
with which God has hallowed and beautified our 
earthly life, as snares, weaknesses, and sins, — and the 
trampling of them out os the most acceptable .service 
that could be rendered to a jealoira and engros.sing 
Deity. It has poisoned the very source of all that is 
loyely and endearing in our composite being. It is to 
no purpose to say that these effects are produced only in 
weak and disordered minds -they are produced in 
minds disordered and weakened by the very process of 
spiritual aspiiution ; they are produced, even in great 
minds; whenever the religious element, acquires complete 
piedotniuance over the intellectuah Of dburse, if the 
natutai affections assert their rights, and the intellect 
maintains its due supremacy, the effects we have 
spoken of it do net ensue— but neither, then, does the 
spiritual faculty reach ito culis^inatfng point 

If the pesition have; .endeeyohjed to establish in 
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the foregoing pages be sound; if, of the three com- 
ponents of which man’s complicated nature oondists, no 
one can reach the highest culture and development of 
which any one is susceptible, except by unfairness, in- 
jury or peril to the others ; and if those faculties es 
pecially, which we denominate 'spiritual’ and have been 
taugh? to regardaaour noblest, can only attain supremacy 
under bodily conditions which imply or threaten disease, 

— then it would seem to follow : — 

That the ideal of humanity on earth — ^the per- 
fection which we are intended to attain here — is to be 
sought, not in the surpassing development of our highest 
faculties, but in the harmonious and, equal devdop- 
vient of all. In proportion as a man's physical 
organisation is neglected, maltreated, or impoverished 
m the exclusive or predominant culture of his 
understanding or bis imagination-r-or in proportion as 
the religious and^ devotional element within him is 
stimulated and cultivated at the expense of the Intel- 
lect — in that proportion does he depart from his proper 
standard and thvmt a/nd traverse his allotted desti/nif. 

That the existence of faculties capable — as we 
know by actual proof — of a degree of elevation and - 
perfection which is only attainable on earth in abnormal 
and disordered Conditions, points towards a future state 
and a different organization — to conditions, in a word, 
under which iha perfection, possible and therefore de- 
signed, of those fecultiea can be achieved. They can 
scarcely, we may ‘assume, be meant to remain for 
ever in an imperfeefly- dfevdoped state: yet that 
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fetate is the oite dbtirly o^ignM to theta on earth. 
With a more finutoi and ethereal ftamei the Intellect 
wiJJ be able’ to’ stP^e a®? tJtthont crushing the 
bod;^, or etatviog the ai^ecidcmsl or discouraging the 
Sdul ; and the Soul may reach heights unattainable 
belo^, and ^e undazded on splendours that hero 
only blind and bewilder its unprepared 'end unfitted 
visloh. 

That the design of the Creator, and therefore the duty 
of t&an, upon earth, is not the highest development of 
the Individual, but the perfection of the Race The 
former, as we have seen, must inevitably bo reserved for 
other conditions or another state: the latter is attainable 
in thjs. Nature has placed, if not impassaljle hairiers in 
our upward path, at least warning beacons against the 
attempt to oveileap them. She has not only cautioned 
US against the extreme cultivation of the intellectual 
and spiritual man, but has condemned that cultiva' 
tipn by assigning disease as its inevitably consequence 
and condition. In forbidding uti to sqroass the limits 
of the ihorougM^ but habmoutouslt developed speci- 
mmrn of Humanity, she has assigned to us the welcome 
and ffeasible task of hringvng up tike Ufkole human Rg,ce 
to liinits .* — ^Not to make sta^Ug and healthy 

(rikt&i Ihlo Hercules’ and Athlete, npt to make wise 
men into Tlato^ l^ons, m not to make 

saintly idmj. into Wileys? Bernaids, 

but to mw wise, good 

and holy,^in tho m|aitd<A' of well-balanced 

capiuiifyt Jibt td few to still more 
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exceptional attainments, but to bring the many to the 
level of the few. Two glorious futures lie before us r 
the progress of the Bace here, the progress of the Man 
hereafter. History indicates that the individual man 
needs to be transplanted in order to excel the Past 
He appears to have reached his perfection centuries 
ago. Men Ijyed then whom we have never yet Jjeeu 
able to surpass, rarely even to equal. Our hno'wledg& 
has of course gone on increasing, for that is a material 
capable of indefinite accumulation. But for power, 
for the highest reach and range of mental and spiritual 
capacity in every line, the lapse of two or three thou- 
^and years has shown no sign of increase or improve* 
ment. What Sculptor has surpassed Phidias ? What 
Poet has transcended Eschylus, Homer, or the author 
of the book of Job ? What devout Aspirant has 
soared higher than David or Isaiah ? What Statesman 
have modem times |)roduced mightier or grander tho** 
Pericles 1 What Patriot Martyr truer or nobler than 
Socrates ? Wherein, save in mere acquirements, was 
Bacon superior to Plato ? ot Nowton to Thales or Pytha- 
goras ? Very early in our history individual men beat 
their wings against the allotted boundaries of their earth- 
ly dominions ; early in History God'gave to the Human 
Race types and patterns to imitate and approach, but 
never to transcend. Here, then, surely we see clearly 
intimated to us our appointed work : — ^viz., to raise 
the masses to the true standard of harmonious human 
virtue and capacity, not to strive ourselves to overleap 
that standard ; not to put'our own souls or brains into 

M 
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a hotbed, but to put all our fellovtoen into a fertile 
and a wholesome sfif^ If this be so, both our prac- 
ticol coarse and oar speculative diffieulties are greatly 
cleared. The tiinid iugitivee from Ihe duties and 
temptations of the world, 'the selfish coddlers and 
nursers of their own souls, the sedulous cultivators 
either of a cold intellect or of a fervent^Spirkualism, 
have alike mistaken their mission and turned their 
back upon their goal. The Philanthropists, in the 
measure of their wisdom and their purity of zeal, are 
the real fellow-workmen of the Most High. This 
principle may give us the clue to many dispensations 
Which at first seem dark and grievous ; to the grand 
Scale and the distracting slowness of Natuie’s opera- 
tions; to her merciless inconsideration for the in- 
dividual where the interests of the Race are in question 
Noble souls are sacrificed to ignoble masses ; the good 
champion often falls, the wrong competitor often wins : 
but the Groat Car of Humanity moves foiward by 
those very steps which revolt ouy sympathies and 
crush our hopes, and which, if we could, we would 
have ordered otherwise. 

* So caret at of the type she s^etue, 

8o careless of the single life. — J!» Memmam. 



V. 


THE SIGHIEIOAJS-OE OF LIFE. 




Soip men seem to be sent into the world for 
purposes of action only. Their faculties are all strung 
up to toil and enterprise ; their spirit and their frame 
are alike redolent of energy. They pause and slumber 
like other men, but it is only to recruit from actual 
fatigue ; they occasionally want quiet, but only as a 
refreshment to prepare them for renewed exertion, not 
as a normal condition to be wished for or enjoyed 
for itself. They need rest, not repose. They in- 
vestigate and reflect, but only to estimate the best 
means of attaining their ends, or to measure the value 
of their undertaking against its cost: they think, 
they never meditate. Their mission, their enjoyment, 
the object and condition of their existence is work: 
they could not exist here without it ; they can not 
conceive another life as desirable without it. Their 
amount of vitality is beyond that of ordinary men : 
they are never to be seen doing nothing : when doing 
nothing else they are always sleeping. Happy Souls ! 
Happy men, at least I 

There are others who skim over the surface of life, 
reflecting just as little as these and not reposing much 
oftener ; whose sensibilitiee are quick, whose tempera- 
ments are cheerful, whose firames are naturally active 
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but not laborious ; on, whom nature and the external 
world as oh a stringed instrument, sometimes 
drawing out swbet sounds, sometimes discordant ones ; 
but whom the inner world seldom troubles with any in- 
timation of. its existence ; men whom the interests of 
the day suffice to occupy; the depth of whose souls are 
never irradiated by gleams or stirred by breeze^ "from 
a remoter Uffe." They too are tp be envied. The 
bees and the butterflies are alike happy.* 

There are other spirits whom God has cast in a dif- 
ferent mould, or framed of less harmonious substance ; 
men gifted with that contemplative faculty which is 
a blessing or a curse according as it is linked with a 
cheerful or a melancholy temperament — according as 
it is content to busy itself only with derivative and 
secondary matters, or dives down to the hidden foun- 
dation of things, according as it assumes and accepts 
much, or is driven by its own necessity to question 
every thing, according as it can wander happily and 
curiously among the flowers and firuit of the Tree of 
Life, or as it is dangerously impelled to dig about its 
roots and analyse the soil in which it grows. To such 
men existence is one long note of interrogation, and 
the universe a storehouse of problems all clamorous 
for solution. The old fable of the. Sphinx is true for 

* “ Haj^y the many to whom life ^uiplays 
Only tiie flaunting of its 5 ’’ 

TfhoM mlhda have never bent ta>#nitu>is» 

Into the ndflle o£ the’lKhotr-' 

Sbdl vilhb • • 

K. M. MitNBS, 
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them : Life is the riddle they he.ve to read, and death, 
sadness, or the waste, of years, is the penalty if they fail 
to interpret it aright. A few, perhaps, aoay find the key, 
and reach “ the peace that paaseth understacndifigi’* A 
larger number fancy they have found it, and are SiUrene 
in their fortunate delusion. Others retire from the effort; 
conscioua.th^ they have been baffled in the search, bnt, 
partly in wearin^s, partly in trust, partly in content, 
acquiescing in their failure. Others, again, and these 
too often the nobler and the grander souls, reach the 
verge of their pilgrimage still battling with the dark 
enigma, and dying less of age or malady than of the 
profound depression that must be the lot of all who 
have wasted life in fruitless efforts to discover how it 
should bo spent and how regarded ; and which even a 
sincere belief in the flood of life which lies behind the 
great black curtain of Death, cannot quite avail to 
dissipate.* 

But, whatever may be the form or issue of the search, 
no man gifted with the sad endowment of a contem- 
plative and questioning turn of mind, can reach mature 
life without earnest meditation on the great problem 

* “ And though we wear out life, alas 1 
Bistcacted as a homeless wihd, 

In beating where we may not pass, 

In sOekhsg ybat we shall not find 

Yet shall One ^y gain, life past, 

Clear -yMoa otw B^ng^ wbole,-^ 

Shall seemustlnA and Isam at laiit 
Onr traoyinitfeeel Soifil” 


jW. Arkq|4>. 
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of himself'- and of the world, the inner and the outer 
universe ; without seeking whence he came and whither 
he is bound : — 

“ The Hills where his life rose 
And the Sea to which it goes.” 

He yearns to know the meaning of existence ; its aim 
and purport ; in what light he is to look upon it, in 
what way he^is to use it. The necessities of his nature 
forbid him tot, lead a provisional life, either mentally 
or morally ; he wants to sail, he cannot bo content to 
drift; he must know his haven and steer his course. 
Sentient and conscious existence to him is a problem to 
be solved, not a summer day to be enjoyed, — at least 
he must ascertain whether it is this last, before he 
can tranquilly accept even its joys. He is, and must 
ever be 

“ a Being holding large discourse— 

Looking before and after.” 


Wliat then is Human Life, its significance, its aim, 
its mission, its goal 1 

To the opening mind — at least when so placed as 
to be exempt from the sordid cares and necessities of a 
mere material existence — it seems like a delicious feast: 
the most mt^ificent banquet ever spread by a kind 
Creator for a fevoured creature, Hhs amplest conceivable 
provision for a Being of the most capacious and various 
desires. The ' surface of thd .earth is strewed with 
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flowers : the path of years is paved and planted with 
enjoyments. Every sort of beauty has been lavished 
on our allotted home, beauties to enrapture every 
sense, beauties to satisfy every taste. Forms the 
noblest and the loveliest, colours the most gorgeous 
and the most delicate, odours the sweetest and the 
subtleatfik l^jurmonies the most soothing and the 
most stirring ; the sunny glories of the day ; the 
pale Elysian grace of moonlight, the lake, the mountain, 
the primaeval forest, and the boundless ocean ; “ silent 
pinnacles of aged snow ” in one hemisphere, the mar- 
vels of tropical luxuriance in another ; the serenity of 
sunsets ; the sublimity of storms ; every thi/ng is 
bestowed in boundless profusion on the scene of our 
existence ; we can conceive or desire nothing more 
exquisite or perfect than what is round us every hour. 
And our perceptions are so framed as to be consciously 
alive to all. The provision made for our sensuous 
enjoyment is in overflowing abundance : so is that for 
the other elements of our complex nature. Who that 
nas revelled in the opening extacios of a young imagi- 
nation or the rich marvels of the world of Thought, 
does not confess that the Intelligence has been dowered 
at least with as profuse a beneficence as the Senses ! 
Who that has truly tasted and fatfiomed human love in 
its dawning and its crowning joys, has not thanked God 
for a felicity which indeed "passeth understanding !” 
If we had set oiir fancy to picture a Creator occupied 
solely in devising delight for children whom he loved, 
we could not conceive one single element of bliss which 
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is not hete. We migM retrendi casualties ; we miglit 
supeiadd dumtion and extension ; we might make that 
which is partial, oopasional and transient, universal 
and enduring] hut we need not, and we could not, 
introduce one new ingredient of jo^. 

So vaiied and so lavish is the provision made for the 
ha|^)iaess of man upon this earth, that wp intui- 
tively and irresistibly, that Earth Was designed to be 
a scene of enjoyment to him — that it was created and 
arranged expressly for this end; — nor can either 
sophistry or sad experience, in any soxmd and really 
sincere mind, impair this conviction. We feci 
at once that there is something crumbling in the 
pemises and rotten in the logic that can ever attemp* 
to persuade us of the contrary. It is true that we see 
aroimd us much suffering; that the mass of men 
are happy only partially, fitfully, imperfectly; that 
no man is as happy as the provision made for him 
indicates that he ought to be. But this neither 
‘ does shake our conviction, nor should it For the more 
we study Nature, the more, do vfe attain the certainty 
that nearly all this positive suffering and scanty joy 
is tnioeable to our neglect or transgression of her 
laws^not to the inadequate protision made for human 
happiness, but to our unskilful use of that provision ; 
— thiit the misacy novf prevalent is not a consequence of 
Nature’s oliginid or ultipiate d^i^n, but a contraven- 
tion or .postponement of ihpt 

This is TBirtiH; l>nt' poi truth, nor the 

only tmtiu life for pure. 
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QoMe, unperverted natures, and may be such to 
them, ought to be such to ia often such 

now, will be such always and to all in future and 
better agea But, as at the Egyptian festivals, so at 
the great festival of existence, a veiled spectre 6ver sits 
to remind us that <M is not said — that the word of the 
enigma.ijL^t yet decyphered. Even when centuries 
of progress shall have realised the Earth’s ideal. Life 
can never be solely or completely a Drama of holy and 
serene delights, so long as Death stands for ever by to 
close it with a Tragedy, 

And this will always be so. Prudence and temper- 
ance may lengthen life ; Science may reduce casualties 
and mitigate disease ; fewer may be cut off in infancy ; 
more may reach the possible limit of earthly duration; 
a larger and larger number in each successive ago may 
be allowed to play oUt the whole piece ; — but when all 
is done, life, longer or shorter, comes to the same end : 
— if those we love do not go from us early, if the 
things we are concerned in interest us to the last, still 
the day comes — ^and is always in 'prospect — when we 
are called upon to leave all that has gladdened the eye, 
enchanted the eat, stirred the intellect, soothed and satis- 
fied the heart,— -to abandon the only scene we have ever 
gazed at, to close the only book we have ever read in, to 
exchange the known for the unknown — to go out — to 
cease or to appear tq cease,ito be. Death m evmi more 
than this, though wa are aoqustomed tq c^sgnW it to 
ourselves with gentle words and beantifid fhn<^es and 
glorious antidpatieUl. We may (qpeak lof it as an ex- 
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change of one sort of an existence for another — of a 
disappointing reality for a perfected ideal ; as “ walk* 
ing into a great darkness ; ” as “ long disquiet merged 
in rest ; ” as entering upon untrodden and inviting 
worlds ; as launching forth upon waters of which the 
darkest feature is that we cannot see, but must be con* 
tent to believe in, the further shore. 

“ Or we can at 

In serious calm beneath deciduous trees, 

And count the leaves, scarce heavier than the air, 

Which leave the branch and tremble to the ground ; 

Or, out at midnight in a gliding boat, 

Enjoy the waning moon and moralize. 

And say that Death is but a Mediator 
Between the lower and the loftier life.” 

But these arc all figures of speech. They may express 
a truth : we strongly believe they do. But they do 
not express the simple fact of Death as it strikes oui 
unsophisticated sense ; as our natures regard it before 
religion or philosophy has imposed, or endeavoured to 
impose, silence on the instincts of the heart. To these 
native instincts Death is the great “ sleep which rounds 
our little life;” it is a wrench from all that has made 
up our being for long years of thought, sense and feel- 
ing ; it is a loss of the only existence we can tmly 
realise ; — not journeying into a new country,"but obvi- 
ously, ostensibly, so far as all appearances go, an end of 
the journey we have travelled for so long. We need not 
deceive ourselves. Death, even to the most fervent 
believers in the Great Hope, can never be other than a 
Mystery ; to others it must remain God’s saddest, deepest, 
most disturbing mysteiy. 
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It must be so to aU. The gayest and most joyous 
spirit that ever sported from the cradle to the grave 
has this tragic element as inextricably interwoven 
with its life as any of us. The refined, the loving, the 
tender, and the noble,- — ^whose existence has been one 
beautiful and harmonious poem, — the music of whose 
nature '^AMiever jarred, — ^who have extracted from 
their career on earth every pure delight, every permit- 
ted extasy of the senses and the soul, which the Creator 
fitted it to render, — find the same inexorable Darkness 
awaiting them at the end of their pilgrimage, if not 
breaking it off abruptly in its brightest and most perfect 
hour. The mightiest Intelligences, who have put life to 
heroic uses, who have waged noble warfare and toiled for 
noble ends, who have " rowed hard against the stream,” 
who have enrolled themselves in the glorious army of 
God’s warriors and workmen, — these, too, know that 
they may every hour expect the falling of the curtain ; 
and that, fall when it may, it is sure to find them with 
their work unfinished and their goal unreached. Those 
who most eiyoy life, and those who best employ it, 
must close it amid the same impenetrable shadows. 

And this solemn fact is not merely a distant certainty, 
to which we may shut our eyes till the time comes : 
it is everywhere before us; it forces itself on odr 
attention, forbids us to forget it It does not merely 
await us at the close of our journey ; it crosses us at 
every step, its alarum startles us every hour ; it insists 
on being a constant guest, at our homes, or in our 
thoughts. We must reckon with it ; we can not put 
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It by ; it gives tis uo |)e8p0e till' wd turn manfully to 
faco it^ to vmstle mtb it, to tmd^tand it, to settle 
with ourselves bow we inteOd to regard it during 
life and io meet it when it cornea It continues the 
most wayh/ying thought of the thoughtful man, till he 
silences its importunity by listening to all it has to say, 
and reasoning it back into the tomb ; 

Or ^ace it in some chamber Of the soul, 

Where it may lie unseen as sound, yet — 
ilfaking Ufe' hushed and awful*’ 


Again, life is a scene of much suffering and sorrow. 
It is true, as I have argued, that a vast amount, probably 
farthegrcatestamount, of thisisgratuitous and avoidable 
Much of it arises from ignorance of the laws of nature, 
which the growing wisdom of centuries will dissipate. 
Much of it arises from a violation of physiological and 
moral obligations, which in the course of ages the human 
Vace will learn almost universally to obey. Much of it 
arises from social errors which we have already begun 
to recognise as errors; much from a discrepancy between 
our theory and our practice Which we are even now 
awakening to the necessity of remoyiug.^ A vast p:o- 
portioh of the evils which we isee around us we know 
to he curable, and we think we see the mode and the 
epoch of their cura The #ore ^guine among us are 
already dreamihg d the d&^,whb)^ the actual of Hu- 
manity i^all ippEoaoh W'itl^ of its ideal, and 
when the origiUal'prc^fic|H^e%f Creator shall at 
all events be approxjiibn^i|f 
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But when all this has been done-'^to say nothing of 
the long ages of the Meanwhile — ^whe^the perfection of 
a nature inherently imperfect shall have been leached, — 
there will still remain a large residuum oi grief and pain 
incapable of avoidance or elimination, and which we 
must therefore accept as one of the permanent 
oiornAT^tfl^ of the problem presented to us for solu> 
tion. Life — as cpnatituted by God, not as spoiled 
by man — ^is not only a scene of designed enjoyment, 
terminated by a strange, mysterious and almost con- 
tradictory crisis : it is a scene also of inalienable, suffer- 
ing — a scene whose habitual harmonies are jarred upon 
by discordant sounds, whose bright skies must at 
times be overcast by clouds of portentous darkness, 
whose hymns of praise and poeans of rejoicing will 
often be exchanged for the sharp cry of pain and the 
wail of inextinguishable grief. Perfect our nature and 
our social systems as we may, there will still be casual- 
ties to stretch us on a bed of anguish to which no skill 
can bring effective or permanent relief ; there will still 
oe chambers of long and wearing sickness where the 
assiduities of the tenderest fnends cannot hinder the 
sufferer from longing for the visit of the last, mightiest, 
kindest friend of olL There will still be bereavements 
of the affections, pot dways created by the grave ; sever- 
ances of Soul, for which there is neither bdm nor 
lethe ; vacant places by the hearthstone which no form 
again may fill; — an (£ m long a» generation eucceedngeno- 
ration and families ate linked together ; as long as the 
young are coming on the stage while the old are leaving 
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it ; as long as Nature commands us to cling so passion- 
ately to what we yet must lose so certainly and may 
lose so suddenly and so soon ; as long as Love continues 
the most imperious passion and Death the surest fact 
of our mingled and marvellous humanity, so long 
will the sweetest and truest music upon earth be always 
in the minor key.* 

And in “ the long meanwhile ” — during which the 
goal of human attainment is scarcely perceptibly 
approached — the world does seem such a stumbling 
botch and muddle ; Man himself is such a “ pie-bald 
miscellany ” with his 

“ Bursts of great heart, and slips in sensual mire ; ” 

the discrepancy is so vast between our highest actual 
and our most moderate ideed ; the follies of men are 
so utterly astounding, to one who has seen them close ; 
their weaknesses so profoundly despicable ; their vices 
so unspeakably revolting ; their virtues, even, so casual, 
halting, and hollow ; Life is such " a comedy to those 
that think, such a tragedy to those that feel ; ” its pages 
are so sadly, incomprehensibly grotesque ! Generation 
after generation of the young rush sanguinely into the 
arena, confident that they can solve the puzzle, confident 
that they can win the victory. Generation after genera- 


• “We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not, 

•E’en our sincereat laughter 
With some pain is fraught , 

Our sweetest songs aro those which tell of saddest thought.” 

SlIKLLF.Y. 
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tion of the old step down into the grave baffled and 
bewildered, vexed at the dreary retrospect, mortified at 
the memory of long years eagerly wasted in following 
“ light that led astray;” mourning over brilliant boners 
tom and soiled, over heights still unsealed, over fields 
and trenches filled with the martyrs of Humanity. 
The draT^a^^an be only half discerned, or half played 
out ; or it may be that we have not yet got the cltie to 
the meaning of the Most High. 

Yet perhaps, if we consider patiently enough, some 
conclusions may be reached, some light may be seen 
to move over the dark and restless waters, imperfect 
and fragmentary indeed, yet not altogether .inadequate, 
— not enough for a philosophic scheme, nor yot for “ 
a dogmatic creed, but enough for a trusting faith, 
enough to guide and quiet us in life, enough to enable 
us to bear to die. 


That life was given us to be enjoyed few men in their 
sober senses, not distracted by unendurable anguish 
or rendered morbid by a perverse theology, have ever 
seriously dreamed of doubting. The analogy the 
lower animals confimos the common consciousness. 
Human infancy holds the same language. The brutes 
that perish, but never speculate, and tfie young whose 
native instincts are not yet man-ed by thought, alike 
listen to nature and alike are joyous. The earth is 
sown with pleasures, as the Heavens are studded with 
stars — ^wherever the conditions of 'existence are unso- 
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pliifltictdiedt Scaxoelj $, sc^ that is not redolent of 
t^uty; scarcely a flower thiat dpes not breathe sweet- 
ness. Ifot (me our senses that, in its healthy state,, 
13 not an avenue to enjoyment. Not one of our Acui- 
ties that it u hot a delight io exercise. Provision is 
made f<w the happiness of every cUsposition and of every 
taste— the adive, the contemplative, the ^mmons, the 
ethereal. Provision is made for the happiness of every 
age, for dancing infancy, for glowing youth, for toiling 
manhood, for reposing aga So clear does this seem 
to our apprehension, that we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce that a man who has not been happy in life has 
missed one of the aims of his existence j he has failed 
of fulfilling the Creator’s purpose; his career has been 
a QQt/rrUre manquie. Exceptional cases there may 
be, as there are anomalous organisations: these are 
amCng the "insoluble problems” of philosophy. But 
if a man with the material of enjoyment around 
him and virtuously within his reach, walks God’s 
earth wilfully and obstinately with a gloomy spit it 
and am ascetic temper, closing his eye to beauty, 
sha^ti|ig up bis heart to joy, paying his orisons 
in groans and making misery bil worship, we feel 
assured that he is contravening his Maker’s design in 
endowing him wifli life; he j» perverting His gifts; 
he Is j^' ea truly mnning counter to God’s will 
hy bring intmiricnall^ by intentionally 

doing wrong ’ 

Of course^ are circumstanoes 

that peremptorily fbi^bid circumstances when 
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it oaa only be purchased by such a derelictio^i of duly 
as robs it of all its innocence and nearj^ all “its zest, 
circumstances imder 'which we arO Cfdled ^*to endhre 
hardness, as good.soldi^ of Jesus Ohrisi" These 
cases, wherein happiness would be sinful, are just as 
much, but no nwre, the ordainments of 'Providence as 
those moiowommon ones wherein happiness is natural 
and right. What We mean to assert as a truth which 
writes itself in sunbeams on the Soul, is, that Gk)d has 
given us the joys of earth to be reUdied, not to be 
neglected, or depreciated, or forbidden ; to be gratefully 
accepted as bounties, not to be avoided as snares and 
penis; that He has scattered tiiem in our path, to 
gladden and to smoothe, not to tantalize or tempt ; that 
He has graciously called os to the rich banquet of life, 
not that we may shrink from this wholesome viand 
lest poison may lurk beneath its surface, norlook coldly 
and rcpellently on that delicious fruit as if its beauty 
were deceptive and unreal, nor refuse that splendid 
flower, because its cClours must fade, and because thorns 
may be mingled with its leaves, nor comport ourselves 
either as if we were superior to the weaknek} of enjoy* 
ment, or as if we waited for a nobler feast ; but that 
we should partake of all that He has given with the 
relish of an unspoiled nature, the moderation of a wise 
spirit, and the emotion of a thsnkfUl heart. 

Divines, in thatum^de of conventional phraseelcgy 
which they wear once a week, tell ua that Christianity 
teaches us to look U]^ the joys' of earth Us jhoUow, 
worthless, transitoify, **not*to be compared to the glory 
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that shall he revealed/’ snares to the weak soul, 
stumbling-blocks to the feeble^ knees, things to he 
scorned by those who have in prospect the splendours 
of a higher world. “ We have not so learned Christ.” 
That the joys of eftrtbly life are poor and worthless is 
an idle lie. That these joys are pale, partial and 
passing, when compared with the ineffable^ssaxltudcs of 
that world ” which the glory of God doth enlighten,” 
in a degree which language cannot measure, we need no 
words to tell us. But what of that? The bliss of 
Heaven is yonder, is future, is unseen; the bliss of 
earth is here, is present, is felt. God has given us the 
one, now: he has not given us ihe other yet. He is 
not so poor in felicities or so niggard in his bounty 
that he has not wherewithal to furnish forth two worlds. 
He does not give us our choice of the two: he gives 
us, cfonditionally, both. If Nature is indeed His book, 
and if we are competent to decipher even the simplest 
words of His handwriting. He has meant us to be 
happy here and hereafter, perfectly happy hereafter, 
partially happy here. And virtue, not misery, is the 
appointed road to heaven. We are^to earn the joys of 
a Higher existence, not by scorning, but by using, all 
the gifts of God in this. ' 

It is high time that on this subject we should in 
some way establish a conformity between our profes- 
sions and our practice ; that we should no longer say 
one thing and do another;' that integrity and self- 
government should not both be broken down, as they 
now are, by the established conventionalism of nusing 
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a standard that cannot be followed, ajad pursuing, 
under protest, a conduct too natural to be rationally 
abandoned, but on which a formal condemnation is 
periodically uttered, and for which an act of Indemnity 
‘as it were has to be periodically passed. The mischief 
done to the ingenuous mind in its aspirations after 
truth an^i vj^jfue by this flagrant discrepancy between 
what is affirmed to be right and what it feels to 
be inevitable, passes calculation. The moment we 
clearly recognise that the morality which wo hear 
preached is a code to be listened to, not practised, timt 
moment the premthr pas gui coiUe has been taken, 
and the broad way that leadeth to destruction has been 
thrown open before us. It is absolutely essential, then, 
that our preaching should be brought into hafmony 
with, not our habitual practice, not the low-pitched 
level of a virtue which ordinary men find easy, but 
the fair possibilities of human goodness and the whole- 
some instincts of a nature fresh from the hand of tho 
Creator. It cannot be right to preach anything which 
ig not true ; it cannot be right to exhort to anything 
which is not natural, which is not possible, and which 
would not be desirable if it wore. It is ^pot right 
therefore to represent this earth as a vale of tears, this 
life as a weary pilgrimage, the profuse and marvellous 
beauties that surround us as the concealing flowers 
scattered over pitfalls, the innocent joys of existence 
as triab sent to test Our virtue in rejecting them, the 
pure and fond affections of the heart as snar^ against 
which we should be on our guard, or as weaknesses to 
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Whidh the Ohnstiaa ought to rise superior. It is not 
right to edieii us to “ Love uot the world, neither 
the thiugs 6f the worM,”'^ in the bald and naked par- 
lance of ordipsj^ pr^h^rs. It cannot be right to 
preach, "Take no thought* for the morrow, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal 
shall ye be clothed,” for a man who shjyild. practise 
this ■a^onld be held guilty of something worse than 
foUjr. It is time that those who assume the position 
of j beacpn lights and guides should take serious 
counsel with themselves, and ascertain what they 
really think, and say nothing but what they actually 
mean. 

Now, of three things we are all in our hearts con- 
vinced. We know that many of the best men have 
been also the happiest We have all known some men, 
and possibly more women, on whom the sunshine of 
God's smile most obviously rested : — 

“ Glad hearts, without reproach or blot 
Who do Thy will and know it not , — ” 

whose hearts were filled with every human afiection,fond 
clinging, passionate, tender ; whose healthy and happy 
organization tasted with intensest rblish evepr innocent 
pleasure df a beckoning world; wbo$e fresh pure ^irits 
were a perpetual v.fbuntain of ddight; on w^ose soul 
all sweet bkezes of life and nature played as on a 
well-tuned harp, and brought fcarth sounds of richest 
melody winch of themshityea“y^ a hymn of praise; 
who loved Oo4 Ihb more fb|' the world which He 
bad made so tfiuon ; 4vhj^ was impossible not to 
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believe that Hie eye rested far other satisfaction 
and approval thati on the sonr afK^tic ot the ,ngid 
Pharisee. , 

Again; the desire of earthly, happiness is implanted 
deep in every human heart. It is instinctihre, uni- 
versal, ineradicable. It is not the highest ^ring of 
uuman effort^ but it is the most widely felt and the 
most intensely active ; and vrill remain such till, 
in the course of upward progiess and purification, 
the love of duty takes its place. It preserves firom 
apathy, it prohibits despair; it stimulates to ceaseless 
exertion Jt is impossible to believe that God would 
have endowed us with this eager yearning after what He 
never designed us to attain ; that wc should have been 
thus ordered to strive for an object which yet it is sinful 
to seek thus earnestly or to relish thus intensely. The 
object for which we are gifted with such an inex- 
tinguishable longing cannot be all dust and ashes, nor 
can it be meant that it should turn to such between 
our lips. God is not the author of a lie. If earthly 
happiness be not designed to be sought, attained, and 
enjoyed by men, then the teaching of Nature is de- 
ceptive and we turn over the leaves of her hook in 
vain. 

And, thirdly, no one doubts or affects to doubi that 
we are commanded both by instinct and the moral 
sense to seek andpgComote the happiness of others. To 
relieve suffering, tp soothe distress, to confer pleasure, 
to djy the tears of'1^ afilieted, to spread comfort and 
joy around us, is, we are.^oigH npblest function in 
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which man can spend his brightest years and his freshest 
strength. Are not those whose lives and powers are 
devoted to the task pf spreading happiness around 
them, felt to be, in an especial manner, “follow 
labourers with God,” carrying out His purposes, doing 
His work? Are not those who “'go about doing good” 
recognised at once as the peculiar disci]^ .of His 
exactest image upon earth 1 Do we not measure the 
degree iii which men have deserved the gratitude of 
their species by the degree in which they have con- 
tributed to assuage trouble and diffuse peace ? And 
what a hollow and miserable mockery is it then to say 
that this life was not meant for enjoyment, when to 
multiply the sum of human enjoyment is felt and pio- 
claimed to be the most virtuous, sacred, obligatory, god- 
like work in which Life can be spent ! 

Nor is there anything in the example of Christ, con- 
sidered with its context, which in the least militates 
against this view. Observe, we know only one year 
or three years of Chiist’s life. Of the thirty years 
that preceded his public appearance we know absolutely 
nothing. Of the brief period of his public career, we 
know only a few fragmentary fects, selected as illus- 
trating one phase of his character. ,We have» no 
reason whatever for supposing that be did not enjoy 
life during youth and early manhood. We have 
no reason whatever for assnming that, before the 
stern solemnity of his misfiion threw all softer 
and gentler emotions into the shadA and gradually en- 
grossed his whole Being, hd'had not relished, with all 
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the intensity of a healthy nature and a sensitive 
organization, every innocent pleasure and every 
holy and serene delight We have indications, that, 
even when his soul was absorbed in the terrible 
grandeur and the toilsome difficulties of the “ work 
which had been given him to do,” he was still keenly 
alive to the exquisite beauties of that world he was 
to quit so ^on, and to llie enjoyment of that domestic 
peace to which he could dedicate only moments so 
brief and rare. But even were it not so ; even if we 
had reason to suppose that Jesus of Nazareth, con- 
.secrated from his youth to a task that demanded the 
most unlimited self-sacrifice and thei intensest con- 
centration of every fa^cttlty and feeling, hiid no sensi- 
bility to spare for the beauty or the bliss of earth ; 
that 

He looked on all the joys of Time 
With uadeBirinK eyes,” 

the fact would have no practical antagonism to our 
position. From time to time God raises up individuals, 
cast in a special mould, and set apart for a special 
destiny, vowed to a special work, men whose entire 
power, thought, sensibilities seem to lie in the channel 
of their appointed calling, whose mission is their Joy,* 
the fiery energy of whose purpose bums up every 

othei^ longing, the magnitude of whose glorious aim 

— — 

* Yet there are Botne to whom a strength is giveiiy 
A Will, a B^^bonatraihiDg Energy, 

A Faith that feeds upon no earthly hope, 

Which never thinks of Victory, comtmtingi 
Because it ought lo combat, . . , . 
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dwaffis and smothers eireiy oihei^ oh^'eci Of such 
Christ was tha« first i^d nolidest : httfc ^uch are no 
gauges or OTaanjlw fhr or^jr men, in ordinary times, 
nrith ordin|rj^j)o^6m^-^v0 in this, that moments and 
circumstances come to'mMt df ^ some time in our 
tives, wliich if we are’ trttly.nohlOjWe shall seize with 
gladness, triien We, like they, are <^ed ,upori to forego 
the lowest for the higher oflScO; to remSmber that 
though iifd was given us for enjoyment, it was given 
us fm^smuetfaing nobler also ; and that tho very hap- 
piness of which it was designed to be the instrument 
and ^e stage can only be conclusively promoted by 
the wilUng immolation, when needed,, of itself God, 
through the voice of Nature, calls the mass of men to 
be happy : He calls a few among them to the grander 
task of being severely but serenely sad. 

The case, however, as thus far stated, is but frag- 
mentary. The happiness of the Human Race is one of 
the designs of God, but our own individual happiness 
must not be made oUr first or our direct aim. To the 
mass of men, as a rule, enjoyment will come if wo fulfil 
the laws of our Being ; hut it was not for this alone, nor 
for this first, that life was giyem If we. set it before 
us as Qhr C^ef object i if we ]^ursue il with conscious 


And, oonseious that to find in 

1‘he 8tainp.snd sign^itf fiicM Jjfo 

b all the SidMioe tiatt Sais reu^ 

S«j<ficii% fi^ta and fallA” 
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and relentless purpose ; still mere if we se^k it by any 
short cuts or private pathways ef own, orhy any road 

save that by which providence has prettied without 
engaging that it shaimead to any B^<aaI*Of certain 
goal on earth, we m^, or we may not, be happ^S 
assuredly we shall have failed in carrying out a fhrtber 
design of ^he Cteator—^t least 'aa indisputahle jss the 
first, namely. The Moral Progress and Perfection of ike 
Indk idual and fAs Pace. Let us not " speak unW oui> 
selves smooth things and prophesy deceits ” The Cup of 
Life which God offers to our lips is not always sweet, it 
18 an unworthy weakness to endeavour to persuade our- 
selves of such a falsehood t but, sweet or bitter, it is 
ours to dnnk it without murmur or demur. It is not 
true that those who obey the laws of God, and listen 
to his voice, and follow where he calls, are ahmys 
thereby taking the surest and directest way to an 
enjoyed existence : sometimes His finger points in 
a precisely* opposjte direction. Often — • usually 

indeed-— “he giyes happiness in, gives it as what 
Aristotle calls an iTiyvi/tiwn riXo; ; hut he givte it 
•«ith a mysterious and uncontrollable Sovereignty; it 
IS no part of the terms on which He admits us to His 
service, still less is it the end which we 'may propose 
to ourselves on entering His service.* Happiness he 
gives to whom He wiH, or leaves to the Angel of 

4 II r' ” ' I " •*- l y I 'T I 1 J I -II- - ^ - -I- I. - - 

• Ask W8 AO iiioreT-odbteat with these 
Let pltosure, ease, * 

As Heatea Shall with ocane and go-> 

The Secret dde of Best-Mow.— Ktsu;;. . 
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Nature to distribute among tbose who fulfil the laws 
on which it depends. But to serve God and love hhn 
is higher and better than happiness, though it be 
with wounded feet, and bleeding brow, and hearts 
loaded with sorrow.” 

We have already dwelt enough on our conviction that 
the progress of humanity, the improvement ofethe world, 
the mitigation of its anomalies, the extinction of its woes, 
the eradication of its vices, — in a word, the realisa- 
tion of the ideal of life, is the great design of God 
and the great work of man. But though the per- 
fectation of the Race is the great, it is clear that 
it is not the sole, puipose or significance of life. 
The perfectation of the Individnal is indicated by 
marks just as obvious. We are sent here and 
endowed thus not only to do our utmost for the 
improvement and progress of the world, but to do 
our utmost also for the development, utilisation, puri- 
fication, and strengthening of our own individual 
natures. The riddle of life cannot be even approxi- 
mately read without this assumption. For, obedi- 
ence t6 the laws of God written on the face of 
Nature, the cultivation of those rirtues and affections 
whoso sacredness is written on our hearts, and on which 
the beauty and the joy of life depend, lead tc such pro- 
gressive excellence. Moreover the advance and eleva- 
tion of Humanity is most surely promoted by whatever 
wholesomely, harmoniously, and permanently develops 
the individual man. It is by the enlightened and 
disinterested service of his fellow-being that he most 
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Burely strengthens and idealises his own nature. He 
cannot carry forward one of the purposes of Providence 
without ipso facto contributing to the other. And 
iinally, there is one dark page in the philosophy of 
life which no other creed can irradiate. We mean 
the fact, so perplexing yet so constant, of men whose 
youth an-i maturity arc spent in struggle and in ,« 
failure, and who attain wisdom and virtue only at the 
close of their career ; who begin to see clearly only 
when clear vision has grown useless ; who become 
thoroughly qualified for the work of life and the service 
of humanity just as life is ebbing away and the arena 
of earthly activity is closed to them. Man sometimes 
seems ordained to spend his allotted span in sharpen- 
ing his tools and learning how to use them, and to be 
called out of the workshop the moment his industrial 
education is complete If one set of facts point irre- 
sistibly ,to the conclusion that he was sent on earth to 
do God’s work in mending, beautifying, and guiding 
it, the other more than insinuate the inference that 
the world is a school where he is to learn his craft, 
but not the only scene on which he is to practise it, 
a whetstone on which he is to shape and sharpen his 
faculties, a sort of corpus vile on which he is to 
experiment, not for its sake only, but for his own. 
We accept both conclusions ; and probably the incon- 
sistency between tbein is more apparent than real. 

If the first design had been the only one or the most 
pressing, the mode in which it is carried out would 
indeed be perplexingly slow and indirect. Its being 
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iuterwovea with tibe socdnjl may suggest a clue out of 
the labyrinth. Ood ^ifect the world 

in and by *. 

task Ma;n has, hdef fragment of 

Time ; fbr the former Cbd h^s the'^ole loi^ life-time 
of the EtiMA^ Baqb! 

Life ^en is 'meant for si\/oyme«tt and for toil; 
but it is meant also that the enjoyment should never 
be unmii^led or supreme, and that the toil should 
never be/ wholly remunerative ^of successful This is, 
then* designed to be an uTisatfo/ytnp world. No hand- 
writing on the wall was ever more startlingly distinct 
than this. The conclusions of Ecclesiastes are echoed 
by every man to whom experience has given the 
faculty and the materials of thought. The intensest 
joy we have ever felt has been usually so alloyed. 
The most unalloyed joy we have ever felt has been so 
passing. ' 

, Medio de fonte lepomm 

Surgit amari aliquid quod ipris in floribus angat. 

We can fan<y, too, so much purer and brighter than we 
have known.' Nay, we have caught glimpses of so 
much that we could neither grasp nor retain. The 
actual has been very beautiful ; but it is insufficient 
iu the view of a pomible fwr fovdlier still 

^ ^ i 

“ Science for man onlndla tatied Store 

And gives enCugh to weld foS wbhjfor moK. 

Enough of good to*kimilds4ii<Mg;^d^re: 

Enough of ill to damp t}te,*hhig 
Enough of joy and sorrow, fCsyAnd hope. 
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To fan deaire and giro ti^efBaaions koi^; 

Enough of dua|^omtD|ent, wmixov, pai^, 

To seal the Wise Uan’8 senteaoe '• is vSin/ 

And q,ueBch the to fise ^oae'^ducs 

i j- 

< * 

Tlien the labours of ablest hud luoi^ suetessful are 
so disappointiug and unftuitfnL Of a thousand seeds 
sown, and ^watered trith blood and tears, only obe 
ripens to the full ear. A thousand soldiers die in the 
trenches for one who mounts the breach. Half our 
efforts are in a wrong direction, and the other half 
are too clumsy or feeble to attain their aim. Ho I 
if, at the close of life we can say we have 'enjoyed 
much happiness and done some good, we shall have 
cause for deep gratitude and humble hope; hut a 
sense of complacency, of satisfaction, as of a part 
fulfilled and a work accomplished, can belong to no < 
man who looks back over bh course with a single 
eye, and in the light of an approaching change. The 
finer the spirit, the |>rofouDder the insight, the mpre 
unconquerable is this feeling of disappointment ; — 
an irresistible intimation that this world was not given 
us to be rested m, to he acquiesced in as the only one, 
or the brightest one; a conviction and a suggestion sent 
to weaken our passionate attachmei^t to a scene which 
else it might have heen too hard to quit. 

Finally, wre mufet ^ndnde that the problem of Man’s 
Wherefore, Whenfflsl’hnd Wbither, was meant^to be 
insoluble. When' Wb reflect upon the number of 
consummate intellect^ gifted with every variety of 
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mental endowment and rich in every moral ezce)< 
lence which gives clearness to tife vision and deptii 
to the spiritual intuition, who age after age have 
exhausted thcmght in fruitless efforts to discern the 
word of the great Enigma, it seems idle to fancy 
that we can be more fortunate ‘ than they. Centuries 
have added scarcely one new fact to the neaterials on 
which reason has to work nor perfected a single one of 
the faculties by which that work is to be done. We 
possess scarcely a single item of knowledge of Divine 
er of Human Nature which was not as familiar to 
Plato and to Job as to ourselves : assuredly we have 
no profounder poetic insight than the one, no finer 
philosophic instrument than the other. What hulHed 
them may well baffle us also. 

Of the dark riddles and incomprehensible anomalies 
and strange perplexities of which life is full, some 
very few wo ca/n unravel ; of others we can discern 
just enough to guess at the solution. The deep- 
est and the saddest must ever remain to try our 
faith and to gneve our hearts. We see enough to make 
us believe that there ia a solution, and that that solu- 
tion is such as will accord with the serene perfections 
of the Godhead. We have light enough to walk by, 
to tread the few steps that lie immediately before us : 
We need not then murmur or despair or doubt because 
we cannot see our way through the thick forest and 
to the end of the long journey. Soldiers must often be 
content to fight their appointed battle without insist- 
ing on understanding the whole plan of the campaign. 
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That the good axe often wretched, and the worthless 
prosperous and happy ; that sunshine and sorrow follow 
no rule of effort or desert; thatthe beautiful and noble 
are cut off in youth, and th^ stained and mean drag 
their ignominy through a' long career; these things 
we can conceive maybe rectified hereafter and elsewhere. 
That those^whoso life is devoted to labouring in God’s 
vineyard and carrying out His holy purposes are per- 
petually called away in the midst of thoirwidest usefulness 
and on the eve of some signal and fruitful victory ; while 
others whose whole aim seems to be to violate his com- 
mands and counterwork his benevolent designs live out 
their threescore years and ton in mischief and in 
power, — is a puzzle to which even our philosophy can 
sometimes suggest the key ; since history has shown 
ns that the progress of Humanity is now and then 
best served by the triumph of the bad man and the 
discomfiture of the good cause. The infinite slowness 
with which man advances to his final goal ; the feeble- 
ness and vacillation with which he works out his allot- 
ted destiny ; his, frequent apparent retrogressions into 
barbarism and iniquity ; the ebbs and flows of the tide 
of civilisation : to all these wo may be reconciled by 
the- supposition that perhaps the imperfect conditions 
of our Being render this progress at once the surest 
and the fastest possible. But there are stranger and 
gloomier perplexities than these. There are chastise- 
ments that do not chasten ; there are trials that do not 
purify and sorrows that do not elevate ; there are pains 

and privations that liarden the tender heart without 

o 
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softening the stubborn 'wiU; there is "light that leadh 
, astray j” there are yhtttes that ^ their own grave. 
There are pure s6ar<^iets afte^ tputh whose martyr 
spirit has pever readted tf)6 martyr's crown, whose 
struggle for the light Arbich Oodhas commanded them 
to seek has only led them into "Ja land of darkness, as 
darkness itself, and wheie the light is darkness.” 
There are souls to be reckoned by the million, low, 
grovelling, undeveloped, desperately bad, and which 
covM sisareely, save by m/iraele, have beencther than they 
are. What becomes of them ? Why are they here ? 
What do they mean?— -It is hard to find no answer tu 
sUoU <juc8tiona It would be yet worse to simuLxle 
content with official answers at onco inadequate aud 
consciously untrue. 
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** Obstinate qneetioninflBi 
Of sense and outward things ; 

Fallings from us, vanishings » 

Blank misgivings of a crcat iire 
Moving about in worlds not realised.” 

yf om%\SQvaVL^'^Intmations of humor laHty. 



It is not by shirking difficulties that we can remove 
them or escape them; nor by evading the perplexing 
problems of life or speculation that we can hope to 
solve them ; nor by saying, “ Hush, hush ! ” to every 
over-subtle questioner that the question can bo 
answered or the asker silenced. Men cannot go on 
for ever living upon half-exploded shams; keeping 
obsolete laws with admittedly false preambles on their 
Statute book ; professing creeds only half credited and 
quite incredible ; standing and sleeping on suspected 
or on recognised volcanoes ; erecting both their 
dwellings and their temples on ice which the first 
dreaded rays of sunlight they know must molt away. 
We cannot always keep clouds and darkness round 
about us ; and it is a miserable condition alike for 
men and nations to feel dependent upon being able 
permanently to enforce blindness and maintain silence ; 
to live as it were intellectually on sufferance ; to 
shiver under an uneasy semi-consciousness that all 
their delicate fabrics of Thought and Peace lie at the 
mercy of the first pertinacious questioner or rude 
logician. . Yet how rare ' is the robust faith or the 
simple courage which boldly interrogates the darkness, 
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believing^ that thus ouly ca^ the light be reached! 
The question may not ISftd tsf* to the truth ; but at 
least it saves uS flrom shettemg ourselves behind 
known or suspected ©trbtt ' 

How few us eiUoerety and eonfidently believe 
our oWn creeds eithen: in pHlosophy or religion ! 
How seldom 'do we dare either to tlvMe thorn out, or 
aet them out! Take one example, which opens a 
wide field of perplexing speculation. 

The received doctrine is that God puts a soul into 
every human being at his birth, — 4.e., that whenever 
man makes a body, God makes a soul, or sends a 
pre->existing soul, to inhabit it ; or that, in sumo 
mysterious fashion, with the commencement of e.arthly 
life commences also the life of an immortal nature. 
On the assumption, then, of man’s free agency, (an 
ess’cutial postulate of all intelligible reasoning on 
moral questions) it would seein to lie in man’b deci- 
sion how many souls shall be created or incarnated, 
and when, and pretty much to what earthly conditions 
and influences. On bis determination, or passion, 
or it may on his indulgence of a momentary 
apiietite, depejuds the question whether an immoital 
spirit ehall be Called into existence, and shall en- 
counter— Aaviwflr no vbice iho ma ^ — ^not only the 
risks and sufferings of ‘ this short human life, but the 
incalculable and fearful chances, of pn unending life to 
come. Clan this really be so I Are we prepared to 
adopt this corollary, or rather this plain statement of 
our beUef ? Yet how can we avoid it ? If man has 
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a 80ul, when else can it come to him except at birth ? 
If man’s act originate the soul as well as the body, if 
the soul be an attribute or hecessai^ accmnpaniment 
of the body, then this it either m^tepaUsm, or it 
makes man the creator of an< immortal spirit. He 
has an unlimited, or at least an inde^ite, credit on 
the Treasury of Spiritual Being. '' 

There is yet another pei?plexity that meets us here. 
The moment of birth is a singularly critical and 
dangerous one. Perhaps our life is never in such 
jeopardy as at its outset. Whether separate exisstence 
shall begin, whethelr the infant shall breathe and hvo, 
or sink back into the limbo of inchoate organisations, 
often depends upon the skill of the midwife, ppon a 
movement or a stimulus administered in time. Do 
the awful issues of eternal life really hang upon a 
thread like this ? 

It will be replied that, as an indisputable fact, wo 
know it does depend pretty much upon man’s ivill or 
caprice, or the competence of an accoucheur, whether 
a human being shall be bom to the conditions and 
casualties of this earthly life; and the difHculties 
sunounding the oflier problem axe only the difficulties 
surrounding this one, enormously magnified and ex- 
tended. Well, then, suppose the assumption of man’s 
pnwer^to call immortal beings into existence acciuiesoed 
in — no means of escape from it being apparent, saVe 
the purely material hypothesis. We proceed. 

The Calvinist believes that only a small fraction of 
the human race can be saved, and that the vast 
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residue will be doomed to endless and unspeakable 
torments ; that “ strait is the gate and narrow the 
way that leadeth unto life* dnd few there be that find 
it that the elect 'are scainty and ihe reprobate are 
legion; 'that, of any given number who come into the 
world, the overwhelming majoiity will be damned. 
There is no mistake about it. He does: not mince 
matters. He knows, he believes, he says every day, 
it is the salient article of his creed, that nmety-mne 
out of every hundred are predestined to eternal 
suffering ; that, if he has ten children, it is probable 
that all, it is certain that nearly all, will burn in 
hell for everlasting ages ; that, in fact, except in cases 
incalculably rare, bis married life is spent in furnish- 
ing souls for Satan, poor babies for endless misery 
and damnation, helpless victims for the wrath of God 
If be believed all this, would he ever daro to become 
a father ? If, believing all this, he yet does so dare, 
where shall we find words strong enough to denounce 
his hardened and horrible barbarity ? Marriage in 
itself, the mere condition which renders such con- 
sequences possible, must be a sin which no other 
iniquity can equal For it cannot be that he 
believes all bis own children will be saved. He 
cannot lay this flattering unction to his conscience. 
His creed does not permit him to do so. 'He 
knows that the Divine wfuth is so consuming, and 
the Divine mercy so scant, ^md the rescued so incal- 
culably few, that the chances are almost infinite 
against any child he has. He cannot imagine, as in 
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worldly matters he might, as in spiritual mattorj, 
other Christians can, that he may by prayer and train- 
ing secure the salvation of his children. No ! his 
creed tells him that all this is settled forehand, and 
cannot be affected by any act or negligence of his. 
Now, if any earthly father know that probably all his 
children — ♦hat assuredly nine out of ten — would be 
seized by ruthless conscription and sent to drag out 
tlieir whole lives in the severest anguish, who,'" with a 
spark of affection or humanity or decent sense of 
justice, would ever dream of marriage or paternity ? 
Yet the Calvinist knows that they are destined irre- 
vocably to a fate immeasurably more horrible and last- 
ing, yet he multiplies without mercy or remorse ? jDoes 
he believe his creed f 

Again. Most Christians now adopt a happier and 
loss dishonouring creed. They are beginning more 
and more to trust in a good God. They profess to 
believe that Salvation is for all, and within reach of 
all, though they differ as to the terms of its attain- 
ment. They hold that sedulous prayer, and due care 
in bringing up their children in the true faith and in 
sound practices, will, as a rule, secure their eternal 
existence in indescribable enjoyments. Many, an 
increasing number, stretch their charity wider stUl, 
and indulge in a more universal hope. They believe— 
and it seems to uninjured lay intellects a necessary 
corollary from God’s goodness that they should believe 
— that all will be ultimately saved, though possibly 
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through much sufi’eriug and aftc^ ^rario^ls stages of 
probatiod ; that of all humaur oreatttres who once enter 
upon earthly life, endless and^iueilfiilde felicity will be 
the certain and final lb| i — . '' ^ 

*' That n<)t one Llfy shall be destroyed 
Or east as rabbit to the voi4« 

'When Ood bath made the ^e oomplete.” 

It follows that on them is conferred the blessed 
privilege of calling intb being nearly as many deferred 
angels aS they please, of creating reversionary heirs of 
glory and of bliss as surely and ae largely as an earthly 
monarch can create Peers. This being their creed, 
(and, granting the original premises we see nothing to 
gainsay in the inferential superstructure,) theii logical 
course of action would seem to be clearly pointed out 
They must multiply as fast as they can : not an hour 
must be wasted, nor an opportunity lost, nor a possible 
agent unemployed. Celibacy becomes almost a sin, 
at the least a neglect of duty, a foregoing of privilege, a 
selfish omission of the means cf conferring sneh ultimate 
happiness as we can scarcely dream of here. There 
can bo no need for us to pause to consider whether we 
can support the childTcn we bring into the world, 
transmit to them healthy organisations, maintain 
them iu comfort or in life, place them in decent 
or in morally advantageous positions : — all these' are 
matters of very'^ecOndaiy fimment, for what is any 
amount or severity of transient suffering in a pro- 
bationary state in comjiarison with that marvellous 
and enduring felicity which, once in life, is their 
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secure inheritance at last? ■ It may be that the 
earlier the death the sooner the desired haven can 
be reached. All that parental care and education 
, can effect 'is to make their }>eriod of suffering and 
training terminate with this earth. A footing 
once gained thereon, the rest is a mere question 
of time, an^ of the grehter or leas degree of comfort 
in which the intervening time is passed before the 
future angel enters on his inheritance. The greatest 
benefactor of his species must, therefore, be the man 
who is parent of most children, and multiplication be 
the worthiest function of Humanity. 

Yet who can admit suph conclusions ? and who pan 
regard as sound the premises from which they 6ow ? 


It would seem clear that, in the eyes or according 
to the doctrine of the orthodox, those who believe 
that salvation is to be obtained certainly, and only, 
through the name of Christ, procreation must be a sin, 
or at least a calamity and a cruelty among tho heathen 
— innocent or virtuous only among the nations of 
Christendom ; a benevolence in England, a barbarity 
in China or Thibet. 


The pious Theist, who conceives that immortal life 
is conferred at birth,'' buh that immortal happiness is 
to be purchased by virtue aud desert alone, should 
regard paternity as pwmiaaibh only where virtue is 
yosdhU, and as rigkteous only where virtue is jpro&aWe. 
Yet clearly this is not nature's view of tho matter, 
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sipce those classes who are placed in circumstances 
least favourable to improvement and spiritual develop- 
ment, usually have the procreative habit and faculty 
the strongest. 

On any theory it is not to be denied that the 
difficulties in the way of those who believe in a future 
life and a spiritual being are extreme. With our 
limited capacities and scanty knowledge it could 
scarcely have been otherwise. Perhaps the following 
train of thought may do something towards suggesting 
a solution. If birth be in reality the creation of an 
undying soul with the ulternative of future happiness 
or misery presented to it, according to its use of this 
life, and all that man (by Divine permission or con- 
nivance) does is to call into existence a candidate 
for a glorious or a dreadful future, then it is equitably 
essential that the possibility of the former' should 
be tnily within its choice, — ^that it should be placed 
in circumstances and endowed with sufficient strength 
and freedom of volition to render its decision really 
optional ; that is, that the better fate should be dis- 
tinctly attainable by its powers and with its inherited 
or congenitad propensities and dispositions. Can we 
say that this free choice is hond fide secured to all, or 
to most ? Yet clearly, if there are human cre&tures 
to whom this real option is virtually denied by sur- 
rounding conditions, or vicious or defective education, or 
faulty organization, or innate perverse and ungovern- 
able propensities, dr withheld opportunities, then, 
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either they have no soul, or that soul is not im- 
mortal, or other lives of fairer probation will be 
granted them, or — God is indeed the Being he is 
represented, to he in the blasphemies of so many 
Christian sects. There seems no way out of this 
inference. 

Probablj», however, what God bestows at birth is a 
germ,, not a finished Entity — not an immortal soul, but 
a nature capable of being worked up into a soul 
worthy of immortality, an organization rich in the 
strangest and grandest potentialities — not a possession, 
but an opportunity — ^not an inheritance, but the chance 
of winning one. Perhaps it may be only such natures 
as develope adequately and in the right direction in 
this life, that will be heirs of Heaven, and that all 
others may, as it were, never pass beyond the em- 
bryonic or earthly stage of existence. The question of 
their development must depend upon their .inherited 
organizations combined with the aggregate of influences 
which surround them. Those who believe in the 
Darwinian theory of evolution, and measure the 
distance which man has travelled, according to that 
grand hypothesis, from the Monad to the Saint and 
the Philosopher, need have no difficulty in conceiving 
the scarcely vaster progress which our suggestion 
postulates. Yet it cannot be disguised that, even on 
this supposition, we come upon a tremendous moral 
perplexity, only less startling than those we havealready 
commented upon. For what awful issues then depend 
upon the parents, often ignorant, often destitute, often 
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brutal, usually quite iuseosibld w ouly half awakeued 
to their gigantic r^ponsiltilities l' It lies with them 
to say — or rathor it is dete^oined by casualties and 
, external . circumstances, ' by organkaticn healthy or 
morbid, by location, by opportunities, by a thousand 
influences of which they themselves are scarcely more 
than the victims and the shuttlecpcks — *.vhether the 
children they bring into the world shall be mere 
mortal creatures or immortal angels. Is this conjecture 
more credible than those we have discarded 1 Indeed, 
is any conception attractive, or reposing, or truly credible 
in this “land of darkness, as darkness itself, and where 
the Light is as darkness.” 

“Behold I we know not anything.” 

Another set of speculations, nearly as perplexing, 
must often have been presented to thoughtful minds. 
Few travellers 'trained to appreciate beauty and magni- 
ficence in all their manifestations can have surveyed 
the gorgeous temples in which the early Indians and 
Egyptians enshrined their grotesque idols and their 
strange conceptions of Deity, lyithout the half involun- 
tary exclamation: — "Thank God for a false religion ! or 
at least for the marvellous productions it has inspired.” 
The same sentiment rises ^till more irresistibly in the 
minds of cultivated Christ]^,' when standing ih the 
plains of Baalbec or Palmyi», by the waste shores of 
PiBstum, or at the foot Of the unrivalled Parthenqn, and 
thinking what sort of gOde Were they whose worship 
suggested those eifquisite monuments to the finest 
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races of the Ancient World, and carried taste almost 
to inspiration Thank God for a false religion !” 
A similar impression^ forces just the same utterance 
from the zealous Protestant, if he be, a man of 
culture as well as zeal, as he comes forth from the 
Duomo of Florence or Milan, from St Mark’s at 
Venice or •St Peter’s at Rome, and marvels at the 
glorious structures which intense devotion to what he 
deems little less than anti-Christian faith could rear in 
the dark days of Catholic supremacy. " Thank God ! ” 
he exclaims, “ for a false religion ! ” And then as ho 
turns homeward, and stands lost in admiration near the 
front of Salisbury, or Westminster, dr Lincoln, or any 
other of our own cathedrals, he hears his phrase echoed 
at his side by the Methodist or Ranter, issuing 
from a bare, unlovely, whitewashed Bethel in a 
neighbouring alley, who, half-shocked at the unholy 
thought, can yet scarcely deny that even the sur- 
passing purity of his own creed does but imperfectly 
atone for the comparatively wretched house of God 
in which it has to be repeated. The contrast between 
the temples inspired by the false faith and the true 
is painful even to him. 

But false religions have inspired grander monuments 
than temples and cathedrals, and demand our gratitude 
for achievements a nobler character. . They have 
been the parents of eourage, obedience, endurance^ and 
self-sacrifice. In proportion to the measure of their 
truth, according to the tenets of their creeds and the 
fancied attributes of their Deities, they have guided for 
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good or evil the morals of mankind ; but they have 
given to their votaries power to do and to bear, with 
little direct reference to the characteristics of the faith 
itself. Often the gods worshipped have been hideous, 
monstrous, impossible, immoral ; often the doctrines 
held have been revolting and maleficent; often the 
purest faiths have been disfigmed by the most in- 
congruous corruptions : but good or bad, true or false, 
they have nearly all had one feature in common, — ^the 
faculty they inspired of dethroning the present and 
suppressing self The direction of their influence has 
been determined by their essence: — the amount of that 
influence, their motive power over humanity, has been 
in proportion to the absoluteness of the credence they 
commanded. They have inspired the sublimost 
virtues and the most frightful crimes ; but men have 
died and slain with about equal confidence for all 
alike ; all alike have had their martyrs and their heroes ; 
life, ease, pleasure, earthly possessions have been readily 
sacrificed by the devotees of eveJy faith, at the dictate 
of its authorities and in the certainty of its rewards. In 
thanking God for false religions, therefore, as for true 
ones, we are grateful for that which is common to them 
' all, — ^the power they possess of inspiring human forti- 
tude and liuman efibrt. 

Recognising, then, that many false religions 'have 
exercised in some respects on elevating influence on 
mankind, and that others, in which truth and error are 
mingled in various proportions, still largely operate for 
goofl, we perceive, too, that in all cases they have this 
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strengthening and ennobling grace, mainly if not 
entirely, beoarise they are firmly held, because no doubt 
mingles with the faith of the worshipper, or impairs 
tho blind simplicity of his devotion, If he had any 
misgivings he could not " greatly dare or nobly die.” 
It is only his certainty that sends him to the battle- 
field, or sustains him at the stake, or enables him to 
hear up through the long and weary martyrdom of life. 
The very salt of his religion to him lies in his absolute 
Conviction of its truth. If he were not positively cer- 
tain of its divine origin and sanctions, it would lose 
its magic hold upon his actions and emotions. Now, 
it is precisely this certairUy (to which all religions pre- 
tend and which is essential to the influence of them all) 
which, nevertheless, thoughtful and sincere minds know 
to bo the one element of falsehood, the one untrue dogma, 
common to them all. They may differ on everything 
else ; tho Gods they proclaim may be as discrepant as 
light and darkness, the articles of their creed may be 
very approximately true or very manifestly false, 
their codes of morals may be severally beneficent or 
noxious, the spirit breathing through them may bo the 
loveliest or the harshest; — ^but they all agree in affirming 
that their faith came to them by more or less direct 
revelation from on High, admits of no question, and 
contains no flaw. In this they all lie: (all except 
one, at least, every on© admits) — the votaries of each 
believe that all others lie except their own ; philo- 
sophers insist that there is and can be no excep- 
tion. We Europeans know that the Orientals err in 
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maintainiog that Buddha or Yishnu was incarnated in 
this form or in that, and ^sOght the true faith to man. 
We Christians kno^r that Jupiter and Minerva never 
appeared in human shape to give consistence and 
sanction to the Pagan meeds. We Jews are certain 
that the law given to Moses on Mount Sinai was never 
abrogated by a later and sublime^ prophet.* Wo Pro- 
testants know that the Holy Spirit never dictated to 
the successors of St Petet thie strange dogmas of salva- 
tion which those successors are now issuing in its name 
to votaries who are bound to accept, them as aKsolute 
and certain truth. We Unitarians and other Dissidents 
entirely repudiate many of the doctrines which the 
English Church submissively receives from councils 
and congresses at which the Spirit of the Most 
High was asserted to preside ; and what the orthodox 
regard as certain we reject as utterly unsound. 
And, finally, wo Philosophers and men of science 
know with a conviction, at least as positive as that 
of any of these Believers, that they are all wrong, 
that no such dicta have ever been delivered, and that 
no such knowledge about the Unknowable can be ever 
reached. 

It ia, therefore, jvM this special claim to certainty (to 
absolute authoritative truth), vchich ia the wspirift^ 
and life-gmmg power of all religions, which is ofeo 
the one false element common to them all. Here then 
is the startling conclusion alluded to at the outset. 
It seems to follow that error is necessary to float and 
vivify truth, that religicms hold and exercise their 
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mighty and elevating sway over human imagination 
and volition, by virtue of the one fundamental assump- 
tion or assertion common to them all, and which in all 
alike is false*. 


The matter lies in very small compass, and a few 
words wil> do as well as many to state it. True 

♦ It would lead m too far from our immediate subject to disciws 
how much the errors mingled with -the belief of the ordinary Chris- 
tian world aided the spread of Christianity at the outset, and serve 
to give currency and acceptance to it now. Many of these, which 
we may term auxiliary errors, would of course be denied to be 
errors by the orthodox ; — ^but there is one which has long been 
recognised and proved to be such, as to which there can be no 
dispute. Probably of all the secondary causes which contributed to 
the rapid advance of Chiistianity in the early times, and gave it 
its wonderful power over the conduct of believers, none was 
so effective as the doctrine which it preached, and which ap- 
pears to have been universally accepted both by Apostles and 
Disciples, — of the approaching end of the world. No other cqn- 
viction could have so transformed (as we know that it did trans- 
form) the whole nature and views of those who held it. Yet 
none could be more erroneous, [See Creed of Christendom^ pp. 
181 and 270 ] Macaulay has a striking passage in one of his 
earliest writings, depicting the marvellous aid which the anthro- 
pomoiplnsm early imported into dbristian conceptions rendered 
Xr the progress of the new faith. {JEssays, i, p. 22). “ God, 
the uncreated, the incomprehensible, the invisible, attracted few 
worshippers. A Philosopher might admire so noble a conception, 
but the crowd turned away in disgust from words which presented 
no image to their minds. It was before the Deity embodied in a 
human form, walking among men, partaking of their infirmities, 
leaning on their bosoms, iweeping over their graves, Numbering in 
the manger, bleeding on the cross, — ^that the prejudices of the 
Synagogue, and the doubts of the Academy, and the pride of the 
Portico, and the fasces of the Lictor, and the swords of thirty 
legions, were humbled in the dust.” 
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religions — that is, religions destitute' of this one indis* 
pensable false dogma — would juot suffice either to guide, 
support, inspire, or restrain men, as men now are, nor 
to fascinate their imaginations, nor to command their 
unhesitating allegiance and submission. Their im* 
perfect culture, and their low stage of intelligence need 
and demand absolute certainty and positive dogma. 
Doctrines which resulted from a mere balance of 
probabilities, which were, and avowed themselves to 
be, simply the conclusions of mature and enlightened 
reason, would have no adequate hold on their belief 
Laws of .conduct laid down as imperative, merely as 
being conformable to the sound instincts of sound 
natuios, and as plainly conducive or indispensable Ui 
the good of mankind and of themselves in the long 
ran, would have no adequate hold on their obedience. 
The uncultured mass of mankind — especially in crises 
of passion — will neither be moved nor curbed by 
being told, or even convinced : “ If you act thus or 
thus you will contravene the purposes of your Creator, 
and injure your fellow creatures and yourself.” They 
need (what, indeed, in ultimate analysis is merely the 
same assertion in a coarser and more concrete form), the 
announcement “God spake these words and said,” — and 
“ Heaven or hell will be yoim portion according as you 
observe them or disobey them.” They can realise and 
bow down before a revelation which was issued from a 
cloud or behind a veU, amid thunder and darkness, 
and uttered in their own vernacular by a human 
or anthropomorphic voice, — all which accessaries 
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Hbould in truth be felt as so many reasons for 
distrusting ■ it ; but a revelation whispered by the 
still small voice of the Most High to the purified 
consciences and the exercised reason of the selected 
sages of the race, seems to them announced on mere 
humian authority, and is set at naught at pleasure. 
The sagesf therefore, to whom such religious and 
legislative wisdom has been vouchsafed — ^unless their 
love of truth transcended their love of povmr and their 
desire to serve mankind — have habitually clothed the 
revelations made to them with the needed orthodox 
conventional accompaniments ; have falsified their creed 
in order to float it; have alloyed their pure metal 
with earthly admixture to make it workable ; and have 
borrowed for the sacred vision of the Prophet the fal- 
lacious but indispensable imprimatur of the Priest. 
Even among communities far removed from that ruder 
stage when material manifestations of the divinity are 
in favour, something of the same want is felt, and 
is supplied in something of the same fashion. The 
sluggishne.ss and love of pleasure of even comparatively 
cultivated men need exaggeration respectively to 
stimulate or to control them. A faith, which was 
avowedly but the outcome of what the highest human 
intelligences could discover or divine, would never be 
clung to with credence absolute enough to take men to 
the stake in its behalf ; scarcely even to the battler 
field, if the battle had not an attraction of its own. 
A cause, however good and noble, valued only as sober 
thinkers would value it, — regarded as prohahly and on 
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the whole beneficent^ as philosophers would express 
their tepid allegiance->-would not inspife sufficient 
enthusiasm to mJtke men either toil through a 
laborious life or brave a painful death. How few are 
the aims which it is not necessarv'to overestimate, if 
we are to work for them devotedly or to suffer for 
them gladly ! How few are not indebted for their 
commanding fascinations to the merciful disguises, or 
the beautifying draperies, or the glorifying haloes, or 
the magnifying mists which our fancy or our ignorance 
throws round them ! 

A corollary would seem to flow from the above 
reflections which sounds questionable, but the fallacy 
lurking in which — if it be fallacious — ^is not easy to 
perceive. The time, we hope, will come, (and to 
hasten its arrival should be the aim of all the wise 
and good), when mankind will have advanced so far 
beyond their present moral and intellectual stage, that 
true religion will be as receivable and as influential 
as false religion is now ; when error and exaggeration 
and mis-statements as to its origin and sanctions will 
no longer be essential to its dominion over the minds 
of men. But since, in the meantime, religions 
require for their efficacy the element of .untruth 
of which we have spoken, in exact proportion to 
the ignorance, torpor, and want of enlightenment 
which prevail in the world, — how far may it not be 
permissible, perhaps our duty, tacitly to accept, to 
acquiesce in, or possibly even to preach this fundamental 
but indispensable misrepresentation t Was the old 
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system of esoteric creeds worthy of the unmeasured 
condemnation heaped upon it in more ardent days t 
May it not sometimes be incumbeijt upon those whose 
function it is to direct the religious conceptions of a 
nation, to teach doctrines or histories they do not 
believe, or at least to assume and to uphold that 
lying legend which serves as the basis of SO much 
invaluable truth, — of truth, moreover, that would not 
hold its ground among the mass of men, if the un- 
soundness of its basis were laid bare ? The question 
is not one of speculative casuistry. It represents 
a sad and most real perplexity to thousands of con- 
scientious minds. Probably the one safe practical con- 
clusion in the matter will be this; to leave the 
fallacious foundation, even though a pervading error, 
alone, — so long as no noxious superstiucture is built 
upon it, — so long as the falsehood is not thrust upon 
us as the gem and essence of the creed, — so long as it 
is not called up to warrant dishonouring views of God, 
doctrines adverse to human happiness and progress, 
mental fetters and darkness, or priestly insolence or 
cruelty. It is not that wo would give even a mo- 
mentary countenance to that purely political concep- 
tion of religion which regards the Ten Commandments 
as a sort of “cheap defence ” of property and life, God 
Almighty as a ubiquitous and unpaid Policeman, and 
Hell as a self-supporting gaol, a penal settlement at 
the Antipodes ;-;;-but that in the best creeds as held 
and promulgated by their wisest votaries, the truth 
they contain is so noble and beneficent, and the error 
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bL» uearly confined to the original false assumption 
at the root, that the balance of good influence is 
incalculable. 

0 Thou that after toil and storm 
Maycst seem to have reached a purer air, 

Whose faith has centre everywhere, 

Nor cares to fix itself to form. 

Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 

' Her early heaven, her happy views; 

Nor thou with shadowed hints confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 

Her faith through form is pure as thine. 

Her hands are quicker unto good, 

Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 
To which she links a truth divine. 

Tennyson. — In Mcmorinm. 

One more " cry out of the depths,” in reference to 
the oldest and perhaps darkest perplexity of all — 
Prayer. 

The instinct of prayer, of appeal for holp in diffi- 
culty and rescue in peril, is an inevitable consequence 
aud correlative of belief in Ood, in a Being who can 
hear and answer, who has made us and who cares for 
the creatures He has made.- It flows from the con- 
sciousness of our inferiority and His superiority, of our 
helplessness and His power. It is an original and 
nearly irresistible instinct, precisely similar to that which 
makes the child run to the mother, and the feeble 
cling to and entreat the strong. We can scarcely 
imagine its extinction. We cannot picture to our- 
selves what our nature would be if it were extinguished. 
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Yet reason and reflection, science and logic, set their 
face 'steadily against it, strive to prove the instinct 
unphilosophical, and are for ever at work paring the 
doctrine of the efficacy of prayer away. We cannot 
gainsay them, yet we are unable, cordially and conclu- 
sively, to accept their conclusions or to act upon them. 
Here, as sj often in our deeper investigations, we are 
taught the hi^d lesson of intellectual humility, by 
finding corollpies which we cannot admit flowing 
clearly and spictly from premises which we cannot 
denv. / 

The absurdity of Prayer to God, with any belief in its 
efficacy, comes out most strongly in the piuctice, which 
dates from the rudest ages and has survived un- 
broken to our own, — of two armies on the eve of 
battle, each appealing to the same God of Hosts 
to crown their arms with victory. There was sense, 
or at least consistency, in this in the days when 
the gods were national deities, rival celestial 
powers, each of which had bis special proMg^a and 
votaries. No words can do adequate justice to the in- 
coherence of tho practice now. Two vast crowds of 
men, trusting in tho same Saviour and worshipping 
the same God, professing a religion which most so- 
lemnly denounces the bad passions raging in their bo- 
soms and the special crime they are about to consum- 
mate, draw their swords, load their muskets, range their 
cannon, and while awaiting the signal to commence 
their mutual slaughter, kneel down, in all feith and 
earnestness, to implore the Lord who has condemned 
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slaughter, to reader their epeoiat slaughter efficar 
cious. Both sets of combataats seek to enlist the Lord 
on their side, believing, or rather unconsciously assum- 
ing, that He is altogether such a one as themselves ; 
believing their cause to be just, they trust that He 
will favour it; fancying also, obviously, that even 
though it be just. He may not favour it u,nles3 speci- 
ally entreated to do so; assuming, too, (unconsciously 
again) that He is mutable, impressible, persuadable, 
and can be worked upon by our prayers to do that 
TVhich He would not have done without them; that is, 
either to take a different view of the case from that 
which He would otherwise have taken, or give victoi^ 
to a cause which, though righteous,. He would not 
otherwise have made to win ; to change sides in short. 

But the prayer of Armies to the Lord of Hosts is 
often far more than this, where it is fervent, and really 
expects to be eflScacious or to weigh one iota of a grain 
in the scale of His eternal purposes. It is a bond fide 
petition, almost sublime in its unthinking naivete, that 
He will interpose to prevent the genius of the oppos- 
ing generals, the sagacity and topographical knowledge 
and professional care and foresight of the opposing 
staff, and the organising skill of the enemy’s minister 
of war, and the dryness of the enemy's powder, and 
the excellence of the enemy’s artillery, and the saperi- 
ority of the enemy’s numbers, from producing their 
natural, allotted, and legitimate results; and, further, 
that He will interfere to prevent the stupidity, 
cowardice, sluggishness of the suppliants, and the 
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ineptitude and knavery of their chiefs, from reap- 
ing the fruits vrhich a righteous decree has from 
all time assigned to turpitude and incapacity. Viewed 
in this light, the prayer becomes something like 
an insult. Viewed in any light, it is simply a 
request that the All-wise and All-mighty Ruler of 
the Universe will work, not a miracle but a series 
of miracles, will suspend the whole sequence of 
cause and effect on vrhich the world depends and on 
which the actions of men are calculated, to meet a 
' casual crisis in the affairs of one small section of His 
• undeserving creatures. Even in those cases where all 
human sympathies go with the suppliants, where 
feeble but indisputable right is on the point of being 
crushed by overwhelming might, the prayer is still for 
a miraculous suspension of that pervading law in vir- 
tue of which Might, which observes the conditions’ of 
success, reigns paramount on earth over Right, which 
neglects or fails to fulfil them. In specifying these 
military prayers, we have taken the most startling 
case, and the one which admits of being most broadly 
stated; but a thousand others are virtually as illogical, 
though not quite so revolting to human reason. 

Yet in the common affairs of life, prayer — that is, 
a request for the aid of those wiser or more powerful 
than ourselves, and confident reliance on that aid, — is 
our daily practice, and one of the means on the 
operation of which we most confidently count, and which 
we distinctly recognise to be perfectly logical and sane. 
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Why, then, is it permitted by philosophy to pray to 
man, and not to pray to God 1 Why is it rational to 
entreat a tyrant to spare his victim, yet irrational to 
pray that God will 'incline that tyrant’s heart to spare 
him ? Why is it philosophical, when I am drown- 
ing, to beseech a fellow-student on the shore to fling a 
rope and save me, yet unphilosophical to pl-ay to the 
deity, equally present and immeasurably abler, to grant 
me such assistance? Why, when I am sick unto 
death, may I send for a skilful physician to cure me 
secundum artem, yet may not expect Providence to 
heal me by a (far easier and simpler) word ? Clearly ' 
and solely, it would seem, because men are persuadable, 
and God is not, — because, in the case where human aid 
is implored, the appeal is a vera causa ; it can make 
the tyrant, the friend, or the physician do what other- 
wise he would not have done. Take the Jirst 
instance as the simplest one. Thus : — I am ill of a 
malady which, according to the unchecked operation 
of those natural and eternal laws which men have 
studied, and on which they base all their calculations, 
must prove fatal. I pray that the cup may pass from 
me, taking no other step, and God heals me.- In this 
case, not only has a miracle been worked, but an 
entire derangement of the regular current course of 
events has been brought about, (for one event cannot 
bo changed without operating on ail others) ; not only 
has all past analogy, by which men guide their actions, 
been set at naught and the laws of natural sequence 
suspended, for my behoof ; but, aa my recovery, when 
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I ought to have died, will aflfect and modify the lot of 
every one connected with me in the remotest degree, 
the hearing of my prayer has introduced an entirely 
new and endless range of consequent events, has 
negatived tho Past and disturbed the. Future. But 
once again : — I am ill of a fatal malady, curable only 
by one rare drug. I purchase it from a druggist, and 
I live, I pray a friend, learned in the deeper secrets of 
chemistry, to confide to me the hidden elixir; ho does 
BO, and I am saved. In all this there is no transgres- 
sion or suspension of natural law, but simple coufomiity 
-to it. It is in the course of nature that medicines 
heal ; it is in tho course of nature that friends listen 
and assist. The law of nature is that, if the medicine 
is not administered, I die ; that if it is administered, 
I live ; that a friend, if a persuadable being, listens to 
my entreaties. In this case tlie prayer is a caum 
cawans; it has so acted on the druggist or the friend 
as to make him do what otherwise he would not have 
done ; he was so made as to be so acted upon ; an ante- 
cedent which I applied has been followed by its 
appointed and natural sequence. This reasoning 
would seem sound. It is certainly in conformity with 
the instinctive and habitual convictions on which we 
act, and must act, in our daily' life. 

If this reasoning is sound, it would seem to fol- 
low that the Catholic Church, iu sanctioning the 
invocation of saints, has hit upon the one form of 
prayer which is logical and philosophic. Assuming 
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(which is the besetting sin of the undisciplined 
religious mind) of acquiescing in the pretended solutions 
. offered to us in such abundance by those to whom a 
state of doubt is a state of tbrture ; who rebelliously 
clamour for that certainty which, in moral questions, 
Providence has vouchsafed only to negations ; and wlio 
find it easier to worship a created Idol than an Un- 
known God. 

Probably to every experienced as to every disci- 
plined mind, the one effective silencer and discourager 
of prayer, is the conviction, which we all accept but 
can rai'cly realise, that we constantly pour forth oui 
most fervent supplications for what not only we ought 
not to obtain, and for what it would not conduce to our 
well-being to obtain, but for what in a year or a mouth 
perhaps we may be most thankful we did not obtain, 
or most wretched if we did. To grant our prayers 
would, we well know, be often the greatest unkind- 
ness God could do us. We know so little what would 
make us happy, or what would do us good. If we 
saw a little truer, a little deeper, or a little further, 
we should pray to be delivered from the fate we are 
now passionately praying to attain, as from the worst 
of earthly evils. To pray for this or that blowing 
with the proviso, " if it be good for us,” is superfluous, 
for our creed is that God will always give His children 
what He sees to be good for them. To pray without 
this proviso, may be, and often is, suicidally intreating 
for a curse. What blind work then prayer is ! unlesv 
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confined to the simple monotonous cry, ** Thy will bo 
done ! ** And then as a Prayer how needless is that, 
though as a sentiment of trust and resignation how 
needful ! * In fine, perhaps the only prayer that the 
wise can offer, confident that it would be well for us 
it should be heard, must be reduced to this, Guide 
us aright, •and deliver us from evil ! ” Whatsoever is 
more than this cometh of a faulty judgment and a 
fainting will. 

• “ Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice ; 

Safe in Ilis hands whose eye discerns afar 
The secret anilnish of a specious prayer. 

Implore His aid —in His decisions rest ; 

Secure whate’er He gives, Ho gives the best. 

But wlien a sense of sacred Presence tires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healtliful mind, 

Obedient passions and a will resigned ; 

For love, wliioh scarce collective Man can fill, 

For jjjitieiice, sovereign o’er transmuted ill, 

For faith, that panting for a purer seat, 

Counts Death kind nature’s signal for retreat-^ 

These gifts for all the laws of heaven ordain, 

These gifts He grants who grants the power to gain ; 

With these celestial wisdom calms tlie mind, 

And makes the happiness she cannot find.” 

Johnson’s Vetniiy of Human Whhef^ — Paraphn'iscd 
from the tenth Satire of Juvenal 
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The belief in a future world, in a prolonged or renewed 
existence after death, is sincerely held by ninety-nine 
men out of every hundred among us, even in the edu- 
cated classes, however unable they may be to give a 
reason for the faith that is in them, or even to say how 
they came by it They may not realise this future, 
but they do not doubt it, and they would be sur- 
prised and shocked to hear it questioned. Yet ninety- 
nine out of every hundred habitually act and feel 
as if they had forgotten the doctrine, or had never 
entertained it Why is this? Why is it that the 
other world exercises so slight an influence, and lets 
in so faint a light, on this ? Why do the promises and 
menaces of the life to come operate so partially and 
languidly on the feelings and the actions of the life that 
is ? How is it that the attractions of Heayen compete 
at such a fearful disadvantage with those of Earth ? 
How is it that hopes and fears which come to us magnified 
through the dread telescope of Eternity are so feebly felt, 
in comparison with the trivial and transient interests 
of this “ narrow sand and shoal of Time V We are 
“ Beings holding large discovuse, 

Looking before and after ; ” — 

the histories we read, the scenes we tread, the shies 
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wliich nightly remind us of lihe Ulimitable wonders of 
Creation, all proclaim in language too clear to be mis- 
read, too eloquent to be unheard, the infinite littleness 
and shortness of what is visible and earthly, and the 
infinite grandeur and superiority of what is enduring 
and divine ; the earth is strewed with the ruins of things 
on which man had accumulated whatever cpuld ensure 
stability and permanence ; its surface is written all over 
with lessons of the transitoriness of all human interests 
and human works. Of the richest and mightiest cities 
of the ancient world the only surviving indications 
are the Temples and the Tombs ; their dwellings, their 
palaces, their theatres,have disappeared, — ^all the magni- 
ficent structures of their genius and their pride, save 
those erected to the memory of the Dead, or the worship 
of the Undying I “ Passing away ” is written on eveiy 
thing this "world contains 5 yet we sit amidst its con- 
sentaneous and emphatic teachings, unable to lay to 
heart its single moral, engrossed -with the shallow 
interests of a few brief moments in a passing life, with 
the immortal Stars above us, and the Sepulchres of 
Nations at our feet I We are all conscious of this 
startling disproportion between the relative magnitude 
of the two sets of objects and our relative absorption 
in them ; how intent we are upon the one, how neglect- 
ful of the other: — divines reproach ourinsensibility as a 
sin ; and we ourselves acknowledge it with an alter- 
nate sigh of regret, and stare of half incredulous 
wonder. Where, then, are we to look for* the explana- 
tion of this strange irrationality ? Why are the joys 
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of the world to come so feeble to attract, and its teiiui'> 
so impotent to restrain ? 

Can it be attributable to unbelief? With some, 
no doubt, this is the principal operative cause. They 
have no real firm faith in futurity : they admit it, but 
it dwells upon their mind in too nebulous a shape 
ever to atjaiu to the dignity, or to bear the fniits, of 
a CONVICTION. What they see and know, therefore, 
appeals to them with a cogency which can never 
appertain to what they merely conjecture. On what 
principles of sense or wisdom should they forego a 
pleasure that is immediate and certain for a joy, even 
far greater, that is future, distant, and dim, if not pro- 
blematical ? Between a certainty and a contingency 
tho conflict is enormously unequal. But it is not of 
tliose men that we are speaking. There are thousands 
who fancy their belief in Heaven and its counterpart 
is positive, dogmatic, and established, over whose con- 
viction no shade of doubt has ever passed, to whom 
(theoretically at least) the day of Judgment is as real 
as the grave, and the immortality of the Soul as 
certain as tho death of the body, whose hopes are 
never dimmed by the clouds which haunt our hours 
of weakness and reaction, whom no subtle questwn- 
ings, no dark misgivings waylay and assail, to shatter 
and paralyse their energies,- — and yet upon whose 
actual sentiments, estimates, state of mind and course 
of action, the beckoning effulgence from Heaven or 
the beacon-fire of Hell have scarce more influence 
than had upon the ancient world the chill and pallid 
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raooniight of Elysium or the shadowy tortures of the 
poetic Tartarus. It is not that they are not steadfast 
believers in these solemn futurities ; if you question 
them, they would class them among the most absolute 
certainties they know. It is not that for a moment 
their reason places the pleasures or the pains of earth 
in comparison with the incalculable retributions of an- 
other world ; or that their nature is too uncultured to 
appreciate the immeasurable overbalance of an infinite 
reversion over a finite actuality. Some other explana- 
tion must be sought for. 

Can it be found in Man’s weak imagination, in the' 
feebleness of his faculty of realisation ? Is it that he 
cannot fully picture to himself, or bring home to his 
bosom, things so distant and unseen ? Is it that, fully 
admitting them, he cannot feel them ? that, though 
convictions of the understanding, they have not become 
realities to the heart ? jNo doubt, in a multitude of 
instances this is the true solution of the enigma. Tlie 
conceptions of most of us are dull ; the power of pre- 
aenlmg the future to our minds (in the accurate and 
analysed sense of the expression), of making it present 
to us, of “ seeing Him who is invisible,” is a faculty 
whose strength depends greatly on training, which is 
vouchsafed to different individuals in very different 
measure, and to most of us in very scanty measure.' It 
IS a faculty, even, which in its complete develop- 
ment is, as previously pointed out, a most perilous 
endowment, and probably scarcely compatible with 
sanity. Eventualities too, however certain, of which 
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both the time and the locality are unknown, and of 
which the nature is not easily conceivable, can seldom 
take a hold proportioned to their magnitude upon minds 
blunted by living in a world of sense and daily dealing 
with objective realities nlone. 

With the vast majority of nominal believers, no 
doubt, th^ future is ineffective by reason of its distance; 
the present overpowering by reason of its nearness. 
Their will is too feeble, their powers of self-control too 
little raised above the savage state, to postpone a present 
indulgence to a future good, to dread a distant agony 
more than an immediate pang, to forego an actual tride 
for a grand reversion. These are the men who sink 
into luxury and sloth from sheer inability to look for- 
ward till the morrow and provide against need, who do 
evil “ because sentence against it is not executed 
speedily.” But there are millions to whom this 
explanation will not apply; who spend their life in 
sowing the seed for a remote harvest, who practise 
daily self-denial for the purchase of some contingent 
and eventual good, whose whole career is a laborious 
provision for an earthly morrow quite as distant and 
far more uncertain than the heavenly one. They sacri- 
fice themselves for a posthumous fame which will not 
be theirs ; they lay by comforts for an old age which in 
all likelihood they will never reach ; they accumulate, by 
the surrender of all the enjoyments and amenities of 
life, a splendid endowment for the family they hope to 
.found, — ^yet their sons may all die out before them. Here 
it is not that they cannot sacrifice the actual and visible 
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to tho remote and the unseen, but that the locality and 
the elements of their future are alike misjudged. 

None of these solutions of the problem quite 'ex- 
plain to us how it is fhat.meu who are capable of a 
strenuous and self-denying postponement of the pre- 
sent to the future, and who are solemn and earnest 
believers in the Great Hope and the tremendous 
Fear — ^yet, practically and habitually, look upon 
Heaven with so little a&piration and upon Hell with 
so little dread. We must seek for some other 
inBuence which is at work to counteract the natural 
operation of these mighty conceptions. This influence 
we believe will be found in the character of the usual 
representations of the happiness and torments of our 
future retributive existence. The joys of the world 
to come have been habitually so pictured by divines 
that the great majority cannot relish them; and its 
pains so that they canqot believe them. 

In describing these last, it must be admitted that 
divines have seldom diverged much from the letter 
of Scripture. The Scriptural delineations of futuie 
torments have four characteristics, all singular enough : 
— they are all physical; they are eternal; they are 
penal, not purgatorial or reformatory; and they are 
indiscriminate on all subjected to them. Now, every 
one of these points is found to be practically almost 
impossible of credence. 

I. It is worthy of notice that throughout the 
Epistles there is no description of any place or world 
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of punishment ; and few references to the existence of 
such, Paul indeed speaks of the " day of wrath ; ” 
“ the wrath to come ] ” " indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil j ” and both Paul and the writer of the second 
epistle of Peter mention incidentally the " everlasting 
destruction,” the “ perishing ” of sinners ; — but this is 
the sum total of their contributions to the subject, 
which seems scarcely ever to have been present to 
their minds. In the Gospels, however, the place of 
punishment is mentioned in several placas, generally 
as from Christ himself ; and it is always described in 
the same or nearly the same language, as “ Hell fire;” 
“ flame ; ” “ the place where the worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched ; ” “a furnace of fire ”■ — 
imagery suggested apparently by the neighbourhood 
of the valley of Gehenna. In the Revelations the 
same conception is (as might be anticipated from the 
character of the book) still more materialized : there 
it is “ the lake that bumeth with fire and brimstone,’’ 
— the "lake of fire,” the “bottomless pit” — &c. 
In short, wherever Hell is spoken of at all specificjilly 
in the Bible, its tortures are described as purely cor- 
poreal; and Christian writers and preachers in general 
have faithfully adhered to the "representations of their 
text* ■ 

*I am assured that these material conceptions of the place of pun- 
ishment are not now retained or dwelt upon by any one. Yet I 
nave now lying before me a book entitled “ A Sight of Hell," pro- 
fessing to come from the H^v. Father Pumiss, O.SS.R, and printed 
“ permissu superiorum," and recommended to be used along with 
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Now, it is naturally impossible for men of in»' 
telligenco and cultivation, who are conscious how far 
the mental surpasses the bodily capacity for suffering, 
or for Christians, — who have been taught how large a 
proportion of their worst offences proceed not from the 
weakness of the flesh but from the wild bad passions 
of the Spirit, — to acquiesce in this physical delinea- 
tion of future retribution. Instead of the “ majestic 
pains ” adapted to > man’s complex nature, and 
capable of such impressive delineation, the tor- 
ments assigned by ordinary Christianity to the 
future life are peculiarly and exclusively those appro- 

f 

the Catechism in Suaday-schools as part of a course of religious 
instruction* It is one of a scries of Books for children and 
young persons.” 

Little child, if you go to hell there will bo a devil at your shle 
to strike you. He will go on striking you every minute for ever 
and ever without stopping. The first stroke will make your body 
as bad as the body of Job, covered from head to foot witli sores and 
ulcers. The second stroke will make your body twice as bad as 
the body of Job. The third stroke will make your body three 
times as bail as the body of Job. The fourth stroke will make 
your body four times as bad as the body of Job. How, then, will 
your body be after the devil has been striking it every moment for 
a hundred millions of years without stopping?” 

Next comes, A Dress of Fire” : 

“Job xxxviii.— Are not thy garments hot? Come into this 
room. You see it is very small. But see in the midst of it there 
is a girl, perhaps about eighteen years old. What a terrible dress 
she has on — ^her dress is made of firel On her head she wears a 
bonnet of fire. It is pressed down all over her head ; it bums her 
head ; it burns into the skin ; it scorches the bone of the skull and 
makes it smoke. The red-hot fiery heat goes into the brain and 
melts it. Ezek. xxii. — I will bum you m the fire of n\y wrath ; 
you shall be melted in the midst thereof as silver is Ited in the 
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priate to this. They are all bodily; yet the body 
is laid down at death. They are all corporeal; 
yet we are told that our coming existence is a spiritual 
one. They are prepared for and addressed to our 
senseless clay which is , mouldering in the tomb, 
dissolving into its original elements, and perpetually 
passinjx into new combinations. The necessary coun- 
terpart and correlative of the scriptural doctrine of a 
material Hell, without which it has no meaning or 
coherence, is the doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
body, which Bush, in his Anastasia, has shown to bo 
neither tenable nor scriptural. It is impossible for 
those who believe, as we are taught to do, in the 

fire. You do not, perhaps, like a headache. Tliink what a head- 
ache that girl must have. But see more. She is wrapped up in 
flames, for her frock is on fire. If she were ou earth she would be 
burned to a cinder in a moment. But she is in heJI, where fire 
burns everything, but burns nothing away. There she stands 
burning and scorched ; there she will stand for ever burning and 
scorched. She counts with her fingers tho moments as they pass 
away slowly, for each moment seems to her like a hundred years. 
As she counts the moments she remembers that she will have to 
count them for ever and ever.^' 

Tho children are then favoured with sight of a boiling boy. 
“ But, listen, there is a sound just like that of a kettle boiling. Is 
it really a kettle which is boiling ? No. Then what is it V Hoar 
what it is. The blood is boiling in the scalded veins of that boy. 
The brain is boiling and bubbling in his bead. The marrow is 
boiling in his bones.” 

They also have a peep at a baby in a red-hot oven : “ Hoar 
how it screams to come out ! See how it turns and twists itself 
about in the fire ! It beats its head against the roof of the oven. 
It stamps its little feet on the floor of the oven. You can see ou 
the face of this little child wliat you see on the faces of all in hell 
— iiespair, desperate and horrible.’* 
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immateriality of the Soul, in the spiritual and in- 
corporeal nature of our ihtture existence, to accept 
the doctrine of future torments applicable solety to 
our fleshly forms, and inflicted by physical elements 
which can have no power over disembodied spirits. 
If the place of retribution be in truth a burning lake, 
and the agents of suffering be the worm and Hr. me, then 
“ flesh and blood ” must be the inheritors of Hell, if 
not of the Kingdom of Heaven; and our earthly frames 
must be re-collected, re-formed, and re-aniraated at the 
last day for the special purpose of the penal fire It 
may be urged that we do not know what God may 
do ; that we have no right to assume that our next 
existence will be either an incorporeal one, or ono of 
such “spiritual corporeity” as will be impassible to 
dame ; that God may either re-create our flesh, or 
endow fire and brimstone with power over our disem- 
bodied essence :- —possibly ; what I affiim is simply 
this, that those who described Hell as it is des- 
cribed in the Revelations and in the language of 
Divines, did so with reference to our mortal f ramus / 
and that the manifest and felt incongruity between 
the eStfia and tortures adapted to the eu/iu. 

■^u'Xixhv , — between an immaterial world, an existence 
of the Soul, a spiritual essence, and a lake of brimstone, 
a devouring flame, and a gnawing worm — disarms the 
latter of all their reality and all their terrors. It may 
be that in using these expressions, as in so may other 
instances, the Scriptural Writers spoke metaphorically, 
and employed such language as would best awaken 
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the dismay of auditors 'whose merely animal nattire could 
realise animal suffering only, and -who were incapable 
of soaring to the conception of an incorporeal exis- 
tence. But why then do divines persist in repeating 
metapho'rs so singularly inappropriate, and in using 
the same earthly images when addressing auditors 
whom at^he same time they teach to regard futurity 
as an unearthly state ? 

II. The alleged eternity of future punishments has 
contributed in an incalculable degree to prevent the 
practical belief and realization of those punishments. 
The common feelings* Of humanity and the common 
sentiments of justice which lie deep at the heart of 
our nature, have, in this instance, proved too strong 
for tho reiterated assertions of orthodoxy, and have 
steadily refused to accept so terrible a tenet. Yet 
still, with a curiom infelicitas which is almost stupidity, 
the Chinch* still preaches tho endless duration of future 
torments almost as confidently as the existence of those 
torments. The inevitable consequence is that the 
general apd instinctive rejection of the one tenet en- 
tails scejlticism with regard to the other with which it is 
thus persistently- bound up. No subtlety of logic, no 
weight of authority, will induce rightly constituted 
minds which allow themselves to roilson at all, to ad- 


• Scarcely, perhaps, The Church; but still the self-styled 
orthixlox, the «/ iroXXoi of the clergy. High authorities among 
theih, however, ere beginning to proclaim the doctrine to be as 
unscriptural as it is revolting, (See, infer alia, a Paper by Au^'i- 
canm in the Contemporary Review for May 1872.) 
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mit that the sins or failings of Time ecLn merit the 
retribution of Eternity — that finite natures can, by 
any guUt of which they are capable, draw upon them- 
selves torments infinite either in essence or duration. 
Divines tell us — and we all accept the saying — ^that 
no virtue on the part of frail and feeble creatures like 
ourselves can merU an eternal Heaven ; — feut when 
they demand our assent to the opposite and contra- 
dictory assertion that the short-comings and backslid- 
ings of the same creatures can and do merit an ever- 
lasting Hell, we arc revolted by the inconsistency, and 
shrink back from the corollary “involved in the latter 
proposition. 

III. Another point particularly difficult of belief 
and realisation in the popular doctrine of the sufferings 
of a future world, is that they are rv ' resented as2)enal, 
not purgatorial, retributive not re rmatory. It is 
not easy to conceive any object to be answered, any 
part in the great plan of Providence to be fulfilled, by 
the infliction of torments, whether temporary or per- 
petual, which are neither to serve for the purification 
of those who endure them, nor needed for the warning 
of those who behold them, since the inhabitants of 
earth do not see them, and the translated denizens of 
Heaven do not require them. They are simply aim- 
less and retrospective. It is true that in the concep- 
tion of the philosopher they are inevitable, that future 
suffering is the natural offspring and necessary conse- 
quence of present sin : but this is not the view of the 
doctrine we are considering, nor is the character of the 
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sufferings it depicts such as would logically flow out of 
the sins for which they are supposed to be a chastise- 
ment. The Catholic Church, with its usual profound 
knowledge of human nature, and ready system of pro- 
viding for every want and guarding against every objec- 
tion, has invented purgatory; and by this means, 
has undowbtedly succeeded in making the belief in 
and realization of a Hell, possible, to say the least. 
We may well admit, as Catholics are called upon to 
do, that inflictions more severe, pangs more search- 
ing and more lasting, may be needed and provided 
in a future world for those whose malignant passions 
or obstinate carnality the milder chastisements of 
earth failed to purge away, or who by the unaccount- 
able arrangements of Providence escaped tribulation 
almost or altogether here. But to believe, as Protest- 
ants are required to do, that all these fiercer torments 
will be inflicted when no conceivable purpose is to bo 
answered by their infliction, when the suffering, so far 
as human imagination can fathom the case, is simply 
giutuitoas , — is assuredly a far harder strain upon 
our faith ; a strain, too, which is hardest on thoso 
whose feelings are the most humane, and whose 
notions of the Deity are worthiest ; on thoso, that is, 
who have most fully imbibed Christ’s sentiments and 
views. 

IV. As if bent upon surrounding their doctrine of 
future punishments with every thing that could make 
it thorny and rcpcllant, Protestant Divines usually 
assume those punishments to be indiscriminate upon 

K 
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all 'who are condemned to them. Even the text dis- 
tinguishing between the many stripes to be awarded 
to him who sinned knowingly and wilfully, and the 
few stripes to be inflicted on him who sinned ignorantly, 
and therefore did not really sin at all, is rarely referred 
to. Following literally and unintelligently the meta- 
phor of the sheep and the goats — the sight hand 
and the left hand of the coming judge, — Heaven 
and HeU, ih their current language, are two states, 
with no margin for mediocrity, no debateable or 
border land between them for those who deserve 
neither or whose merits are so nearly alike that it 
is scarcely possible to say which deseive which ; but 
on the contrary, with a great gulph, a broad bold line 
of demarcation, separating, through all future ages 
and by boundless distances, those whose measure of 
sin or virtue while on earth was scarcely distinguish- 
able by the finest and most delicate moral electro- 
meter.* On one side is endless happiness, — the sight 
of God— 

f 

“ That perfect presence of Hie face 
Which we, for want of words, call Heaven,” 

for those whom one frailty more, one added weakness, 
one bair’s-breadth further transgression, would have 
justly condemned to dwell for ever “ with the Devil and 
his Angels,” an outcast from Hope, chained to His in- 
iquity for ever, alone with the irreparable ! On the 

* Nay, far worse j — often those who differed here only in their 
theological opinions^-their reception or rejection of some nnintd- 
hgiUe dogma. 
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other side is Hell, the scene of torture, of weeping and 
gnafhing of teeth ; of the ceaseless flame and the undying 
worin; where he " that is filthy must he filthy still;” 
torment, not for a period, but FOR ever, for him for 
whom one effort more, one ounce of guilt the less, might 
have turned the trembling balance, and opened the gates 
of an eteftial paradise ! Human feeling and human 
reason CANNOT believe this, though they may admit it 
with lip assent ; and the Catholic Church accordingly, 
here as elsewhere, steps in to present them with the 
via media which is needed. Purgatory, ranging from 
a single day to a century of ages, offers that border 
laRd of discriminating retribution for which justice and 
humanity cry out. For the best of us have some 
frailty, some dark stain, which requires to be purged 
away before we can be fit for admission into a world 
of perfect purity and love ; and the worst of us are 
conscious of loads of impurity and guilt which, com- 
pared with the faults of those sisters or brethren of 
our race who are “ a little lower than the angels,” are 
as a thousand years to a single day. 

Yet though Theologians have virtually all but destroy- 
ed popular faith in the conventional place of punish- 
ment by the language in which they have habitually 
described it, and the incredibilities with which they have 
mixed it up, surely, surely, it is not impossible to 
imagine a future world of retribution in such form and 
colouring as shall be easy and natural to realize, as 
flha ll be not only possible to believe, but i/nxposaihle 
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to disbelieve : a world of which we shall feel that if 
it exist at all, it must he such as we delineate. If 
the soul is destined for an existence after death, 
then (unless a miracle is worked to prevent it) that 
existence MUST he one of retribution to the sinful, and 
of purgatorial suifering to the trail and feeble, soul. 
The nature of the retribution will be detftmined by 
the nature of the sin ; and the character of the purify- 
ing fires will be indicated by the character of the frailty 
which has to be purged away. 

When the portals of this world have been past, when 
time and sense have been left behind, and this “ body 
of death ” has dropped away from the liberated soul, 
every thing which clouded the perceptions, which 
dulled the vision, which drugged the conscience, while 
on earth will be cleared off like a morning mist. We 
shall see all things as they really are — ourselves and 
our sins among the number. No other punishment 
whether retributive or purgatorial will be needed. 
Naked truth, unfilmed eyes, will do all that the most 
righteous vengeance could desire. Every now and then 
we have a glimpse of such perceptions while on earth. 
Times come to all of us when the passions, by some 
casual infiuence or some sobering shock, have been 
wholly lulled to rest, when all disordered emotions have 
drunk repose 

“ From the cool cisterns of the midnight air,” 

and when for a few brief and ineffectual instants the 
temptations which have led us astray, the pleasures 
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for which we have bartered away the future, the 
desires to which we have sacrificed our peace, appear 
to us in all their wretched folly and miserable mean- 
nesa Froln our feelings then we may form a faint 
imagination of what our feelings will be hereafter, 
when this occasional and imperfect glimpse shall 
have become a perpetual flood of light, irradiating 
all the darkest places of our earthly pathway, 
piercing through all veils, scattering all delusions, 
burning up all sophistries ; — when the sensual 
man, all deeirea and appetites now utterly extinct, 
shall stand amazed and horror-struck at the low 
promptings to which he once yielded himself up in 
such ignominious slavery, and shall shrink in loathing 
and shame from the reflected image of his own 
animal brutality ; — when ' the hard, grasping, sordid 
man, come now into a world where wealth can 
purchase nothing, where gold has no splendour and 
. luxury no meaning, shall be almost unable to com- 
prehend how he could ever have so valued such unreal 
goods ; — when the malignant, the passionate, the cruel 
man, evo'ything which called forth his vices now 
swept away with the former existence, shall appear tf 
himself as he appeared to others upon earth, shall hate 
himself as others hated him on earth. We shall see 
judge, feel about all things there perfectly and con- 
stantly, as we saw, judged, and felt about them partially 
in our rare better and saner moments here. We shall 
think that we must have been mad, if we did not too 
well know that we had been wilful. Every urgent 
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appetite, every boiling passion, every wild ambition, 
which obscured and confused our reason here below 
will have been burnt away in the valley of the shadow 
of death; every subtle sophistry vrith which we 
blinded or excused ourselves on earth will have vanished v 
before the clear glance of a disembodied spirit; nothing 
will intervene between us and the truth. « Stripped 
of all the disguising drapery of honied words and 
false refractions, we shall see ourselves as wo are: 
we shall judge ourselves as God has always judged us. 
Our lost or misused opportunities ; our forfeited birth- 
right ; our glorious possibility — ineifablo in its glory ; 
our awful actuality — ineffable in its awfulness ; the 
nature which God gave us — the nature we have made 
ourselves ; the destiny for which He designed us — 
the destiny to which we have doomed ourselves ; all 
these things will grow and fasten on our thoughts, 
till the contemplation must terminate in madness, were 
not madness a mercy belonging to the world of flesh 
alone. In the mere superior mental capacities, there- 
fore, consequent upon spiritual life, we cannot fail 
to find all that is needed, or can be pictured, to make 
that life a penal and a purgatorial one. 

But there will be more than this. We shall 
find in the same suffering and remorseful world, 
those whose emancipation we would now purchase at any 
cost, had we anything wherewith to buy it ; those, whose 
nurture we neglected, those whose temper we soured, 
those whose passions we aroused, those whose reason 
we perverted, those whose conscience we confused and 
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Btupified, — those, in a. word, for whose ruin we arc 
answerable. We shall have to boar their despairing 
misery, their upbraiding looks : worse than all, we 
shall have to bear, here again, our own present per- 
ception of our Past 

But there is yet another retributive pang in wait 
for the sinful soul, which belongs to the very nature 
of that future world, namely the severance from all 
those we love who on earth have trod the narrower 
and better path. The affections do not belong to the 
virtuous alone ; they cling to the siimer tlirougli 
all the' storms and labyrintlis of sin ; they are 
the last fragments of what is good him that he 
silences or lays aside or tramples out ; they belong not 
to the flesh but to the spirit j and a spiritual existence, 
even if a suflering one, will but give them fresh energy 
and tenacity, by terminating all that has been antagon- 
istic to them here below. Who shall describe the 
yearning love of a disencumbered soul ! Who can 
adequately conceive the passionate tenderness with 
which it will cling round the objects of its affection in 
a world where every other sentiment or thought is one 
of pain ! Yet what can be more certain, because what 
more in the essential nature of things, than that the 
great revelation of the Last Day (or that which must 
attend and be involved in the mere entrance into the 
Spiritual State) will effect a severance of souls — an 
instantaneous gulf of demarcation between the pure and 
the impure, the just and the unjust, the merciful and the 
cruel — immeasurably more deep, essential, and impass- 
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able than any which time or distance or rank or antipathy 
could effect on earth. Here we never see into each 
other’s souls:* characters the most opposite and incom- 
patible dwell together upon earth, and may love each 
other much, unsuspicious of the utter -want of funda- 
mental harmony between them. The aspiring and the 
worldly may have so much, in common and may both 
instinctively conceal so much, that their inherent and 
elemental differences may go undiscovered to the grave. 
The soul that will be saved and the soul that will be lost 
may cling round each other here with wild affection, 
all unconscious 'of the infinite divergence of their 
future destiny. The mother will love her son with all 
the devotion of her nature, in spite or in ignorance of 
his unworthiness : that son may reciprocate his 
mother’s love, and in this only be not unworthy : the 
blindness which is kindly given us hides so much,f 
and affection covers such a multitude of sins. The 
pure and holy wife and the frail and sinful husband 


• *• AVe live together years and years, 

And leave unsounded still 
Each other’s springs of hopes and fears, 

Each other’s depths of will. 

We live together day by day, 

And some chance look or tone 
Lights up with instantaneous ray , 

An inner world unknown.” R. M. Milnes. 

t “ Or what if Heaven for once its searching light 
Lent to somp partial eye, disclosing all 
The rude bad thoughts that in our bosom’s night 
Wander at large, nor heed Love's gentle thrall t 
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can live together harmoniously and can love fondly 
here below, because the vast moral gulf between them 
is mercifully veiled from either eye. But when the 
great curtain of ignorance and deception shall be with- 
drawn — “ when the secrets of all hearts shall be made 
known — vrhen the piercing light of the Spiritual 
World shall at once and for ever disperse those clouds 
which have hidden what we really are from those who 
l)ave loved us and almost from our^lves, when the' 
trusting confidence of friendship shall discover what a 
serpent has been nourished in its bosom, when the 
yearning mother shall perceive on what a guilty wretch 
all her boundless and priceless tenderness has boon 
lavished, when the wife shall at length see the hus- 
band whom she cherished through long years of self- 
denying and believing love revealed in his truo 
colours, a wholly alien creature ; what a sudden, con- 
vulsive, inevitable, because natural, separation between 
the clean and the unclean will then take place ! The 
gulf whicli has always existed is recognised and felt at 
last; corruption can no longer consort with incorruption ; 
the lion cannot lie down with the lamb, nor the 
leopard with the kid. One flash of light has done it 

Who would not shun the dreary uncouth place, 

As if, fond leaning where her infant slept, 

A mother’s arm a serpent should embrace: — 

So might we friendless live, and die unwept 

Then keep the softening veil in mercy drawn, 

Thou who canst love us though Thou read us true.** 

Kchys Christian Year, 
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alL The merciful delusions which held friends 
together upon earth are dispersed, and the laws of 
the mind must take their course and divide the evil 
from the good. But though the link is severed, 
the affection is not thereby destroyed. The friend, 
the husband, the lover, the son, thus cut adrift by a 
just and natural though bitter retribution, love still; 
nay, they love all the more fervently, all the more 
yearningly, in that they now discern with unclouded 
vision all that bright beauty, all that rich nature of 
the objects of their tenderness, of which their dim 
eyesight could on earth perceive only a part. Then 
will begin a retribution indeed, the appropriate 
anguish, the desolate^ abandonment of which, who can 
paint, and who will be able to bear ! To see tho.se we 
love, as wo never loved till then, turn from our giasp 
and our glance of clasping and supplicating fondness 
with that unconquciable loathing which virtue onusl 
feel towards guilt and with which purity must shrink 
from stain : to see those eyes, never turned on us 
before save in gentleness and trust, now giving us one 
last glance of divine sadness and ineffable farewell ; to 
watch those forms, whose companionship cheered and 
illuminated all the dark places of our earthly pilgrim- 
age, and once and/ again bad almost redeemed us from 
the bondage and the mire of sin, receding, vdnish- 
ing, melting in the bright distance, to join a circle 
where they will need us Twf, to tread a path to which 
ours bears no parallel and can make no approach ; 
and THEN to turn inward and downward, and realise 
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our lot, and feel our desolation, and reflect that we 
have earned it : — what has Poetry or Theology pictured 
that can compete with a Gehenna such as this 1 

Divines have been nearly os unfortunate and as far 
from reality in their delineations of the joys of Heaven 
as of thej)ains of Hell The conception formed by one 
mind, and that one a peculiar, narrow, and abnormal 
mind, of a state of bliss has been -stereotyped, and 
called Heaven. The picture which excited and en- 
grossed the fancy of the author of the Book of Revela- 
tions has been thrust upon all other men, however 
diversely constituted, as “ the Heaven of the Bible,” 
the Paradise of God, the place which Christ “ was gone 
to prepare for us.” It was to be a scene of goigeous 
splendour and of ceaseless worship. Those who 
did not relish or earnestly desire such a life, those 
whose imaginations were not kindled into transport 
at the picture, or who ventured to form a different 
conception of supernal bliss from that which floated 
before the visions of the elect, were held to show a 
carnal and unregenerate nature which could have 
neither part nor lot in so sublime a world. It is true 
that more human divines spoke of re-union with the 
loved, as well as of admission to the throne of the Most 
High, of the companionship of kindred and friends, as 
well as of “ the presence of the power of God,” and of 
perpetual praise and prayer. But this was regarded as 
a concession : it was scarcely rigid orthodoxy : it was 
undeniably not the most prominent feature of " the glory 
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to be revealed/^ It lay in the back-ground of all the 
splendid and sublime imagery of St. John. Those 
poor human souls who felt almost justified by the 
language of their Master in loving their brother 
whom they had seen more than God whom they 
had not seen, and who felt that, whether justified 
or not, they did so and could not help doing so, were 
scowled away from the Gate of the Eternal City. 
Worship was tO' be the sole need, occupation, joy, of 
the beatific state. What wonder that the humble, the 
unimaginative, the tender, the HUMAN — felt no yearn- 
ings towards the cold, strange, pallid unreality ! 

It is not to be denied that the favourite de- 
lineations of Heaven are almost wholly suggested or 
coloured by the Book of Revelations, in which the 
descriptions, magnificently splendid and sometimes 
sublime, are yet, if we except seven verses of the 
twenty-first chapter, almost wholly material. And 
not only so, but the material elements are by no means 
the noblest that might have been chosen. The 
New Jerusalem is painted as something between 
a gorgeous Palace, and a dazzling conventicle. The 
picture is of a city — of Thrones of Sapphire, and 
Crowns of gold — of rainbows of emerald — of walls and 
pavements of jasper and topaz and amethyst' and 
chalcedony — of streets of glass and gates of pearf : — 
brilliant ingredients, no doubt, to an Oriental imagina- 
tion, but 

“ Poor fragments all of this low earth, 

Sach as in dreams could hardly soothe 
A soul that once had tasted of imiuoital truth.^ 
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The writer’s conception of what befitted the Temple 
of the Lord and the dwelling of the redeemed em- 
braced rather tho rare curiosities than the common 
loveliness of nature : palaces and jewels and precious 
stones, — not gentle streams, and shady groves, and 
woodland glades, and sunny vallies, and eternal moun- 
tains, afld the far-off murmur of a peaceful ocean. 
His Heaven was a scene of magnificent ornamenta- 
tion rather than of solemn beauty ; of glory, not 
of love and bliss. It might kindle his fancy : it 
chills ours. Even our material paradise would bo 
differently pictured. There may be all these things 
in Heaven ; but there will be what will throw all 
these accessaries into tho shade, There may be 
crowns of material splendour ; there may be trees of 
unfading loveliness; there may be pavements of emerald, 
and canopies of the brightest radiance ; and gardens 
of deep and tranquil security ; and palaces of proud 
and stately decoration ; and a city of lofty pinnacles, 
through which there unceasingly flows a river of glad- 
ness, and where jubilee is ever rung by a concord of 
seraphic voices. But these are only the accessaries of 
Heaven. They form not the materials of its substantial 
loveliness. ^ Of this, the man who toils in humble 
drudgery, an utter stranger to the delights of sensible 
pleasure, or the fascinations of sensible glory, has 
already got a foretaste in his heart. It consists not 
in the enjoyment of created good, nor in the survey of 
created magnificence. It is drawn in a direct stream 
through tho channels of lo\c and contemplation from 
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the fulness of the Creator. It emanates &om the 
countenance of Qod, manifesting the spiritual glories 
of his holy and perfect character on those whose 
characters are kindred to his owa And if on earth 
there is no tendency towards such a character, no pro- 
cess of restoration to the lost image of the Godhead, 
no delight in prayer, no relish for the sweets \jf inter- 
course with the Father now unseen but then to be 
revealed, — then, let our imaginations kindle as they 
may at the beatitudes of our fictitious Heaven, the 
true Heaven is what we shall never reach, because it is 
a Heaven we ore not fitted to enjoy.”* 

The most repellent mistake of Divines in their deli- 
neations of Heaven has perhaps been the unifoi'miiy 
they have attributed to its beatitudes. Men in this 
life exhibit infinite varieties of character, craving and 
capacity — and all this within the limits of virtuous 
desire and of righteous effort We see individuals 
here, differing from each other in almost every taste 
and sentiment, in the characters they specially 
admire, in tho objects they most strenuously a.iin 
at — of whom nevertheless we cannot pronounce that 
one is a more faithful servant of duty, or likely to 
be more acceptable to God than another. There are 
good men of every phase and peculiarity of goodness : 
there are ardent and unwearied “ fellow-labourers with 
God” in' every comer of the vineyard-^in all the 
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countless departments of His infinitely varied hus- 
bandry. There are those whom God sanctifies for 
the patient endurance of His heaviest wiU. There 
are those whom he energises for rough duties of con- 
flict or of toil — of daring strife or plodding drudgery. 
There are those “ who serve, yet only stand and wait.” 
There afe those whom he softens and purifies that 
they may radiate love and serenity around them. 
There are those, finally, whom He has set apart to 
glorify and serve him by the discovery of truth and the 
diffusion of knowledge. The variety which wo observe 
among the candidates for Heaven here below, belongs 
then to hwman nature, not to fallen nature ; it in- 
heres not in our imperfections but in our incomplete- 
ness ; it exists in us, not because we are earthly and 
sinful, but because we are men and not angels — be- 
cause in a word we are that peculiar modification of 
sentient and intelligent existences which it has pleased 
the Creator to make us — and no other. 

If this were not so ; if God had made us all in one 
mould, so that we differed from one another only as 
we were more or less frail and guilty ; if there were 
some one ideal standard, divergence from which by 
special development in one direction or another were 
in itself a lapse from good ; if unmurmuring submis- 
sion, if stern resistance to evil, if daring and aggres- 
sive energy, if overflowing and all-embracing love, 
must each abnegate its peculiarity and put on its 
opposite, before it could do God’s work or obtain his 
smile ; if the stern soldier of duty must become the 
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melting cliild of tenderness and pity ; if, in fine, God 
meant mankind to be a regiment in uniform — not a 
hierarchy of Servants, each with his special mission and 
his special capacity to perform it, and sentiments and 
characteristics in conformity therewith ; — then there 
might be some ground for the idea that Death will be a 
process of mental and moral assimilation, and that as 
they enter the immortal state, God will pass a flat- 
tening-iron over all who “shall be found worthy to 
attain to the resurrection of the Just," and smooth out 
every salient individuality whether of capacity or 
aspiration. But who that .contemplates the varied 
forms of human excellence, all sanctioned by Divine 
approval, can find either probability or comfort in so 
strange a doctrine! “In my Father’s House are 
many mansions.” 

If, then, we are to preserve our essential identity in 
that other world — and on what other supposition can w<i 
even conceive or desire a future existence ? — individuals 
must be marked by divergencies analogous to those 
which have prevailed on earth. With a purged vision 
and a spiritualised being, those exclusive and dispropor- 
tionate estimates which so aggravate and perpetuate 
discrepancies of aim and character below, will of 
course be corrected ; but that the active and energetic 
spirit should at once become contemplative, that the 
earnest enquirer after truth should at once merge into 
the worshipper, or that she whose whole soul was love 
should suddenly become the Seraph searching after 
knowledge, — these are metamorphoses which have no 
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• analogy with what we know of the Divine action, and 
which we can see no reason whatever to anticipate. 
The nature which God bestowed has an individual 
stamp and character which belongs to it, and cannot 
be separated from it. Its errors may be corrected, 
its exuberances pared away, its deficiencies supplied, 
and its scope enlarged, but it will remain a distiuctivo 
and integral existence, through Eternity, as in Time. 

If this be so, then, the spiritual world cannot be 
the state of uniform and monotonous existence which 
orthodoxy paints it. What divines have done for 
themselves, let each of us do for ourselves. They 
have drawn Heaven as they fancy they ought to 
desire it; lot us picture it such as we imagine it 
may be, as far as faint human words cfin go. In 
doing this we shall be putting aside in favour 
of our own dim taper no superior light or know- 
ledge which has been bequeathed to us ; for with 
the excejttion of the Apocalypse (which we may 
put aside with as little scruple as Luther did), one 
of the most noticeable peculiarities of the Scripture 
references to heaven is their vagueness and resene ; 
they tie up and chill our aspirations by no definite 
chart or picture of that future world; the canvas 
only is given us: we may paint upon it nearly what 
we please. 

For, be it remembered, what is promised to us, or 
what we are permitted to anticipate, is a state of 
existence which wUl be Heaven to us; not one 

which, though it may bo a beatific vision to our 

s 
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differently constituted neighbours, would seem a dreary 
desert to ourselves. For example, to me God, has 
promised not the heaven of the ascetjc temper, or tlie 
dogmatic theologian, or of the subtle mystic, or of the 
stern martyr ready alike to inflict and bear; but a 
heaven of purified and permanent affections — of a 
book of knowledge with eternal leaves, and iCnboundcd 
capacities to read it — of those we love ever round 
us, never misconceiving us, or being harassed by 
UH — of g](>rious work to do, and adi‘(iuate faculties 
to do it — a world of mired problems, as well as of 
realised ideals. The many mansions in my Father’s 
House are many not in number only, but in variety. 
Our allotted mansion will have been prepared for its ; 
not for some one else with whom we have little in 
common but the original elements of our nature, whose 
trials, powers, arena, duties have all been different. 

And first. It will be a world of Peace and Rest, 
for the Aveary and heavy-laden will be there. None 
but those — and hoAV many there are God only know.s 
— who through life have been bowed to the earth by 
a weight of care and toil and ceaseless pressure which 
often seemed too heavy to be borne, have an idea of 
the perfect paradise Avhich is comprised in that one 
word — “KEST.” Ho giveth His beloved deep''^ 

* “ Of all the thoTights of God that' are 
Borne inward unto JSouls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep— 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this — 

‘ Ho giveth His Beloved sleep.’ 

MibS Bakuett. 
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To feel tlie burden roll from tbcir shoulders, as it did 
from that of Christian, as they pass the threshold of 
the Shining Gate, to know that the race is ended, that 
the haven is readied, that the strained nerves may be 
at length relaxed, that the unsleeping vigilance which 
so tasked their strength is needed no more, and that 
a repose fliat can never be broken may be suttered to 
steal over the worn and wearied frame! thank 
thee, 0 God 1 that the hard struggle of living is over.” 
This is the first instinctive conception of lu^aven to 
those 

“ Whom Time has wearied in its race of lloum/^ 

as they sink to sleep when the sharp malady of life is 
over, gi'iiteful for the quiet of the grave and tlie hope 
of a screner world. 

And another class of the weary will be there, rest- 
ing at last in the beautiful and tianquil world they 
thirsted for so long, where the spirit shall be always 
willing and the flesli never weak — those, I moan, worn 
out less by the fatigues of »tlio world than by the 
strife of a turbid temperament; to whom urgc'ut appe- 
tites, boiling passions, and a critical position have 
made life an hourly conflict with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil ; who, though they have endured to the 
end, have been torn to pieces by the inteinecine 
struggle, and have over and over been on the point of 
resigning the contest in despair. We arc most of us 
like this : and a Heaven which shall put an end to 
the fatal war which our desires have too long waged 
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with our destiny ” may still be our inheritance and 
liome. Wc may have sinned frightfully and long; 
we may have been fpeble, faithless, half-hearted, and 
cowardly ; relapse may have succeeded relapse, till 
mercy would have been wearied out if mercy were a. 
human thing; but the essential point still is, that the 
Groat Day, whenever it come, shall find us not turned 
baeJij but, however distant, halting, covered with the 
mire of innumerable falls, ‘'with our face set as though 
vje would go to Jerusalem.** If so, wo shall have 
saved our souls alive ;** our flickering lamp may 
need the tenderest caio to keep it still alight and to 
food it with the oil which may ultimately noiuish it 
into a steady and enduring flame ; our pale souls may, 
in shrinking and humiliation, have to take the lowest 
place among the remotest ranks of the countless liosts 
which circle the Eternal Throne ; ages of effort may lie 
before us ; appalling an cars of work which ought to have 
been done on earth may stretch in endless vistas before 
us ; those at whose side avc would fain have walked 
through the sweet pathways of the Spiritual Kingdom 
may be for ever beyond our roach, (for, alas ! there is 
no overtaking possible in that just world ;) but at least 
we shall have carried with us the germ of an Immortal 
Being over the threshold of that scene where mothing 
that enters can ever die. 

And the young will be there, with their yet untamed 
and unbliiiited energies, not weaiied and disheartened, 
as litelong labourers are here, ’with rolling the stone of 
Sisyphus up an int(TOiiiiablo lull And the aged will 
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be there, with their contemplative and passionless 
serenity. And for both will bo provided an appro- 
priate work and an appropriate enjoyment. For tliat 
world can scarcely be pictured as an idle one. The 
Great Spirit will have behests to be carried out, 
to be the ministers of which will be the rich 
reward ^d the eternal occupation of activity and 
strength. It may be that all these behests miglit 
be far more easily, far more simply, carried out 
without the intervention of translated human eifort ; 
it may be that there, as hero, a will, a word, 
would suffice for the instantaneous result : He 
spake and it was done ; He commanded, and it stood 
fast.’* But here, we know, He works through human 
agency : why sljould we not imagine that there the 
analogy of His dealings will bo preserved, and that 
men, become angels, will be His agents in Heaven. For 
the Just not yet made Perfect,* there will be missions 
of mercy, to rescue the despairing; missions of ^id, to 
strengthen those who strive ; missions of consolation, 
to comfort those who weep; missions of instruction, 
to guide the blind ; missions of conflict, to combat and 
to conquer evil. There will be worlds to be guided 
and redeemed, worlds, it may be, to be created, worlds 
to be ‘‘brought out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.’* And the loving soul will bo sent to bind up 

♦ And doubtless unto thoe is given 
A life tliat bears immortal fruit 
In such great offices as suit 
The full-grown energies of Heaven. 

In Memoriam. 
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the broken hearted * and the serene soul to breathe peace 
to the cumbered, tVio harassed, and the way-worn ; and 
the fiery soul to do loyal battle ;vith the powers of 
evil. The Hero will have a field of holy conquest 
assigned him, in which he need fear no defeat and will 
have to weep over no tarnislicd or dear-bouglit victory. 
The Prophet, who on earth spoke so often to deaf ears, 
with imperfect knowledge, and an uncertain mind, will 
be sent forth upon a wider mission, with ampler cre- 
dentials and sublimer powers. No healthy energy 
need fear to lie unused, no virtuous activity will waste 
away in idleness, no sword of true temper will rust 
within its sheath.* 

And the wise and searching of this world will be 
there; those who, with pain and toil, witli untiring 

* Peace is God’s direct assurance 
To the souls that win n^lcase 

From this woild of hard endurance— 

Peace, lie tells us, only Pi aec. 

To this life’s inquiring traveller, 

Peace of knowledge of all good ; 

To the anxious truth-nnravclkT, 

Peace of wisdom un<leiv*>tood. 

To the lover, full fruition 
Of an unexhausted joy ; — 

To the warrior, ciuwncd an)bition 
With no envy^s base alloy. 

To the ruler, sense of action, 

A\^orking out his great intent 

To the Prophet, satisfaction 
In the mission he was sent. 

Palm Leaves — hy Lord LToughton. 
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zeal yet with small result, used the faculties which 
God had given them to decypher and comprehend the 
wonders laid befoi’e them ; whom piety and science 
had combined to consecrate — the Priests of Nature ; 
the Martyrs of knowledge. The things which here they 
saw only through a glass darkly,” they will there dis- 
cern in the full illumination of the light of God. Tho 
whole curtain will be drawn up, of which here they 
could only for a moment raise a corner, and the field of 
vision, so bounded here, will be without limit or 
horizon there. Eart^ has shown them but the 
title-page of a Book which it will bo given them 
to read in Heaven. Their utmost efforts here have 
sliown them but the smallest portion of the wondorful 
facts of tliis little planet. There, will be before them, 
inviting their research and feeding it with fresh results 
tliroiigh immortal nges, not only our Earth, but tho 
System to which it belongs — next tliat firmament 
composed of countless myriads of stars with their 
attendant worlds, of which that system forms one of 
the smallest units — then all those remoter galaxies, tho 
bare existence of which is all that we can discover 
here, which lie embosomed in abysmal space far beyond 
the furthest limits of our Milky Way. There will 
bo the secrets of Time as well as those of S})ace 
for us to learn, the footsteps of the Eternal in all 
worlds during those immeasurable epochas and ages 
of the Past, which Geology and Astronomy dimly 
agree to indicate: the cxistencies, the evolutions, 
tlie tragedies, and the redemptions which now we can 
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barely and dimly conjecture, but which then will 
form the feast and pasture of our daily life. There will 
be forms of Being to investigate, far up through grada- 
tions and cycles which distance all human fancy, their 
nature, history, feelings, motives, and destiny. 

** Here must I stop, 

Or is there ought beyond? What hand unseen 
Impels me onward through the glowing oibs 
Of habitable nature, far remote, 

To the dread confines of eternal Night. 

To solitudes of vast unpeopled space, 

Tlio deserts of creation, wide and wild, 

Where embryo systems and uhkmdled suns 
Sh ep in the womb of chaos*'* — Fancy (liO{)ps, 

And Thought, iistonished, stops her bold c iiocr ” 

J/75 BarhaxihL 

And thousands of pious and perplexed inquirers will 
be there, who, during long years of faith and medita- 
tion, nought, and sought in vain, the solution of the 
dark enigmas of existence, whose prayer was for Light 
(li» h xai oXf(yo'ov) ; whose spiiits, aspiiing for ever 
to pierce those sad and solemn mysteries which 
aist such midnight gloom over all thouglitful souls and 
drive the less trustful to despair, for ever fell back 
^ baffled, and disheartened, but unsliakon in fidelity 
and love. They have prayed and hoped for Heaven, 
not as a scene of happiness or recompcnco, but as a 
world of Explanation, where their questions would bo 
answered and their diflSculties solved. On earth the 
giievous and incomprehensible dispensations of Provi- 
dence beset them before and behind, and laid a heavy 
hand upon them, but could not drive them from their 
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anchor of hope sure and steadfast; will not their con- 
fidence be justified to them in their ^'Father's House ?”* 
For years, generations, centuries, they saw glorious 
efforts baffled, pure high hopes discomfited and 
crushed, good seed, sown with care and watered 
wdth the blood of martyrs, choked or carried oflf, and 
never fryctifying; they saw fraud and rapine, brutality 
and barbarism rampant and omnipotent, — and justice, 
truth and innocence trampled in the dust ; the good 
cause ruined ^nd the bad triumphant ; the servants of 
God every where defeated and his purposes apparently 
thwarted and over-ruled; they saw myriads of His 
creatures doomed through life to darkness, to suffer- 
ing, to hopeless ignorance and inevitable vice; and 
they stood aghast, shuddering, and perplexed at the 
seeming contravention of the Divine decrees. These 
mysteries made their wretchedness hero. Will not 
the solution of them make their happiness hereafter ? 
And as with eyes purged from the mists of mortality, 
and powers strengthened by the elixir of spiritual lifi% 
they approach those problems which were too intricate 
and too profound for earthly intellects to grapple wdth, 
will they not marvel how simple is the key that 
opens and elucidates them all ! 

The loving and the tender will be there. It would 

• “ They trusted God was Love indeed, 

Ami love Creation’s final law — 

Though Nature, red hi tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against the creed.” 

In Mtmonam, 
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seem even as if Heaven was in some especial manner 
their rightful inheritance : Love is so infinite, and its 
earthly horizon so bounded, its earthly development so 
imperfect, its earthly catastrophes so sad ; its undy- 
ing tenacity, its profound tenderness, and its boundless 
ycfunings seem so incongruous, as contrasted with its 
frail objects, and its poor performan^'es, and its momen- 
ta.ry life. There are those, and the denizens of our antici- 
pated world may consist of them in overwhelming propor- 
tion, of whose nature affection has been the mainspring, 
the strength, the sunbeam, the beauty; whose heart has 
been their cluefest treasure ; to whom fame, ambition, 
power, success, have been at best only the casual and 
outside objects of existence ; who, in a word, lived on 
love. Generatic)n after geuiu-ation, age after age, 
through the comitless cycles of the Past, human crea- 
tures have linked themselves together, never dreaming 
that their connection was liniib^d by time, or that 
their ties wt)ukl bo severed by the Cheat Destroyer, 
nnd have consigned the husk and framework of their 
cherished companions to the dust, never doubting that 
these comrades watched over them from the spiritual 
world, and were waiting to receive them wlien the 
years were ripe. Millions in all times have walked 

courageously into the Great Darkness, satisfied that 

0 

they were going to rejoin the company of those whose 
places had been long ‘'left void in their earthly homes;** 
and, after long yearnings, to satisfy again “the 
mighty hunger of the heart in the fulness of eternal 
joy; — whatever human affections have been pure. 
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fervent, solf-sacrificing, devoted and enduring, look 
forward to Heaven for their renewal, their resting- 
place, and their full fruition. If this expectation be 
delusive, what instinct of the heart can henceforth be 
trusted ? 

And the aspiring and spiritual will be at home at 
last, — th4)s*e wlioso thoughts have bcMui all prayer, to 
whom the blessings promised to the meek, the 
mournois, and the merciful are as nothing comparcil 
to that pronounced upon the “pure in heart to 
whose thought all other beauties of tlie heavenly city 
are SAvallowcd up in this: “that tluuo is no need of 
the Sun, neither of the Moon, to shine in it, for the 
glory of God doth lighten it, and tlio Lamb is the 
liglit tliereof” They shall see God. What this 
may mean; what may be the nature of that vision 
by whieli finite and created Beings can bo enabled 
to bi'bold the Infinite and Eternal KSpiiit of the 
Universe; in what majincr, or througli the bestowal 
of what new powers, Ilis awful Prc'scmce will be 
made manifest to the souls of the Just made 
perfect, — we cannot even attempt to n^alise. It may 
bo that the very purity which they have striven 
after here and attained there, will endow them with a 
cleaniess of sight denied to the less unstained of the 
redeemed, in virtue of which they can penetrate to the 
inner circle which surrounds the Throne, and reach 
the immediate Presence of the Most High. 


Whether in tho lapse of ages and in the course 
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of progressive BeiBg, the more dormant portions 
of each man’s nature will be called out, and his 
desires, and therefore the elements of his Heaven, 
change -whether the loving will learn to thirst for 
knowledge, and tlie fiery and energetic to value peace, 
and the active and earnest to grow weary of struggle 
and achievement and to long for tenderness and re- 
])Ose, and the rested to begin a new life of aspirntion, 
and those who had long lain satisfied with the liumbler 
constituents of the beatific state, to yearn after the 
conditions of a loftier Being, we cannot tell. Probably. 
It may be, too, that the tendency of evt‘iy thought and 
feeling will bo to gravitate towards the great Centro, 
to merge in one mighty and all-absorbing emotion. The 
thirst for knowlcnlge may find its ultimate expicssion 
in the contemplation of the Divine Natuie, — in which 
indeed all may be contained. It may be that all long- 
ings will be finally resolved into striving after a closer 
union with God, and all human affections merged in 
the desire to he a partaker in His nature. It inav 
bo that, in future stages of our progress, wo shall 
become more and more severed from the Human and 
joined to the Divine ; tliat, starting on the threshold 
of the Eternal world with the one beloved Being who 
has been the partner of our thoughts and feelings on 
this earth, we may find, as we go forward to the Goal, 
and soar upwards to the Thiorie, and dive deeper 
and deeper into the mysteries and immensities of 
Creation, that ajfcction will gradually merge in ThoufflU, 
and the cravings and yearnings of the Heart be calmed 
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and superseded by the sublimer interests of the porfpcted 
Intelligence ; — that the hands which liave so long been 
joined in love may slowly unclasp to bo stretched forth 
towards the approaching glory ; — that the glance of 
tenderness whicli we cast on the companion at our side 
may become faint, languid, and hurried before the earnest 
gaze with which we watch ** the light that shall ho 
revealed.” We might even picture to ourselves that 
epoch in our progress through successively loftier and 
more purified existences, when those who on earth 
strcngtlienod each other in every temptation, sustained 
each other under every trial, mingled smiles at every 
joy and tears at every sorrow ; and who, in succeeding 
varieties of Being, hand in hand, heart with heart, 
thought for thought, penetrated together each new 
secret, gained each added height, glowed with each 
new rapture, drank in each successive revelation, shall 
liave reached that point where all separate individuality 
and all lower affections will be merged in one absorb- 
ing Presence ; when the awful nearness of the Perfect 
Love will dissolve all other ties and swallow up all 
other feelings ; and when the finished ami completed 
Soul, before melting away into that Sea of Light whicli 
will be its clement for ever, shall turn to take a last fond 
look of the now glorified but thereby lost companion of 
so much anguish and so many joys !♦ But we cannot 

* “ He seeks at least 

** Upon the last and sharpest height, 
before the spirits fade away, 

Some landing-place, to clasp and say 
‘ Farewell ! we lose ouiselves in Light.’ ” 
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yd contemplate the prospect without pain ; therefore it 
will not he yet ; not till we can contemplate it with 
joy : for Heaven is a scene of bliss and recompense, not 
of sorrow and bereavement. — Why therefore picture it 
at all ? 


All those speculations may of course be utterly futile 
and inrclevant, and the discrepancy may be so vast and 
so essential between the material and the spiritual 
world that no pictures sketched by hnmnn pencil and 
filled in with earthly colouring will bear the faintest 
trseiublance to the sublime and inconcoivablc reality. 
Perhaps no soul still vshrouded in the flesh can worthily 
or even a])proximat('ly dream of ‘‘the glory which shall 
he revealed’*: — the mere stt‘p from death into the 
liii^hor life will so change, convulse, and recreate all the 
olemeiits of our Being, that what now seems to us 
supremely to be dcs^ired — the felicity of which the pro- 
spect has guided, strengthened, <and consoled us here, 
the joys for which we have cheerfully bartered all the 
bi'autiful })Ohsessions and the rich promises of Eirrth — 
may then appear to our “ unsealed vision ” poor, pale, 
worthh'ss and inadequate, and that the inefiable reality 
may not only transcend but utterly traverse all our 
aspirations. But if so, it is obvious that the mere'fact 
of our s(3oing it aright would cancel its influence upon 
us. The action of a future world as a control on our 
<le(‘(ls and a stimulus to our desires depends upon its 
being such, upon our believing it such at least, as we 
can conceive of and asjmc to. If it is to operate upon 
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us it must be picturable by us. Ouly througb our 
ideas of it can it influence our lives. 

Why then quarrel with our conceptions because 
necessarily imperfect, and probably much more — as all 
finite ideas of the Infinite, all material description of 
tlie Spiritual, must be ? Why seek after a fidelity of 
delineation or an ethcrealisation of conception of which 
the consequences must bo so fatal and benumbing ? 
Heaven will be, if not what we desire now, at least 
what we shall desire then. If it be not contracted to 
our human dreams, those dreams will be expandc'd to 
its vast reality. If it be not fitted for us, we shall bo 
prepared for it. In the true sense, if not in our scuse, 
it will be a scene of serene felicity, the end of toil, the 
cud of strife, the end of grief, th« end of doubt : a 
Temple, a Haven, and a Home 1 




POSTSCEIPT 


TO THE 

SEVENTH EDITION. 


The passage in the last chapter of these Enigmas 
(p. 263-207), describing ^‘the severance of souls'' 
assumed to be the inevitable consequence of the 
purging of our vision at the Last Great Day, has, I 
find, given much ])ain, and drawn forth sharp disse)it, 
in quarters where I would fain have caused neithci'. 
I am bound to say that I recognise the justice of the 
animadversions, and 1 grieve for the distress I may 
have caused. 

Mr Thom says : — 

“ Mr Greg's own picture of future retribution contains element 
more cruel, more painful to a Christian heart, uiuro purely 
gratuitous, than any theory of physical sufferings. Those who 
on earth were blessed with a wealth of love of which their 
unknown sins made'them unworthy — and which of us is worthy 
of the love we all receive? — are represented under the light 
of the eternal day as Moving stilly — nay, loving all the more 
fervently, all the more yearningly, in that they now discern with 
unclouded vision all that bright beauty, all that rich nature of the 
objects of their tenderness, of which their dim eyesight could on 
earth perceive only a part/ yet as doomed ‘ to see tliose they love, 

T 
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«J8 they never loved till then, turn from their grasp, their glance 
of clasping and supplicating fondness, with that unconquerable 
loathing which virtue must feel towartls guilt, and with which 
jjiirity must shrink from stain, — to see those eyes, nevelr turned on 
them before, SJive in gentleness and trust, now giving them one last 
glance of divine sadness and inefPable farewell, — to watch those 
forms, whose companionship cheered and illuminated all the dark 
))lacos of their earthly pilgrimage, — receding, vanishing, melting in 
tlu‘ bright distance, to join a circle where they will not n^cd them^ to 
tread a path to which theirs bears no parallel and can make no 
api>roach/ Is there anything in the physical separation of Dives 
and father Abraham, with the great gulf between, across uhi(‘h, 
however, they held coinmuiiicjition, — the poor soul in torment 
shewing a tender care and love for his bretlireu in the flesh, — so 
hard, so arbitrary, so nectlless, so unreal as this? What analogy 
of Providence on eartli, what spiritual law of God, rt^piires this 
local separation, this ineffable faroweU| this unconquerable 
loathing, these receding paths which never approach again, as tlie 
doom of one whose sbiins of time had yet l(‘tt his luvirt so foml, 
eager, and imploring ?” — Theological lieview^ July ]). 404. 

Alias Cobbe writes thus, in the same periodical 

“ In speculating on the awful probabilitit'S of ‘ Elsewhere,^ 
Mr Greg lays it down, as if it wore an ob\ious truth, that love 
must retreat from tin* discovery of the sinfuluess of tla^ 
hitherto beloved, and that both saint and sinner will accept as 
inevitable an eternal separation. Further, Mr Grog thinks it 
possible that at the highest sunmiit of finite existence, the souks 
which have ascended together through all the shining ranks for 
half ail eternity of angelic friendship, will part company at last, 
Thought for ever suiierseding Love. ‘ Farewell, w'e lose ourselves 
in light.’ It would, perhaps, be wrong to say that the two views 
luaug logically together, and that the mind which (witli all its 
capacity to understand and express the tenderest feelings) yet 
holds that there may even possibly be something more divine than 
Love, may well also imagine that Love cannot conquer Sin. But 
is it not only by a strange transposition in the true table of 
precedence of human faculties that either doctrine can be accepted? 
J^ct us suppose two persons loving each other genuinely and 
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tenderly in this life (so much is granted in the hypothesis). 
Tlie very power of the worse to love the better truly and un- 
selfishly, is, ijm facto ^ evidence of his being love- worthy, of hia 
having in him, in the depth of his nature, the kernel of all gex^d- 
uess, the seed out of which all moral beauty springs, and wliich 
whosoever sees and recognises in his brother’s soul cannot choose 

but love The poor, self-condemned soul whom Mr Greg 

images as turning away in an agony of shame and hopelessness 
from the virtuous friend he loved on earth, and loves still at an 
immoiisurable distance, —such a soul is not outside the pale of love, 
divine or human. Nay, is ho not, even assuming his guilt to bo 
black «as night, only in a similar relation to the purest of created 
.‘‘Ouls, which that purest soul holds to the All-holy One above V If 
God can love is it not the acme of moral presuini)tioii to tliiuk 
of a human soul being too pure to love ami sinner, so long as in 
him there remains any vestige of affection? The whole problem 
ih unn*al and inipossiBc. In the first place, there is a potential 
moral etpiality between all souls capable of equal love, and the 
one can never reach a height whone(» it may justly despise the 
otiicr. And in the second place, tlic higher tiie virtuous soul may 
hnve risen in the spiritnal world, the more it must have acquired 
the Godlike Insight whicli beholds the good under the evil, and 
not lcs.s the Godlike Love which embraces the repentant Prodigal.” 
— Thiohxfwal JievieWf July 187J, p. 451. 

The force of those objections to my delineation 
cannot be gainsaid, and ought not to have b(*eu 
overlooked. No doubt, a soul that can so love and 
so feel its separation from the objects of its love, 
cannot be wholly lost. It must still retain elements 
of recovery and redemption, and qualities to win and 
to merit answering affection. The lovingness of a 
nature — its capacity for strong and deep attachment ' 
— must constitute, there ms liere, the most hopeful \ 
characteristic out of which to elicit and foster all 
other good. No doubt, again, if the sinful continue 
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to love in spite of their sinfulness, the blessed will not 
cea«?e to love in consequence of their blessedness. If 
so, it is natural, and indeed inevitable, to infer that a 
chief portion of their occupation in the spiritual world 
will consist in comforting the misery, and assisting in 
the restoration of the lost whom they have loved. We 
shall pursue this work with all the aid '\thich our 
nngmontcd powers on the one side, and their purged 
perceptions on the other, will combine to gather round 
the task, — and in the success and completion of that 
task, and in that alone, must lie the consummation 
of the bliss of Heaven. 

But this is not the only, nor^'perhaps tlic most 
irresistible inference forced upon us by the abo\e 
considerations. If so vast an ingredient in the 
misery of the condemned consist in the severance 
from those they love, this same severance must form 
a terrible drawback from the felicity of the redeemed. 
How, indeed, can they enjoy anything to be called 
happiness hereafter, if the bad — their bad, not 
strangers, but their dearest intimates, those who have 
shared their inmost confidences, and made up the 
intenscst interests of their earthly life — are groaning 
and writhing in hopeless anguish close at hand ? (for 
everything will be close to us in that scenes where 
darkness and distance are no more). Obviously only 
in one way , — by ceasing to love: that is, by re- 
nouncing, or losing, or crushing the best and purest 
nart of their nature, by abjuring the most specific 
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tejujhing of Christ, by turning away from the worship 
and imitation of that God who is Love. Or, to i)ut 
it in still terser and bolder language, How, given a 
Hell of torment and dcf^pair for millions of our 
friends and fellow-men^ can the good enjoy Heaven 
except by becoming bad ? without becoming trans- 
formed, miraculously changed, and changed deplorably 
for the worse i without, in a word, putting on, along 
with the white garments of the Redeemed, a cold- 
ness and hardness of heart, a stony, supercilious 
egotism, which on earth would have justly forfeited 
all claim to regard, endurance, or esteem ? Our 
affections are prcu^ably the best things about us — the 
attributes through which wo most approach and 
rosemhle the divine nature ; yet, assuming the H(dl 
of Theologians, tliosc affections must be foregone or 
trampled down in Heaven, or else Heaven will itself 
become a Hell As a condition, or a consequence, of 
being admitted to the presence of God, we sliould 
liavc to forswear the little tljat is Godlike in our 
composition. Ho not these simple reflections suffice) 
to disperse into thin air the current notions of a 
world of everlasting pain ? 

One further corollary may bo briefly indicated. 
Hell, if there be such a place or state, though a s(*ene 
of merited and awful suffering, must be full of the 
mighty mitigations which Hope always brings, and 
can scarcely be devoid of an element of sweetness 
which might almost seem like joy, if tlio consciousness 
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be pennitted and ever present to its denizens, that 
elsewhere ” Guardian Angels — parents who have 
* entered into glory/ wives who cluster round the 
Throne, sisters and friends who have ^ emerged from 
the ruins of the tomb, and the deeper ruins of the 
Fair — are for ever at work, with untiring faithful- 
ness and the sure instinefs of a perfected intelligence, 
for the purification of the stained, the strengthening 
of the weak, the softening of the fierce and hard, and 
the final rescue of them all 
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It is n^t only probable, but, I apprehend, quite ceitain, 
that no country is really peopled up to its full possible 
limit of plentiful subsistence. But there are two or tlirte 
countries in Europe which may be considered to ai^j^roack 
this limit, — and these, therefore, we will adopt as our 
standard of comparison; — the more readily as they dilhT 
materially in their physical conditions. One of' them, 
Belgium, has a climate by no means enviable, and a soil 
originally and in many parts the reverse of fertile. 
Another, Lombardy, lias a soil naturally rich, a wai’m and 
genial sky, and great facilities of irrigation. Some of tlie 
ciuitons of Switzerland maintain probably as large a jiopu- 
iation, and certainly as prosperous and well fed a one, as 
can anywhere he found, — Zurich, Appenzell, Argovie, 
Thurgovie, for example. Of these wc will select Zurich.'*’ 
Of course the comparison we are instituting cannot be a 
very exact or rigidly conclusive one, inasmuch as countries 
vary indefinitely in their natural advantages and their 
capacity for supporting inhabitants. Still there are not 
many in Europe much better off in this respect than Lom- 
bardy, nor much less favoured than Belgium ; while Zurich 
presents an instance of the condition wliicb may be reached 
by a people who unite good sense and good government to 

fair natural advantages. 

# 

* Some of the cantons, and some which wc believe arc more purely 
agricultural than Zurich, have even a denser population ; thus Haslo 
has 420, Argovie 398, and Thurgovie 368 to the square mile. 
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Jiihalifanf^ to a Square Mile (English'), 


Belgium 

... 440 

Ireland 

.. 180 

Lombardy 

... 370 

German Confederation.... 

.. 180 

Zurich 

... 365 

Austria 

.. 164 

England and Wales 

... 3.50 

Switzerland 

.. 157 

Holland 

... 300 

Spain 

.. 90 

United Kingdom 

... 225 

Turkey in Europe 

.. 76 

Ttal> 

... 225 

Bussia in Europe 

.. 30 

Franco 

.... 180 

Sweden 

.. 22 


It would appear clear from this comparison that of all 
tlio states of Europe, only Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, and perhaps Italy, can be regarded as amply 
populated. Tlnu’c are three of the larg(\st which assuredly 
are very far from being so, — viz., Spain, lliissia, and 
Turkey. France, with a soil and climate in the aggregate 
superior to those of England, supports only half the num- 
bers, though she sup})orts them no doubt more exclusively 
fiom the prc/duce of her own soil. A great part of the 
north of Eiirojieaii Bussia is, we know, unfitted for the 
production of human food, though yielding lai'gely the 
materials for human warmth, clotliing, and shelter. But no 
one who is aware how wretched is the state of agricul- 
ture even in the provinces most favoured by nature, and 
over what a vast part of the empire these provinces extend, 
and how sj)arse is the population which now inhabits them, 
can doubt that the country as a whole could support with 
ease 250,000,000 instead of 60,000,000 as at present. 
The case of Turkey is almost as strong. The productive- 
ness of many of its provinces is well known ; yet with the 
same area as Franco she counts only 16,000,000 of people, 
instead of 36,000,000, and with four times the area of 
England, and a far finer climate, she only maintains a 
population smaller by one-eighth. Spain is just as back- 
ward, and more blameable, for her soil and climate a)*e, or 
might be made, productive in the extreme. Her extent is 
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nearly great as that of France (183,000 sqiiare miles to 
207,000), yet her population per scjuare mile is only one- 
balf that of France and one-fourth that of England. What 
iiK'lreased nuiubers she might support may be guessed from 
the fact that some of her provinces do even now show 
nearly 250 to the srpiare mile. She might easily support 

70.000. 000, instead of her present 16,000,000, and still 
not oxce^'d the pro])ortions of Belgium, a far lcr>s favoui*ed 
land. Hungary, too, ought to he specially note‘d. It con- 
tains now ab<»ufc 11,000,000, or not more tlian 135 to the 
square mile. Considering the extraordinary fertility of lier 
soil, she might unquebtioiiably find room for 30,000,000, 
if human ignorance and folly interpos(‘d no ai'tillcial ob- 
stacles. On the whole it is a moderate calculation tliat the 

270.000. 000 of which the population of Europe nosv con- 
sists, miglit become 500,000,000, without any crowding or 
•iiecesmry ii i con v ciiienco 

A much larger numb(U' is pointed at by anotlier mode of 
calculation. It i*" c»c«;imate<l (for authorities, see Alison on 
ropulalioii, ii. 480), that an acre of wheat can supply 
three persems with food, and an acre of potatoe.s ten persons. 
But people must be clothed, housed, and warmed, as well 
as fed ; and for these purposes wood must be planted and 
<lomcstic animals must bo kept. We may tlicrefore allot 
(say) one acre and a half to each individual for all his 
needs — assuredly a libei'al estimate, for in the Canton of 
Zuricli, an acre and a q\iarter is even now found sutheient. 
Now Europe contains 2,421,000,000 of acres ; and if we 
throw aside, being guided by the average of Ireland (one of 
the woi’st lands in this resjx*ct), one-third as unavailable by 
reason of its being water, or rock, or high mountain, or 
unmanageable bog, — it would still maiutaiu, at the above 
j)roportion, 1,070,000,000, or four times its present popu- 
lation. If we allow 2 acres per head, it would support 
above 800,000,000. 
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I have no idea of examining the actual and possible 
leusity of population in Asia and Africa in any detail. 
Our knowledge of those quarters of tho world is too im- 
perfect, and their statistics far too loose to render any such 
investigation in the least degree satisfactory. A reference 
to a few specific facts is all that is necessary. Thus, the 
poi)iilation of the Asiatic provinces of Turkey shows only 
24 to the square mile, yet Syria and Asia Minor and parts 
of ]\fosopotumia are among the most favoured countries in 
the world, and used in former days to sustain far greater 
numbera than at present. To the traveller of to-day, they 
present the aj)pcarance in many parts almost of a desert 
land. There can be no doubt that under a good government, 
and with a sensible and energetic race, they might contain 
ten times their actual numbei*s, and still not approach the 
density of Belgium or Lombardy. Their IG, 000, 000 may 
easily become 160,000,000. Probably neaily the same 
may be said of Persia. 

The African dependencies of the Ottoman Porte are said 
to contain only about four inliabitants to the square mile. 
But much of their territory is desert. If, liowever, we 
look to South Africa, we find an almost unlimited territory 
thinly inhabited, yet capable of rich cultivation, and swarm- 
ing with animal life in its lower phases. The entire of 
Africa is estimated according to tlie late^^t authorities to 
have an area of 12,000,000 English square miles, and a 
population of 120,000,000, or about 10 ptu’sons to tho 
square mile. But British Africa, of wliich we know most, 
lias an area of about 120,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 350,000, or not three to tho square mile. It is 
obvious that liero wo have space for nearly indefinite 
expansion. A five- or ten-fold increase (i.e., about 
1,000,000,000 for the whole continent) would be no extm* 
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vagant estimate of ultimate possibilities, especially since 
recent discoveries have proved that even Eqiiatorial Africa 
can sustain large and populous nations in what to them is 
plenty. 

But it is in America and Australia that we shall find the 
widest field for the dispersion and multiplication of man- 
kind. America, it may be said, is only just beginning to 
be peopled. Except in a few localities it is only sprinMcd 
with human beings. To say nothing of the older regions 
of the Hudsons’ Bay Territory, there is a vast distiict lying 
between Canada and Vancouvcr\s Island, with scarcely any 
inhabitants, though capable of containing many millions.'^ 
A great portion of this district is represented as singularly 
fertile, far more so than the corresponding longitudes be- 
longing to the United States. Yet the Red River is the 
only settlement yet inhabited by Europeans, and iliose are 
few in numbei'. T'.e day will come, there can he little 
doubt, wlicn it will bo the centre of a nation of 50,000,000. 
The population of the Canadas was in 18G1 only 2,500,000, 
or loss tlian 8 to the square mile. It might easily become 
75,000,000, or 240 to the square mile. As we proceed to 
the United States, we find that the oldest provinces, though 
far the poorest by nature, are the most densely peo])led. 
The six ISTew England States averaged, in 1800, 49 inhabi- 
tants to tlie square mile, Massachtisetts reaching as high as 
130. The six Middle States, including Maryland and Ohio, 
averaged 70, — Ohio and New York, tlio one with iU vast 
tracts of rich soil, and the othei with its coinimu’co, industry, 
and great cities into the bargain, only sliowing densities of 
about 62 and 80 respectively. We say iiotliing of the 
Slave States, wliich only averaged 18 to the square mile, 


* Article in “Edinburgh Kc\iew,” British America, April, 18C4. 
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nor of the desolate territory, near the Rocky Mountains, 
But if the seven North-western States and Texas were 
peopled even to the extent that New EnjOjland and New 
York have already readied — say 60 to tlie square mile 
— they would contain a population of 30,000,000; 

200.000. 000 is a moderate estimate for the future meinhers 
of the Great Republic. 

]\Ioxico is a splendid country, of vast capabilities, both of 
soil and climate. Its present 2 )opulatiou is estimated at 

8.000. 000, or about 8 to the square mile, lu Ifuinboldt’a 
day, a far larger area contained only 5,800,000 s(»uls. The 
eount-ry, there can bo no doubt, would be seantlly jieojded 
at ICO to the square mile, or twenty fold its present number 
of inhabitants. Of Central America we know lidh*, excejit 
that its ])o]mlation was once far greater than at present. 
Parts only of its surface are iinliealthy, and (‘\en the>o pro- 
bably not necessarily or incurably so. The best g('ographers 
estimate its actual inhabitants at about 2,000, 000, or 13 to 
the S(piare mile. It certainly might maintain live or ten- 
fold that number. As fur Sontli America, it is im])(>ssible 
to state with any approacli to accuracy, oitlic^r what numbers 
it docs or might contain. Enormous areas of its surface 
eaiuiot bo said to be inliabited at all, though very copioiislj 
en(h)wcd by nature. Tlius — 

(‘hlli lias to the square unle about 

Brazil „ „ neail3' 

Pciu „ „ „ 

Paraguay „ „ „ 

n’lie Aigeiituie BopubJic ,, 

Uruguay and Tatagonia „ not 

There is certainly anqde room yet for 200,000,000 or 

300.000. 000 on the continent of ISoiith America, and as 
eerUinly-for another 100,000,000 — probably twice or thrice 
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that number (for each successive exploj-atioii discovers fresh 
wealth of fertile land) — ^in the great colonies of Austiul- 
asia.* 

No one wlio even looks over these statistics can avoid 
the conclusion that the earth is not yet one (piarter — per- 
haps not one-tenth — peopled. No one who reiuls hooks of 
travels in much detail can avoid having tliis conclusion 
deepened* into a vivid impression and conviction. The entire 
population of the globe is calculated by the best geograpliers to 
heabout 1,100, 000, 000, and ])robahlythis is ratln'ran extreme 
estimate. Of this Europe furnishes nearly 300,000,000. 
and Asia upwards of 600,000,000, leaving only two for the 
vast continents of Nortli and South America, Afrieti, and 
Australia. We cannot form even an a])proxiinat<‘ cnnj(*ctiir<' 
of the leiigtli of time which has been neodiMl for the i)rolilic 
powers of imiii, acting under the disadvantagc'ous eireaim- 
stances of comparative igmmauco and social barbarism, to 
])eoplo the world up to its ])resent numbers. It may liave 
been 20,000 yeai’s ; it may have been 200,000 ; it may 
have been incom])arahly mon^. No om*, wo fancy, whose 
opinion is worth considi'ring on a scientifie (jnestion, would 
place it below the smallest tigurc 1 have named. No doubt 
tlie increase of the human race may be ex])eet(‘d to jyroceed 


* The average density of the two Anuaicas is about (> to tijc s(ju.u’i 
mile. “The (tazetteor of the World” states tliat of Afriea at 7, 
of Asia 32, and of Europe, at 82. Tliese, liowuver, aro only roiigli 
estimates. 

New Zealand contains as nearly as may he th(* .same .'un'age as the 
British Isles, but New Zealand has only a ])0])nlation (-f 100,000, 
Britain a population of 30,000,000, or 300 times as gieat, yet New 
Zealand is probably superior to our i.slands htlh in .m)i 1 atnl <-l]niato. 
Australasia has a larger area than Europe — iqneai’ds of 3,000,000 
s<iuare miles. There is nothing, so far as we know at pn sent, to forbid 
the expectation that it may one day maintain an eqinil po]>ulatioii. 
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fit an accel orated pace in future, unless there should be some 
retaiding influence among yet unrecognised physiological 
laws, sucli fis we have hinted at. Agriculture has 
made vast improvements ; famines are not to be dreaded 
as foimerly ; few now in any country die of want, and 
fewer will die from tliis cause every year, as the world 
grows older ; communication between distant lands — be- 
tween those wliose popuUtioii is redundant, and those whose 
Lind is cheap and plentiful — becomes easier day by day, and 
mankind may now disperse as fast as they multiply ; wars, 
too, and pestilence may, it is to be hoped, grow rarer and 
less desolating ; and assuredly the average duration of in- 
dividual life is on the increase. Still it is plain that before 
the eaiili can be peopled up to its fair limit of density — tlie 
I'lnit, that is, coinp.itible with an ample su[)})ly of (lie neces- 
saiies and comfoits of life — a sulficient number of genera- 
tions or ages must elapse to peimit all the influences 
de^( loped liy civilizalioii to expand and operate. Time is 
all want, and tim(‘, m adequate measure, we nia^ surely 
count uj)on, 

Not only is the earth not yet a quarter peopled, but even 
the inhabited j)ortiou is scarcely yet a quart(*r cultivated. 
Ill many couutiies the soil is barely scratched. Even in 
England it is not made lo jield on an average to more tlian 
one-lialf of its capacity. Perhaps only in Belgium, Switzer- 
laml, and L()nil)ardy, do the actual and the potential pi’oduce 
of the soil in any measure correspond. We can pretend to 
no accurate estimate of the number of bushels of wheat, or 
tons of hay or of root crops which an acre of ordinary land 
under good farming might be made to yield, nor to any 
statement, provcable by autlientic statistics, of what such 
land does yield, as at present handled. All we can do is to 
collect a ceitain number of reliable facts from the best 
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authorities bearing on such comparison. The conclusion 
will be as convincing as if we were able to draw it out in 
fomally calculated tables. ’ 

The average yield of wheat in England is considered to 
be about qrs., or 20 bushels per aci e. Tlio author of 
“ Lois Wheedoii itusbandry,” on not special land, and with 
no manure beyond the straw, obtained for 19 years an 
average ^f 34 bushels. A farmer in ITertfordsliire, also not 
peculiarly favoured, averages 30 from all his land, and has 
often reached 47, and even 57 bushels per acre. *Mr 
Lawes, another firmer in tlie same county, lias avt‘raged 35 
and 36 for 12 years, and in 1863 and 1864, he reached ns 
high as from 40 to 55, acpordiiig to the manure he used 

Times,” Oct, 19, 1804), Even 60 bushels to the acre has 
been achieved in good years. 

Of oats ill England, tlie ordinary yield is 40 bushels io 
the acre. Tlut 60 are often reached, and 80 by no moans 
unfi’eipiently. 

In Ireland th(‘ average of wheat is about 24 busliols to 
the statute acre, and of oats about 40. The variaiion 
lietween tlie produce of diiTerent counties in the same year 
is enormous — ranging from 7^ ewts. to 12 cwts. of wheat, 
and from 11 to 19 cwts. of oats — and in the same counties 
in different years, from 8 to 14 cwts. 

Of mangel wurzel, some finners grow 30 tons, and some 
60 or 64 to tlie acre. Of swedes some 16, and otliers 40 
tons. 

* 

It is clear then that the average actual produce of cereals 
and*root crops in England falls short, ])robably by one-half, 
of what it might be even with our present lights and practice, 
aiid of what actually is obtained by individuals in many 
iustaiices. Belgium and Lombardy .surpass our best farming, 

IJ 
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with perhaps very few excepbions. It is stated (“ Gazetteer 
of the World,”) that the wheat yield of Belgium is 33 
hushels for 2 of seed, or 1 6 fold ; whereas that of Great 
Britain is only 8 to 10 fold * But France, we find, falls as 
far short of England’s average in its agricultuml productive- 
ness, as England’s average falls short of England’s best. 
France has as good a soil and a far better climate than we 
liave, and, to set against deficient science and inadequate 
manure, has the advantage of la petite culture in a very high 
dcg!*('e. Yet, on the unquestionable authority of M. Leonce 
de Lavergne, its yield in every artichi is only half of ours. 
The following are a few of his statements :t — 

The yield of oats in England is fi (piarters to the acre, 
ari<l sometiiiHS as high as 10; in Fimuco it is only 2h 
«niart(‘rs. The yield of wheat in England is 3| quarters to 
the acr(', or 25 hectolitres to the hectare ; that of Franco 
aver.igcs only 12 hectolitres to the hectare. In the case of 
animal production the disiu’oportiou is even greater. Eng- 
land is o.-^timatod to maintain two slice}) })cv hectare — France 
only two lliirds of one sh<H*p. Each cow in England is 
estimated to yield 1,000 litr<‘s of milk — in France only 500. 
The a\erage yield in meats of cattle slain in France for food 
is 100 kih'gs. — in England 250. “ With 8 million head of 
cattle and 30 million of hectares to feed them on, British 
agriculture produces 500 millions of kilogs. of meat. France, 
witli 10 million head and 53 millions of hectares, only 400 
millions of kilogs.” M. Lconcc de Lavergne sums up by a 
calculation, showing the entire gross produce of soil (animals 
and vegehiblcs) in the two countries, the result of whicli is 

MoCulloeh (Geog. Diet.) states the produce of the Waos count2S 
the most fertile and highly cultivated part of Flanders, to be 204 
bushi'ls of wheat and 41 of oats to the acre, 
t Econoinio Rurale de rAngloterre, c. ii., iii., iv. 
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that England yields 200 francs’ wortli 2 >ev hecbire, and France 
only 100 francs. 

Wc are accustomed to consider the western provinces of 
Canada and the United States as oifering about tlie most 
fertile and unlimited wheat fields in tlio world. Nearly 
boundless in extent they certainly are, and for the most of 
extraordinary natural fertility. But this only enhances our 
surprise %t finding how very nuxhaato the pres(*nt yield 
even of their best lands actually is, and our conception of 
the vast diiliavnce between wbat they do and what they 
might produce. Tlie best lands in Canada, and Michigan, 
and Illinois, for example, are far superior both in soil and 
climate, to the good lauds of Englaml ; yet noil her tlu*ir 
average nor their maximum produce in wluMt approaches 
ours. Our average^, bo it remembered, is about 20 busliels 
to the acre, and our maximum may be put at GO. In the 
state of New York the average is 14, and tlie maximum about 
20. In Michigan the average is 11, and the maximum 18. 
New Brunswick the usual }ield is 18, in Canada W(‘st 13, 
in Ohio 15. Yet in most of these <listricts the Sf)il is 
rejirescntcd to be of almost inexhaustible riehu(‘ss — virgin 
soil in fact. The above figures ari‘ collected from Joliiistono’s 
Notes oil North America — a first-rate authority on these 
subjects, Tli(‘re can be litlh' doubt that English fanning on 
Michigan or Oliio laud would give a result far e\ee(*(ling 
anything yet obtained in either country, — and why should 
this combination not bo 1 Is it not certain tliat some day 
or other it will be 1 In onhT to give sonic eoiie(‘[>tion of 
the vast space yet to be tra\elled ovit before even tin' culti- 
vated jiortions of the teinjieiate ivgions yield the amount of 
human sustenance that they are capable of yielding, wo will 
])b\ce some of the above facts in a tabular form, — -calling 
attention merely to the circumstance that tlie soil ami climate 
(those of Great Britain) which stand at the head outlie list, 
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are, of all those mentioned, about the least favoured by 
nature. 


P^'odure of Wheat per Statute Acre in Bushels 


Michigan average 11 

Canada West „ 13 

France „ 13 

Kow Yoik „ 14 

Oliio „ 1.5 

Now Brunswick „ 13 

American maximum 19 

Belgian ,, 20 

English average 26 

„ maximum GO* 

rubbiblc Amciicau „ SO 


Jt is clear from tlie above coinparLson that we arc not over- 
stating tlic case, wlieii we say that the actual produce of 
some of tlie most extensive and feitile wheat fields in the 
world is not above one-third of the potential jiroduce, even 
on tlio loose agricultural system which at present prevails 
almost universally. And the same proportion probably 
bolds good of nearly all otlier crops. But a few' facts, fully 
ascertained and placed beyond doubt, will suffice to satisfy 
U3 that an incri^ase far be 3 '’ond what has been just men 
tioned, is witliin our reach. 

Economy of heed is one mode in which the available yield 
of cereals may bo greatly increased. The ordinary consump- 
tion of seed wheat in the broadcast sowing commonly 
pincticcd Is bu^shels, or 10 pecks, to the acre, and this 
as we have seen, yields an av^erage crop of about 26 bushels, 
or tenfold. In drilling, or “dibbling,” 1 bushel, ou 4 pecks, 
IS held to suffice, and to yield heavier croj>s — often 30 
bushels, or thirty-fold. In one case 4 pecks of seed yielded 

• Tliis is the jnaximum yet rejKirtcd in regular farming. Mr Hallet, 
however, by hia process of wide sowing and selection, had reached a 
rate of 103 bushels per acre. (Journ^ A gric, Soc* xxii., p, 377.) 
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40 bushels, or forty^fold* One experiment tried in the 
State of New York, where only 2 pecks of seetl were \iseJ, 
showed a yield at the rate of 80 bushels to the acre, or one 
hundred and slHy-fold, (“Year Book of Agriciiltii ral Facts,” 
1860, pp. 110, 129, 131.) But all tliese cares fade into 
insignificance before those recorded by Mv llallott, as tlie 
result of a long series of careful experiments. 'Clhi extent 
to whic^i economy of seed is possible may be gueshed from 
the statement made in reference to the “ tilleiiug/’ or hori- 
zontal spreading out of tlie seeds of wheat, “ that the stems 
produced from a single grain liaving perfect freedom of 
growth will, in the spring, while lying flat on the surface, 
extend over a circle three feet in diameter, proUichig at 
harvest 50 or 60 ears.” Now, an ear contains sometimes 
50 gnains or more. Q^ho above increase, therefore, is 2,500 
at least. Of the extent to which economy of seed has 
been practically carried experimentally, we can pro luce no 
more signal or instructive instance than the following : — 
Two adjacent fields, similar in all respects, were g^»lected anti 
sown with the same seed wheat. In the one case 6 peck^i 
per acre were sov/n, and yielded 54 bu'^hels, or 934,000 
CHI’S ; in tJie otlier cj\se, pint^ per aero were used, plant- 
ing th(‘m in single grains a foot a])art, and the yield was 
1,002,000 ears, or a larger quantity tlian was pioduccd at 
the other side of the liedge from more than twenty^one tinm 
the seed employed. — Jounial of Agricultural Society,” xxii. 
p. 372, et seq) But, allowing this to be an extreme case, 
it is clear that 2 pecks, if not 1, will Riiflice wJiere 10 aro 
now habitually used ; and the saving thus effcetablo would 
be equivalent to a virtual increase of the wlieat ciop from 
8 to 10 per cent.* 


* Mr Hallett found that a field planted with 6 pecks per acre 
yielded only 54 bushels, and one of infexior soil, planted with one 
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Selection of seed is another point to be noticed. Of tlie 
gain attainable by this precaution, the celebrated pedigree 
wheat” exhibited in 1861 maybe cited as probably the 
best example. In the article just referred to, published in 
the “Journal of the Agiicultural Society,'* Mr ITallett gives 
a detailed account of his experiments, and their remarkably 
successful result. By bimjdy selecting a couple of ears of 
moderate size, and excellent quality originally, and then in 
successive years sowiTjg only, and carefully, the best and 
largest grains from the produce thus inaugurated, he had in 
five years doubled the length of the ear, increased the number 
of ears b])iinging from one grain from 10 to 52, and the 
number of grains in the ear from 47 to 123. I will not go 
into any fuiiilier detail, which, for my purpose, is <piite un- 
neces.sary 5 but two points ba’ought out by Mr Ilallett are 
important as showing the poasihie powens of reproduction in 
the wheat plant wlieii pnqKU-Iy tioated : “ J hav(* now (he 
says) a field of S(‘vou acres planted with tin* produce of a 
sinyh yrain planted two years ago — one acn^ of it witli the 
produce of a single car planted one year ago.” Again : the 
ordinary yield in fair farming, that is where two bushels of 
wheat are used for seed, lie states, is considered to bo about 
one ear, or 100 grams, for every 'two grains sown, or about 
50 fold. His best grain produced the first year 688 fold ; 
after two years* repeated selection, 1,190 fold ; and after four 
yeai-s, 2,145 fold. 

The use of appropriate manures is anotlicr mode by which 
the [iroduce of the soil may be incroas(‘d to an amount as 
y(‘t incalculable. Though careful husbandry, such 'as is 
practised in Belgium and Lombardy, and in some parts of 

p^ok, jneltUsI 57 hiishuls, showing that the extra quantity of seed use»l 

as Morse than thrown away. He estimates the average waste of 
wheat thus Cciiiso<l iu England at a million of quarters annually 
(Vol. xxii,, p, 360). 
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Franco, 'where la petite culture prevails, is by no means in 
its inCiiicy, yet scieniijic husbandry is. By scientific hus- 
bandry, I mean the adaptation of the crop to the s(dl, and 
the use of appropriate manures which will return to the 
earth wliat the present crop needs, or wliat previous crops 
have exhausted. Attention to, and comprehension of, the 
latter point, date from Professor Liebig s works, i.e., from 
our own time, and indeed are not yet difFiised. Tlious[inds 
of facts bearing on the subject might be accumnlatc'd, but 
they are not nee<lod. Wo will cull a few, niairdy from 
Liebig’s “ Mod<‘rn Agriculture.” Wliei-c an un manured 
plot yielded 15 lbs. of grain, and a similar plot supplied 
with inappropriate manure gave IG lbs., the plot treated 
with the fitting nutriment gave 3G lbs. (p. 57). Mr Liwes 
records an experiment where the proportionate result was 


as follo'ws (j). 77) : — 

'i'uld without manure lOOOlbs. 

"NA itli OIK* soH of manure IGOOlbg. 

AVifch tlie right manure 20001hs. 


Li(‘big considers (p. 2G7) that by tlu^ use and improve- 
ment of j)hosj»liate of lime, “ tbo amount of provender for 
cattle lias bet*n increased as much as if the are.i of every 
field for gn*(‘n crops had been doiibled.’’ Wh.it the intro- 
duction ot guano has done for agriculture — especially for 
the tiirni]) and the sugar cane — we luive all a general idea. 
A coujilo of hundred weight per acre, according to Lawes 
and Caird, will, even for wheat, give an increase of eight 
bushels of grain, or 30 per cent., besides 25 per cent, in 
btraw ; and one ton of guano is eijual in value to 33 toiia 
of ordinary firm-yard manure. — (“ hJesbit’s History of 
Guano,” p. 21, 25.) 

Again, another indication of tlie vast increase of food 

* III one Ctuc tlie iinmanur< d held yielded 17 tons, and that 
treated with guano 31 tons . — {Jouriu Aijrlc. xxii. p. 86.) 
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obtainable ftom land already settled and cultivated may be^ 
found in a comparison of the number of cattle and sheep 
which may bo kept on a given acuMge, by nioiely grazing, 
and by arable eulti\ation and stall feeding, either exclu- 
§i\ely or in combination with grazing. Thus acowrcqiiius 
fiom thi((. to font acres of pasture land ; wheieas one acre 
of well man iged land under tillage would suirico , some 
say (ven loss (Consult Moi ton’s Cyclop.edm oi? Agn 
cultino”) If this bo couoot, the production of animal 
food might bo double d in Gicat Biitain, and tieblod neaily 
e\ cry whore ilsc, by a simple change of system, and the 
ipplicitiou of moio lihoui to tlie soil, witliouT tlie addition 
of a single acic M. laoncc de Luugne states tlnit on an 
a\ci.ige Ilngl ind lve(})s tNvo shc( }> on a luciait, and Fi uico 
only two thirds of a shoq) In the cise of caitio tlio oom 
pauson IS still moio unfuoui ible to hi luoe, both as 
regal ds the si/e and numlx r of anim ils Tlie milk yielded 
by (Mch cow IS double m Engl in d, and “with 8,000,000 
head on 30,000,000 hcctiics Engl ind ])ioduc(s 500,000,000 
of kilos of moat, while Fiance with 10,000,000 head on 
53,000,000 liectaics only pioduccs 400,000,000 kilos.” 
Thus Fi ince has not on]} a \ast distance to tia\il bdoio 
she 1 caches Englind, but Engl ind liis it It ist as tai to 
tia\el bcfoie she loaclit s an eisil} att ini 0 le nU il Otlnr 
countnes, a foitwrij aie still fuithei bcliind the possible. 

Theio is }et anotlui mode in which the amount of 
human life sustainable on a given ait a, and theiefoie 
thioughout the chit f jioition of the habitable globe, may be 
almost indefinitely inci cased, \iz, by a substitution pro 
tanfo oi \egctil)le for animal food. Piactically of cotlrse 
we should ne^cl w^ish to encounter the risk of dgam feeding 
a whole people mainly on potatoes, though lush men have 
dliriveu on that diet, and though an acie in potatoes will 
Austam three times the amount of human life of an acre in 
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wheat. But a given acreage of wheat will feed at least tkn 
times as many men Jis the same acreage eni))loyed in grow- 
ing mutton. It is usually calculated that the consumption 
of w])oat by an adult is about one (piarter jk'r annum, and 
we know that good land produces foui* (piai ters. l>pt let 
us assume that a man contiuod to biead would need two 
quarters a year ; still one acre would support two men. 
But a^man cuntined to meat would recpiire 3 lbs. a day, 
and it is considered a liberal calculation if an aer(! sjuuit in 
grazing shcej) and cattle, will yiidd in het‘f or mutton inure 
than DO lbs. on an average ; — the best farmer in Norfolk 
having av('rag(‘d 90%s., Init a great majority of farms in 
Ciri'at Britain only reaching 20 lbs. On tlu'.se data, it 
would recpiire 22 acres of jmsturc land to sustain one adult 
if fed only Kceiit. It is obvious that hei*e, again, is the 
indication of a vast possible increase in the population sus- 
tainable on a given ar<*a. 

But there is much more }et, all tending in the same 
direction, and confirming our fonmu* inferences, if it wen^ 
neialful, or if we had time to go into it. Tluae is an 
enoriiious area enijiloyed in the production of mere sujier- 
fluities, such as tol>aceu, and in (Jlspmsdble luxuries like 
tea and wine. Tlnae arc the hoinulle^s i-iclies of the sea, as 
y<‘t not half t*X]>loi‘e(l, or utilized, or ecunotniznl. We all 
know how salnion has been reinhuHMl scarce, and bow easily 
it might again ho made phaitifnl, as .sliown by Alexander 
Kussel, ill his ent(‘i taining book. Jf sea fislnu ies wen* pro- 
tected by a law making it ilh‘gal to ih'stroy fisli \\]iile bi*eed- 
ing — tlicm, that is, a couple of month’s immunity, it 
is Calculated that this article of food iniglit he at once in- 
creased ten^fold in quantity, and pj-cdiably reduecal twenty- 
jH'ice. Fur every female niaekcasd or boning tle- 
6i^ycd in full roe, about DOOjfUMj ova perish. 

Finally, there in every rea.soii to bfdiovc that cooii/iy— 
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HCientifio cookjn" th it — 1)} winch wo mojln tins inteHi^(>nt 
tuafcnunt ol fund *^0 is to o\ti ict fiom it ili6 u]tiii(^st ainomit 
of lu'lltliful iiuti mu Tit ,— 18 m its mfrtuoy, 6x i ithi^t li is 
st^icdy mtu liit Piohihl^ it IS jiOt too imioh to 

siy tint it ]1M < lit, ouin^ to om igrioTance, cndensnoss, 
tnd cluiiiMiicss ou tins luvad, — iddrd to tho e\ti iviguiCft 
md i \C( ss of sonu , — one li df the lond oonsuiaul is ivasiftd 
ind til it UvKi tho luimliT^ now living on the — 

ccil nnl^ m in mv ot tlu mot iixili/id countiies of it — ^ 
inight be uuunt u u 1 (iii the (jistnij pioduce of the soil 









